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Translator’s note to the reader 


“Whoever wishes to translate, and purposes to render each word literally, and 
at the same time adhere slavishly to the order of the words and sentences in 
the original, will meet with much difficulty; his rendering will be faulty and 
untrustworthy. This is not the right method. The translator should first try 
to grasp the sense of the subject thoroughly, and then state the theme with 
perfect clearness in the other language. This, however, cannot be done without 
changing the order of words, putting many words for one word, or vice versa, 
and adding or taking away words, so that the subject be perfectly intelligible in 
the language into which he translates.” 

Moses Maimonides, Letter to His Translator Samuel ibn Tibbon 

Cited from Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, vol. 1 (1872), p. 222. 


This translation of the book of Leviticus is part of a larger project that I 
have undertaken to translate the Torah and the Former Prophets—the 
first nine books of Tanakh (or what Christians call the Old Testament). ! 
These books, which present a history of the people who came to call 
themselves “Israel” and which cover the period from the creation of 
the world to the destruction of Yahweh’s temple in Jerusalem and 
the exile of the Judean elite to Babylonia, have indisputably had an 
outsized impact on human history. Through the act of their writing 
in the middle centuries of the first millennium BCE, their authors laid 
the groundwork for a new type of religion, one in which study of 
and adherence to “the book” ultimately displaced animal sacrifice 
as the primary avenue for humans to access the divine realm. These 
nine books, as they grew and came to take their current form over a 
period of centuries, provided a framework out of which the religion 
of Judaism emerged, and then, centuries later, shaped and inspired 
Christian theology. Yet despite these books’ impact on human history, 
they are—with the possible exception of Genesis—barely read today. 


1 This book completes my translation of the Torah and is the sixth book that I 
have translated. The others so far published are my translations of Samuel, 
Genesis, Deuteronomy, Exodus and Numbers; all are freely available at the 
Internet Archive and on my webpage at academia.edu. 
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One reason why they are unread is simply that most people today 
find them unreadable. This is true not only for the typical university- 
educated person, but even many devout Jews and Christians view 
them as such. One of the primary goals I have in this larger transla- 
tion project, then, is to make these books readable—or at least less 
unreadable—for the modern-day audience. 


*% 


Within the narrative of the books of the Torah, the book of Leviticus 
represents a pause in the action that interrupts the storyline of Exodus 
and Numters. The book of Exodus concludes with the erection of Yah- 
weh’s portable shrine by Moses, and Numbers picks up where Exodus 
leaves off: in preparation for the journey to Canaan, Moses conducts a 
census of the tribes, organizes the tribes into camps, and assigns the 
Levites their roles in caring for the shrine and its equipment. Then, 
after Moses sanctifies the shrine and the tribal chiefs present offerings 
in dedication of the altar, the Levites pack up the shrine and the Is- 
raelites depart Sinai. Leviticus interrupts this narrative with a large 
and diverse body of rules for the conduct of sacrificial offerings, for 
determining cleanliness and uncleanliness with respect to the cult,? for 
observing Yahweh’s festivals, and for the conduct of life within society. 
The authors of the book place these rules within a simple narrative 
frame that consists almost entirely of Yahweh’s speaking to Moses 
(and sometimes Aaron), and they show almost no interest whatsoever 
in traditional narrative concerns, such as action and events, location 
and setting, and characters’ behavior and motivations. 

So how should readers understand the diverse collection of rules 
and other material in Leviticus and the book’s connection to the rest 
of the Torah? To answer these questions, a useful starting point is to 
examine the form of this material and the extent to which it shows an 
awareness of its literary setting and the contents of the other books of 
the Torah. Using these criteria, one may identify three broad categories 
of material within the book of Leviticus. 


2 These rules governed access to Yahweh’s shrine, as people and objects that were 
unclean were not permitted within the shrine’s precincts. 
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First, there is a large body of material in the book that shows no 
awareness of the narrative setting in which it is given and instead 
presumes certain pre-existing conditions within society and within 
the cult. Nearly all this material has the form of rulings on questions 
pertaining to practices within Yahweh’s cult. This material may be 
thought of as a collection of different “rule books”? that grew in an 
organic fashion over a very long period of time—perhaps originating 
as early as the eleventh or tenth century BCE and not reaching their 
final form until the sixth or fifth century BCE. While it is not possible 
to know with certainty, it is reasonable to conclude that the material 
fitting this description represents genuine records of priestly decisions 
on these topics from one or more of Yahweh’s cult centers that were 
collected by the authors of Leviticus. 

Second, a number of the rules in Leviticus are framed in a way 
that presupposes the overall narrative of the books of the Torah; this 
acknowledgement of the broader context raises the question as to what 
extent these rules are literary creations of the authors of Leviticus and 
to what extent they might have a basis in reality. The clearest examples 
of such material are the passages treating the “ram’s-horn” (or jubilee) 
year and sabbath year near the end of the book. Third, there is a 
significant amount of material in Leviticus that is not in the form 
of rulings but that takes the form of either prescriptive statements 
(“you must do...”) or proscriptive statements (“you mustn't do...”). 
This material has many parallels with the laws and precepts that 
appear in Deuteronomy, and in seeking to gain an understanding of 
Leviticus, the reader will need to consider to what extent this material 
is dependent on Deuteronomy (that is, how much did the authors of 
Leviticus base their work on Deuteronomy) and to what extent the 
material is independent of that book (that is, to what extent are this 
material and Deuteronomy independent compositions that share a 
common background). 

Around these core collections of rules and precepts the authors 
of Leviticus have placed a simple narrative frame. The content of 
the narrative frame and its concerns are also important, for they help 


3 I believe that there may be as many as twelve whole or partial rule books that 
were inserted with minimal changes into the scroll that became Leviticus. 
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us place the book within a historical context and so gain a better 
understanding of the book’s composition. There are two facts of 
significance here. First, the narrative frame shows an especially strong 
interest in Aaron and his descendants, and from this we may conclude 
that the Aaronide priesthood played a major role in the composition 
and preservation of the book and that they have shaped much of the 
material in the book to reflect their own views on issues important to 
them. Second, as part of the concluding narrative frame of Leviticus 
the authors have placed a set of blessings and curses that, within the 
larger narrative of the Torah, serves as the conclusion to Yahweh’s 
treaty with the Israelites at Mount Sinai. These blessings and curses 
have a clear dependence on the blessings and curses in Deuteronomy, 
which conclude Yahweh’s treaty with the Israelites in the plains of 
Moab. This is a strong indication that the composition of the narrative 
frame of Leviticus (and the book’s insertion into the Torah) took place 
after the composition of Deuteronomy. 

The nature and form of the rules in Leviticus and the narrative 
frame itself thus provide several valuable clues about the book’s com- 
position: from them we know that Leviticus’ insertion into the Torah 
post-dates the composition of Deuteronomy (which most scholars 
place in the seventh century BCE); that the overarching themes of the 
book and much of its content were shaped by authors belonging to 
the Aaronide priesthood (who I believe came to power in the sixth 
and fifth centuries BCE);* and that much of the material in the book 
likely reflects actual rulings in Yahwistic cult centers—rulings which 
may pre-date the book’s insertion into the Torah by several centuries. 


Cy 


4 There is a fair amount of disagreement among scholars regarding when the Aa- 
ronides assumed exclusive control of Yahweh’s priesthood, with some arguing 
for the period of the monarchy, some for the period of the Babylonian exile, 
and some for the Persian period. In part, the arguments hinge on whether one 
sees Ezekiel 44.6-31 as part of the original composition of Ezekiel or as a later 
addition. For a cogent argument for viewing these verses as a Persian period 
addition, which I follow, see W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1983), pp. 447-464, especially pp. 463f. 
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Like the other books of the Torah, the book of Leviticus has numerous 
features that are suggestive of a complex composition history. As I 
discuss in more detail in my essay at the end of this book, the recon- 
struction of the composition history of the books of the Torah—or of 
any of the books of Tanakh—is a wholly speculative endeavor. But 
even if we can never move beyond the realm of speculation, there is 
nonetheless value in the attempt to explain these books’ composition 
history, for such efforts help sharpen our thinking about the complexi- 
ties and inconsistencies in the material, and—most importantly—they 
can deepen our understanding of the text by offering plausible and 
historically-grounded explanations for these books’ themes, structure, 
and content. 

My views on Leviticus’ composition history build on the schema 
that I developed in my translation work on Exodus and Numbers.” 
A key element of this schema is my view that nearly all the composi- 
tional and editorial work on the books of the Torah during the Persian 
period (550 - 330 BCE) was the product of a joint effort between Yah- 
weh’s priesthoods in Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem.° In translating 


5 See the detailed discussion of the composition history of these books in pp. 
167-201 of my translation of Numbers and pp. 169-190 of my translation of 
Exodus. 

6 There is a growing appreciation among scholars that the compositional and 
editorial activity on the books of the Torah during the Persian period may have 
been the result of a cooperative effort between the priesthoods in the provinces of 
Samaria and Yehud. There is a substantial literature—too large to cite here—that 
examines the potential Samarian/Samaritan contributions to the Torah and the 
extent to which there might have been cooperation between Samaria and Yehud. 
My own work has particularly benefited from the following studies, which 
provide a good entry point for exploring this issue: G. Knoppers, “Parallel Torahs 
and Inner-Scriptural Interpretation: The Jewish and Samaritan Pentateuchs in 
Historical Perspective,” in T. Dozeman, K. Schmid, and B. Schwartz (eds.), 
The Pentateuch: International Perspectives on Current Research (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2011), 507-531; T. Romer, “Cult Centralization and the Publication of 
the Torah between Jerusalem and Samaria,” in M. Kartveit and G. Knoppers 
(eds.), The Bible, Qumran, and the Samaritans (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 2018), 79-92; 
E. Nodet, “Israelites, Samaritans, Temples, Jews” in J. Zsengellér (ed.), Samaria, 
Samarians, Samaritans (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 2013), 121-172; and B. Hensel, 
“Debating Temple and Torah in the Second Temple Period: Theological and 
Political Aspects of the Final Redaction(s) of the Pentateuch,” in M.Witte, J. 
Schröter, and V. Lepper (eds.), Torah, Temple, Land: Constructions of Judaism in 
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Leviticus, I have come to understand the composition history of the 
book in terms of five broad stages:’ (1) a “pre-compositional” stage 
representing the ancient cult rule books that the authors of Leviticus 
collected and incorporated into their work; (2) the initial composi- 
tion of the book in the early and mid-fifth century BCE by priests in 
Samaria who recognized the authority of the ancient rule books and 
who wished to share them with their counterparts in Jerusalem; (3) 
revisions and expansions of the book made by the Aaronide priest- 
hood in the late fifth and early fourth centuries BCE that integrated 
the book into the Torah and—equally important—that reinforced their 
newly dominant position within the cult and supported institutional 
changes they had put into effect; (4) expansions by Samarian priests 
active in the early to mid-fourth century that utilized the concept of 
cleanliness or “purity” in the ancient rule books as the basis for a new 
theology of the land and of Yahweh’s relationship with his people; and 
(5) a final stage that incorporated one final rule book and that added 
comments and glosses to clarify difficult passages and to reiterate 
important theological points. 

The distinctive style and content of Leviticus are apparent from 
the book’s very first sentences. The sheer number of rules,* their 
overwhelmingly practical and mundane nature, and the innumerable 


Antiquity (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2021), 27-49. For the friendly relations 
between the leaders of Yehud and Samaria, see L. Grabbe, “The Reality of the 
Return: The Biblical Picture versus Historical Reconstruction,” in J. St6kl and 
C. Waerzeggers (eds.), Exile and Return: The Babylonian Context (Berlin: W. de 
Gruyter, 2015), 292-307. 

7 Scholars traditionally have identified two broad compositional layers within 
Leviticus—an earlier “priestly” layer referred to as P and a later layer that 
supplemented P and that is referred to as H because of the prominent role that 
the concept of “holiness” plays in this layer’s theology. In the five-stage schema 
that I propose, large parts of the first or “pre-compositional” stage plus all of the 
second and third stages broadly align with the traditional P layer, and a smaller 
part of the pre-compositional stage plus the entire fourth stage broadly aligns 
with the traditional H layer. 

8 Of the 613 mitzvot (commandments) in the Torah as identified in Jewish tradition, 
243—or forty percent—are found in Leviticus. For comparison, there are two 
mitzvot in Genesis, 109 in Exodus, 56 in Numbers, and 203 in Deuteronomy. A 
convenient list of the mitzvot can be viewed in the article “613 Commandments” 
in Wikipedia. 
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details omitted that prevent the reader forming a clear picture of what 
is being described are most easily explained if we suppose most of 
the books’ rules had a basis in reality and that they are not simply 
literary fabrications of the authors. Because of this, and because the 
rules in Leviticus and the “Meeting Tent” terminology that the authors 
of Leviticus use to refer to Yahweh’s shrine do not fit neatly with what 
we know of cult practices in Jerusalem,’ scholars have debated where 
the material in Leviticus might have come from. There is practically 
nothing in the rules themselves that can be tied firmly to a historical 
place and time. Thus, it is not surprising that scholars have proposed 
a wide range of dates for the rules. Some argue nearly all the rules 
are as early as the twelfth or eleventh century BCE, others believe that 
nearly all are as late as the fifth or fourth century BCE, and still others 
see in the rules evidence of a long evolution across several centuries. 
Nor can scholars agree on a location, with some scholars preferring 
the cult in Jerusalem, some preferring the ancient northern cult site 
of Shiloh, and others suggesting the rules come from multiple cult 
sites (in the northern kingdom alone or in the northern kingdom plus 
Jerusalem).!° 

In my studying and thinking about this question, and considering 
it in light of the complex composition history of the books of the Torah, 
there are two scenarios that seem to me to have the greatest plausibility. 
I have a strong preference for the second, based in part on the theory 
of composition history I developed in my other translations. 

The first scenario presumes that the rule books were preserved 
by priests in Yahweh’s cult in Jerusalem. This theory assumes that 
the traditions about the Meeting Tent in Samuel and Chronicles are, 
in very rough terms, historically accurate. In this scenario, the rule 


9 For example, the pour offering (or drink offering) is not part of the rites for whole 
offerings as described in the early rule books in Leviticus. By contrast, pour 
offerings very frequently accompany whole offerings in Numbers (primarily a 
Judean book). Pour offerings to Yahweh are also mentioned three times in the 
Judean book of Joel. 

10 For a sample of scholars’ views on the provenance and date of the cult rules and 
precepts preserved in Leviticus, see the discussions in the various commentaries 
on Leviticus available at the Internet Archive: Milgrom (pp. 3-35), Noth (pp. 
10-15), Grabbe (pp. 22f.), Gerstenberger (pp. 4-14), Wenham (pp. 8-13), Kalisch 
(pp. 635-640), and Porter (pp. 4-6). 
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books originated in Shiloh'! (or—less likely—Gibeon"”) and describe 
the operation of Yahweh’s cult there. Following the destruction of Yah- 
weh’s shrine at Shiloh (an event which is omitted from the narrative 
in Samuel but which is mentioned in Ps 78.60 and 78.67), equipment 
from the cult at Shiloh ultimately made its way to Jerusalem,'° and 
this would have included the old cult rule books. Once in Jerusalem, 
the rule books were preserved as sacred documents within the cult, 
and were used and consulted by priests there. However, out of respect 
for the authority of the ancient rule books, they were never updated 
with terminology specific to the temple and the references to the Meet- 
ing Tent remained. In this scenario, there is no reason to identify a 
Samarian contribution to the composition of the book of Leviticus— 
the stitching together of the rule books into a single document and 
all the editing of the book can be understood as the sole product of 
priestly authors within the cult in Jerusalem. 

The major weakness of this first scenario, in my opinion, is that 
the earliest versions of Exodus and Numbers and the earliest versions 
of Deuteronomy - Kings are unaware of the existence of the Meeting 
Tent. With the exception of a single throwaway reference in Samuel, 
the Meeting Tent is completely absent in the material from these books 
that dates to the monarchic period and the Babylonian exile. All pas- 
sages in these books that mention the Meeting Tent date to the Persian 
period.'* If the rule books associated with the Meeting Tent were pre- 


11 For the association of the Meeting Tent with Shiloh, see 1 Sam 2.22, which refers 
to abhorrent sexual practices between priests and women serving in the cult at 
Shiloh: “When Eli [the chief priest at Shiloh] was very old, he heard all about 
what his sons were doing to the Israelites, and how they were having intercourse 
with the women serving at the entrance to the Meeting Tent.” 

12 The association of the Meeting Tent with Gibeon is more tenuous than its asso- 
ciation with Shiloh. The only explicit connection of Gibeon with the Meeting 
Tent is 2 Chr 1.3—a text which dates to the fourth century BCE. However, one 
may see some support for the Chronicles reference in 1 Kings 3.4; although that 
passage doesn’t mention the Meeting Tent, it states that the largest shrine to 
Yahweh during the time of David and Solomon was located at Gibeon. 

13 In this scenario, it is presumed that 2 Sam 6.17 is a reference to this transfer, and 
that the tent David set up reflects a faint historical memory of the Meeting Tent. 

14 For the Persian period date of the reference in Deut 31.14f, see note 30a in my 
translation of Deuteronomy and the brief comment on page 158. For the late 
date of the reference in 1 Kgs 8.4, see M. Cogan, 1 Kings: A New Translation with 
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served in Judah and viewed as authoritative, it is almost inconceivable 
that the Judean authors of Deuteronomy and of the Deuteronomistic 
History (which would have included the early versions of Exodus and 
Numbers)” would not have made frequent mention of the Meeting 
Tent in their historical chronicle of the exodus, the wandering in the 
wilderness, and the settlement of the land. 

The second scenario also posits that the rule books originated in 
the north—possibly Shiloh, possibly Gibeon, possibly some other cult 
site, or possibly multiple cult sites. In this scenario, however, the 
rule books were not transferred to Jerusalem in the tenth century BCE. 
Rather, they grew gradually and in an organic fashion at one or more 
cult sites in the north and remained in use all the way down into the 
Persian period. There are a number of indications in the biblical texts 
that suggest that all (or nearly all) Yahwistic cult sites in the north 
were open air shrines.'° Given the prevalence of open-air shrines in 
the north, it is plausible to suppose that at one or more of these shrines 
where the rule books were in use, the operation of the cult included a 
temporary structure called the Meeting Tent. 

It is especially interesting to note that two oracles in the book of 
Hosea appear to make mention of the cult rule books. These oracles 


Introduction and Commentary (New York: Doubleday, 2001), p. 291. 

15 For my argument that the earliest versions of Exodus and Numbers were com- 
posed as part of the collection that scholars call the Deuteronomistic History, see 
the introductory comments on pp. viii-xi in my translation of Exodus. For my 
argument that the Meeting Tent was absent from the early versions of Exodus 
and Numbers and that the material about the Meeting Tent was a Samarian 
contribution to the Torah, see note 27e of my translation of Numbers. Deuteron- 
omy seems to be aware of only a single rule book in Leviticus—the rule book 
regarding which animals are clean and unclean for consumption. This rule book, 
however, makes no mention of the Meeting Tent and it may not have been from 
a shrine where the Meeting Tent was in operation. 

16 To cite just one example, the account of Josiah’s attempt to destroy Yahweh’s cult 
in the north makes mention only of open-air shrines and no temples (2 Kings 
23.19f). Even Bethel—the most important cult site in the north in Josiah’s day—is 
described as an altar set in an open-air shrine (2 Kings 23.15). It is interesting to 
note that archaeologists have yet to find firm evidence of a permanent structure 
serving as a temple or shrine at any Yahwistic cult sites in the northern kingdom 
during the period of the monarchy (ca. 950 BCE - 722 BCE). For a discussion of 
the archaological evidence and its implications, see A. Faust, “Israelite Temples: 
Where Was Israelite Cult Not Practiced, and Why,” Religions 2019, 10(106). 
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can be read as attacks on priests who have rejected the use of the rule 
books and thus provide a tantalizing hint at conflict within Yahweh's 
cult in the north over the authority of these ancient rule books. The 
first oracle is addressed to a chief priest at one of Yahweh’s shrines— 
likely the chief priest of Bethel given the animosity Hosea expresses 
elsewhere about the cult practices at Bethel. The relevant part of this 
oracle is Hos 4.6 and reads: 

My people have been destroyed because of a lack of knowledge!” 
Because you yourself have rejected such knowledge— 

I have rejected you from serving as priest to me! 
You have forgotten your god’s rules'*=— 

so I too shall forget your successors! !” 


The second oracle is addressed to the inhabitants of Israel, and con- 
demns them for a variety of aberrant cult practices. The passages that 
mention the cult rules are Hos 8.1 and 8.12. The passage in Hos 8.1 
reads: 


Put the ram’s horn to your lips— 
like a vulture circling Yahweh's abode! 

Because they’ve broken their binding agreement with me— 
because they’ve transgressed the rules” I gave them! 


And the passage in Hos 8.12 reads: 


17 That is, knowledge of how to perform offerings to Yahweh in such a way that 
he finds them acceptable. This is the knowledge contained in the ancient rule 
books. The mention of the people being “destroyed” is likely a reference to the 
ravaging of Israel by the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser III in the 730s BCE. 

18 The Hebrew word that I translate here as “rules” is torah, which is the term used 
in Leviticus for the cult rules and the cult rule books. 

19 That is, I shall forget (i.e. reject) your sons who will succeed you as priest. 

20 As above, the Hebrew word that I translate here as “rules” is torah. 
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I write down for him copious numbers of my rules?!— 
rules that are treated by him like a foreigner’s!”” 
They offer up sacrificial gifts of meat— 
they eat offerings that Yahweh hasn’t accepted!” 


While it is impossible to know which cult locations in the north 
any of the rule books that mention the Meeting Tent came from, we 
are on firmer ground in considering the question of who might have 
been responsible for collecting these rule books and inserting them 
into the Torah. If, as I believe, Leviticus was integrated into the Torah 
only in the Persian period, and if the work on the Torah at that time 
was the joint effort of the priesthoods in Jerusalem and Mount Ger- 
izim, then those responsible for collecting and preserving the rule 
books must have been priests at one of those two locations. Given 
that the early literature from Judah seems unaware of the rule books, 
and given the allusions in Hosea to the authority that the rule books 
must have had in some parts of the cult in the north, I believe there 
is a compelling case for viewing the preservation of the rule books 
and their integration into the Torah as the work of priests in Mount 
Gerizim. In support of this view, it is also worth pointing out that 
important aspects of the offering rites in the rule books are at odds 
with the functioning of the Jerusalem cult”4—something that would 
be unlikely if the rule books had been preserved and maintained in 
Jerusalem. Finally, it is also worth mentioning that Samaritan tradi- 
tion holds that the only legitimate shrine to Yahweh is the Meeting 


21 The Hebrew term here is torah. The pronoun “him” is a reference to the people 
of Ephraim in the previous verse. It is interesting to note here that the oracle 
indicates the rules were written documents in Hosea’s day. 

22 That is, the rules are treated by Ephraim as though they were rules for the cult 
practices of a foreign people’s god—in other words, Ephraim ignores them. 

23 Ibelieve the reference here is specifically to welfare offerings. Yahweh doesn’t 
accept their welfare offerings because they are not offered in accordance with 
the rules for them. 

24 In the rites described in these rule books, the individual making the offering 
presents it “at the entrance to the Meeting Tent.” This is in profound conflict with 
material in Exodus and Numbers that I associate with authors from Jerusalem 
and that prohibits “outsiders” (or non-Levites) from approaching the shrine. 
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Tent/portable shrine described in Exodus,” whereas in the traditions 
of the Jerusalem cult, this legitimacy was transferred to the temple on 
Mount Zion. These considerations add support, in my opinion, to the 
idea that the rule books forming the basis of Leviticus were collected 
and contributed by priests in Mount Gerizim. 

Thus, I think of the first or “pre-compositional” stage proposed 
above as a diverse array of ancient cult rule books that were in use 
at one or more shrines in the northern kingdom and that ultimately 
came into the possession of priests at Mount Gerizim. I understand 
the priests at Mount Gerizim as responsible for what I call the second 
stage, when they stitched together the rule books they had collected 
to form the earliest version of Leviticus; at this stage, the book likely 
was an independent document that was not yet integrated into the 
Torah’s narrative and that may not yet have been considered one of 
the books of the “proto-Torah.” We cannot know the motivations of 
those who composed Leviticus, but if the original authors were priests 
in Mount Gerizim, they may have been prompted by a desire to coun- 
terbalance the predominantly Judean nature of the shared religious 
documents as they then existed.” The third compositional stage of 
Leviticus is concerned specifically with the Aaronide priesthood and 
corresponds closely with what I identified as the fifth compositional 
stage of Numbers (and the late material of the fourth compositional 
stage of Exodus). For this reason, I presume the same individuals 
were the authors of this material in Leviticus, Exodus, and Numbers. 
It was at this time that Leviticus took its place between Exodus and 
Numbers as one of the books of the Torah. The authors of the Aaronide 
material were, I believe, primarily from Jerusalem, and their edits and 
additions to Leviticus would have been made with the approval of 
the priestly leadership (which was also Aaronide) in Mount Gerizim. 


25 See R. Pummer, “The Mosaic Tabernacle as the Only Legitimate Sanctuary: The 
Biblical Tabernacle in Samaritanism” in S. Fine, ed., The Temple of Jerusalem: From 
Moses to the Messiah (Leiden: Brill, 2011), pp. 125-150. 

26 Of the shared documents at this early stage, the material with a Judean origin 
would have been the early versions of Exodus-Numbers (at the time a single 
book), Deuteronomy, Joshua, and the Joseph narrative (which was composed 
specifically to connect Genesis to Exodus - Joshua). The only shared material 
with a Samarian origin at this time would have been an early version of Genesis 
that lacked the Joseph narrative. 
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The material in the fourth compositional stage of Leviticus I also 
understand to be the contribution of authors from Mount Gerizim. 
This material, which expresses a unique theology of the land that is 
based on a reinterpretation of the concept of cultic purity found in 
the ancient rule books, has no fundamental connection to material 
found in Exodus or Numbers, which are primarily Judean books, but 
it does show the influence of Deuteronomy. In the fifth and final 
compositional stage, there were numerous glosses and comments 
added throughout the book; these glosses and comments were likely 
made by authors in both Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem. There was 
also one final rule book appended to Leviticus in this stage, likely by 
authors from Samaria. 


+ 


Modern translation theory speaks of two types of translation—transla- 
tion that aims for “formal” equivalence and translation that aims for 
“functional” (or what is sometimes called “dynamic”) equivalence. 
Formal equivalence is concerned with fidelity to the text and aims to 
produce a translation that accurately reflects the meaning of the source 
text, preserving wherever possible word order and sentence structure, 
and seeking to maintain one-for-one correspondences in vocabulary. 
Robert Alter’s recently published translation of Tanakh is an example 
of a translation that emphasizes formal equivalence over functional 
equivalence. By contrast, functional (or dynamic) equivalence is con- 
cerned with fluency; the aim here is to produce a natural-sounding 
translation that recreates for the reader the same experience of the text 
as that of a native speaker of the source language. Such a translation 
by necessity breaks with one-to-one correspondences in vocabulary 
and word order in order to express a specific thought or idea in the 
most natural way in the target language. 

From antiquity, one of the fundamental debates among translators 
has been whether translations should strive for formal equivalence 
or for functional equivalence. The early Church father Jerome, who 
spent the better part of two decades writing the Vulgate (the first Latin 
translation of the Christian Old and New Testaments), discusses this 
issue at length in his “Letter to Pammachius on the Best Method of 
Translating.” Although Jerome believed that Bible translations should 
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aim for formal equivalence (because of the divine inspiration of the 
text), he argues that for all other texts functional equivalence is the 
superior method of translation. Thus, he says, he translates “sense 
for sense and not word for word.” He then develops this argument 
in detail by quoting passages from Cicero and Horace in which they 
argue in favor of what we today call functional equivalence.”’ 

Today, outside translators of the Bible, the debate has largely been 
settled in favor of functional equivalence. With translations of the 
Bible into English, however, it is a different story. Perhaps because of 
the undue influence of the King James translation (which emphasized 
formal equivalence), or perhaps out of the (conscious or unconscious) 
belief that the exact Hebrew and Greek words in the Tanakh and 
the Christian New Testament are divinely inspired, many English- 
language translators of the Bible employ approaches that strive for 
formal equivalence and that reject functional equivalence outright. 

I began this note with an epigraph from Moses Maimonides on 
the translator’s task because it sums up succinctly the technique that 
I believe produces the most successful translations. Along with Mai- 
monides, I come down firmly on the side of functional equivalence. In 
this and my other translations, I have put special effort into trying to 
convey the authors’ meaning in natural English—in particular, I have 
written what I imagine the authors would have written had they been 
native speakers of modern-day English. My priorities are always to 
try to express the ideas in the text in the most natural way in English, 
and at the same time to capture the energy and rhythm of the orig- 


27 Cicero's comments are excellent and worth quoting at length: “I have translated 
the noblest speeches of the two most eloquent of the Attic orators...I have 
rendered them not as a translator, but as an orator, keeping the sense but altering 
the form by adapting the metaphors and the words to suit our own idiom. I 
have not deemed it necessary to render word for word but I have reproduced 
the general style and emphasis. I have not supposed myself bound to pay the 
words out one by one to the reader but only to give him an equivalent in value.” 
And “I shall be well satisfied if my rendering is found, as I trust it will be, true 
to this standard. In making it I have utilized all the excellences of the originals, I 
mean the sentiments, the forms of expression and the arrangement of the topics, 
while I have followed the actual wording only so far as I could do so without 
offending our notions of taste. If all that I have written is not to be found in the 
Greek, I have at any rate striven to make it correspond with it.” 
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inal. When a Hebrew passage is awkwardly phrased, repetitive, or 
confusing, the English translation should reflect that; likewise, when a 
passage is written in a fluid or a highly literary style in the original, 
the English translation should be written that way as well. 

Hebrew is very different from English—its vocabulary is limited, 
it is sparing in its use of particles and adverbs, its sentence structure 
and verb tenses are simpler, and the logical connections between suc- 
cessive sentences or actions are typically implied and rarely expressed 
as explicitly as in English. Translations which carry over these fea- 
tures into English—as translations that aim for formal equivalence 
inevitably must—produce a wooden, lifeless prose (or poetry) that 
fails to do justice to the energy and vibrancy of the original Hebrew. In 
this and my other translations, bringing the Hebrew over into natural 
English and prioritizing functional equivalence have required me to 
break significantly from literal renderings in nearly every sentence. I 
have frequently added particles and adverbs, inserted logical connec- 
tions where lacking, omitted words that are superfluous in translation, 
introduced word variety consistent with English usage, altered verb 
tenses and pronouns, changed word order, and, on occasion, added 
short phrases and clarifying clauses when needed to produce natural 
English. Following Maimonides’ advice to his own translator quoted 
in the epigraph above, I have relied on my understanding of the text 
and of what I believed to be the authors’ intent to guide my many 
departures from the literal text. My goal in the translation here was 
always to be faithful to the ideas that the authors of Leviticus were 
expressing in Hebrew—but to express those ideas in English in the 
most natural way. 


+ 


One place where I make a major departure from nearly all other 
present-day English translations of Tanakh is that I do not follow the 
familiar chapter divisions, which are based on a scheme introduced by 
Archbishop of Canterbury Stephen Langton in the thirteenth century 
CE. Rather, my translations follow the division of the text into literary 
units—or parashot—as preserved in the Masoretic traditions. We know 
that most of the parashot in the Masoretic text reflect very ancient 
traditions, for they agree broadly with textual divisions found in the 
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Biblical texts that were recovered from Qumran and that date to the 
second and first centuries BCE.” Moreover, the parashot are marked 
in an identical fashion in the Masoretic text and in the texts from 
Qumran—space breaks where the text resumes in the middle of a 
line are used to indicate the beginning of smaller literary units, and 
space breaks where the text resumes at the beginning of a new line 
are used to indicate the beginning of major literary units. The general 
agreement of the parashot in the texts from Qumran with the Masoretic 
text can be seen in numerous textual fragments from Qumran, but it 
is most easily and convincingly seen in a simple visual comparison of 
the parashot in the Great Isaiah Scroll from Qumran and the Book of 
Isaiah in the Aleppo Codex and the Leningrad Codex. 

Although the evidence from Qumran clearly demonstrates that 
the parashot have ancient roots, that is of little help in answering the 
questions of how old they are and whether they might have been 
part of the earliest “editions” of the books of Tanakh. It is of course 
impossible to answer these questions definitively, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that the ultimate source for most of the parashot might 
indeed be the original composition itself. We know, for example, that 
textual divisions were regularly employed in ancient texts.” And 
perhaps more important, once the medieval chapter divisions are 
stripped away and the parashot highlighted, it is striking to see how 
often the parashot contribute to and enhance the flow of the narrative. 
I have seen this in all the translations that I have completed to date— 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Samuel. 

Because the parashot are sometimes employed in the text in ways 
that modern-day readers do not expect, it is worth providing some 
comments on their usage in Tanakh. There are two types of parashot— 
the parashah petuhah (or “open parashah”) typically marks the begin- 


28 For detailed discussions of this topic, see the articles by E. Tov: “The Background 
of the Sense Divisions in the Biblical Texts,” in M. Korpel and J. Oesch (eds.), 
Delimitation Criticism: A New Tool in Biblical Research, Pericipe 1 (Assen 2001), 
312-350 and “Sense divisions in the Qumran texts, the Masoretic text, and 
ancient translations of the Bible,” in J. Krosovec (ed.), Interpretation of the Bible: 
International symposium on the interpretation of the Bible (Sheffield 1998), 121-146. 

29 For examples predating the biblical texts, see those cited in E. Tov, “Background 
of the Sense Divisions,” pp. 334f. 
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ning of a major literary unit, while the parashah setumah (or “closed 
parashah”) typically marks the beginning of a smaller literary unit. 

In Leviticus, as elsewhere in Tanakh, both the parashah petuhah 
and the parashah setumah are frequently used to indicate a change in 
compositional layer, a change in the author’s source material, a change 
of subject matter, or a change of scene. In books with a narrative struc- 
ture (but not Leviticus), both types of parashot are also used to draw 
attention to important speeches and to alter the pace of the narrative 
for dramatic effect. In addition, both types of parashot are often used 
to organize related content and facilitate the reader’s navigation of 
repetitive text. For example, the first ancient rule book in Leviticus 
(chapters 1-3 in the division system used in nearly all Bibles today) 
provides rules for different types of offerings made to Yahweh, and 
the rule book makes extensive use of both parashot petuhot and parashot 
setumot to organize this material and to make it easier for the reader 
to navigate. Finally, two special uses of the parashah setumah are to 
separate items in a list and to separate lines of songs. Although there 
is no example of either use in Leviticus, the proscriptions against vari- 
ous sexual practices in Lev 18 have a form similar to a list, and each 
proscription is separated in the Hebrew by a parashah setumah. 

In my translation, I have indicated the parashot petuhot with a triple 
line break and a double asterisk (**), while I have indicated the parashot 
setumot with a single line break and an em-dash (—). Because I have 
a preference for the Aleppo Codex over the Leningrad Codex, the 
parashot in my translation follow it and not the Leningrad Codex. Al- 
though the Aleppo Codex’s version of Leviticus went missing in the 
aftermath of the anti-Jewish riots in Aleppo in 1947, when the syna- 
gogue where the codex was kept was ransacked, we have a record of 
its missing parashot petuhot and parashot setumot from the annotations 
made in Rabbi Shalom Shakhna Yellin’s Tanakh by his son-in-law, 
Rabbi Yehoshua Qimhi. (A scan of Yellin’s annotated Tanakh, unfortu- 
nately of low quality, can be found at the Internet Archive.) 

As a convenience to readers, I have noted the Masoretic literary 
units (the “open” and “closed” parashot) and the familiar chapter divi- 
sions of the Christian Bible in the margins of my translation. Although 
the Masoretes did not number the parashot, I have taken the liberty of 
numbering them in order to make it easier for readers to keep track 
of their place in the text, and to move back and forth between the 
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text and the notes and comments. In the margins of the translation, I 
indicate the parashot petuhot with the prefix “P” followed by a number 
(P1, P2, P3, etc.). In my numbering system, I treat the parashot setumot 
as subunits of the parashot petuhot—thus P2,1 and P2,2, for example, 
indicate the first and second “closed” parashot after P2. In addition, I 
indicate the more familiar chapter divisions by placing the chapter 
number within brackets—for example, [Ch. 25] denotes Leviticus 25. 
Lastly, I also use the margins to indicate places in the text that are 
discussed in the notes and comments that follow the translation; for 
each parashah, these are marked in lowercase letters—a, b, c, etc.—and 
are hyper-linked in the pdf version of this book. 


Ey 


Finally, a few comments about the translation: in translating names 
of people and places, I have not employed the traditional anglicized 
spelling, but have chosen instead to use transliterations that approx- 
imate how scholars believe ancient Hebrew was pronounced. Thus, 
I write Mosheh rather than Moses, Aharon instead of Aaron, and 
Yisra’el in place of Israel. One other unusual feature of my transla- 
tion of names is that I have chosen in many places to replicate one of 
the principal quirks of Hebrew spelling: the consonantal letters yodh 
(“y”) and he (“h”) that are sometimes used to indicate specific vowels. 
In Leviticus, this results in my writing Siynai rather than Sinai, and 
Mosheh instead of Moshe. Such an approach, I believe, helps bring 
the modern-day reader closer to the text by recreating for them one 
aspect of the experience of reading Hebrew. 

The book of Leviticus, which was stitched together from ancient 
cult rule books and which provides a unique window into the practices 
of Yahweh’s cult, played a key role in the composition history of the 
Torah. This composition process played out over many centuries, and 
the shape these books came to have in the final two centuries of work 
seems to have been a product of the joint efforts of the priesthoods 
in Jerusalem and Mount Gerizim. The addition of Leviticus to the 
books of the Torah sometime during the fifth century BCE may have 
stemmed from the desire of the priests in Mount Gerizim to balance 
out the contributions to this material. Prior to the addition of Leviticus, 
the composition was tilted heavily toward Jerusalem: the Samarians 
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had contributed only an early version of Genesis, whereas their coun- 
terparts in Jerusalem contributed the early versions of Deuteronomy, 
Exodus, and Numbers and the Joseph story that connected Genesis 
to those books. With the addition of Leviticus, the addition of the 
case law material in Exodus, and the integration of the concept of the 
Meeting Tent into the Torah—all of which I believe were contributed 
by the priesthood in Samaria—the books of the Torah ultimately came 
to represent a judicious balance between the contributions of the two 
priesthoods. But the contributions of two different priesthoods, which 
lived in separate locations and worked in cults that functioned in 
slightly different ways also resulted in books that appear extraordinar- 
ily “messy” to the modern reader and that are full of contradictions. It 
is my hope that through my work here—both in the translation that 
strives to express the ancient authors’ ideas in natural modern-day 
English and in the notes and comments that explore the complex evo- 
lution of Leviticus—readers may gain a deeper appreciation of this 
fascinating book and the important role it played in the creation of a 
common Torah for Samaritans and Jews. 
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Leviticus Xe" 


AFTER SUMMONING MOSHEH, Yahweh addressed him from the Meeting 
Tent. “Speak to the Yisra’elites, and say to them: 

“In the case in which a person among you presents an offering to 
Yahweh: you should present as your offering some livestock—either 
some cattle or some sheep. 
he should present an unblemished male, presenting it at the entrance 
to the Meeting Tent to win favor for himself in front of Yahweh. He 
should place his hand on the animal’s head, at which point it will 
be accepted on his behalf to make propitiation for him. He should 
slaughter the bull in front of Yahweh, and then Aharon’s sons the 
priests will offer up the blood, splashing it all over the altar at the 
entrance to the Meeting Tent. He will then flay the whole offering and 
butcher it into its different cuts of meat. Next Aharon’s sons the priest 
will start a fire on the altar and arrange some wood over it. Aharon’s 
sons the priests will then arrange the cuts of meat, the head, and the 
hard fat from the kidneys on top of the wood that is on the fire on 
the altar. After rinsing the animal’s offal and its legs with water, the 
priest will burn the entire animal on the altar as a whole offering—a 
sweet-smelling fire offering to Yahweh. 

“‘—If a person presents something from his flocks—either one of his 
sheep or one of his goats—as a whole offering: he should present 
an unblemished male. He should slaughter it on the north side of 
the altar in front of Yahweh, and then Aharon’s sons the priests will 
splash its blood all over the altar. Next, he should butcher it into its 
different cuts of meat, including its head and its kidney fat. The priest 


should then arrange them on the wood that is on the fire on the altar. 


After rinsing the offal and the legs with water, the priest will make 
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—If a person is presenting one of his cattle as a whole offering: 
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an offering of the entire animal, burning it on the altar. It is a whole 
offering—a sweet-smelling fire offering to Yahweh. 
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“*—Tf a person presents some birds as a whole offering to Yahweh: 
he should present either some turtle doves or some collared doves as 
his offering. The priest will present it at the altar, pinch off its head, 
and then burn it on the altar, with its blood being drained against 
the side of the altar. But the person will first remove its crop from 
its plumage, and dispose of the crop beside the eastern face of the 
altar, where the fat is collected. He will next pull it apart by its wings 
(but not separating it). Then the priest will burn it on the altar, on the 
wood on the fire—it is a whole offering, a sweet-smelling fire offering 
to Yahweh. 

“In the case in which a person presents a grain offering to Yahweh: 
his offering should consist of fine flour that he has drizzled some oil 
over and placed some incense on. When he brings it to Aharon’s sons 
the priests, he should grab a handful of the offering—some of the fine 
flour and some of the oil, as well as all the incense. The priest will 
then burn his memorial offering on the altar—a sweet-smelling fire 
offering to Yahweh. The remainder of the grain offering will belong 
to Aharon and his sons—of all Yahweh’s fire offerings, it is especially 
holy. 

“*_Tf you present some baked goods as a grain offering: cakes of fine 
flour, unleavened flat-bread dipped in oil, and unleavened crackers 
smeared with oil. 

““ Tf your offering is a grain offering presented on a griddle: it should 
be fine flour mixed with oil that has been made into unleavened flat- 
bread. Break it into pieces and drizzle some oil on it—then it will be a 
grain offering. 

“!—If your offering is a grain offering presented in a skillet: it should 
be made of fine flour with some oil. Bring the grain offering made 
from these things to Yahweh, presenting it to the priest and then he 
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will take it to the altar. The priest will then remove from the grain 
offering a portion to serve as the memorial offering, burning it on the 
altar—a sweet-smelling fire offering to Yahweh. The remainder of the 
grain offering will belong to Aharon and his sons—of all Yahweh’s 
fire offerings, it is especially holy. 

“!—No grain offering that you present to Yahweh may be made 
with leaven, for you mustn’t burn any kind of leaven nor any kind of 
honey as part of a fire offering to Yahweh. 

“!—As for offerings of first fruits: present them to Yahweh, but 
they mustn’t go up onto the altar as sweet-smelling. 

“*—You should sprinkle all of your grain offerings with salt—you 

mustn’t withhold from your grain offerings the salt of the binding 
agreement with your god. You must present all of your offerings with 
salt on them. 
“Tf you present a grain offering to Yahweh consisting of first fruits: 
fresh barley that has been roasted, groats, and fresh fruit are what you 
should present as your grain offering of first fruits. Put some oil on 
it and place some incense on it—then it will be a grain offering. The 
priest will burn as the memorial offering some of its groats and some 
of its oil in addition to all of its incense—a fire offering to Yahweh. 


+ 


“Tf one’s offering is a welfare offering: 

—" ‘Tf it is some cattle that one presents: whether male or female, 
it should be an unblemished animal that one presents to Yahweh. One 
should place one’s hand on the head of the animal being offered and 
then slaughter it at the entrance to the Meeting Tent. Aharon’s sons 
the priests will then splash its blood all over the altar. One should then 
present some of the welfare offering as a fire offering to Yahweh: the fat 
covering the viscera, all the fat that is on the viscera, the two kidneys 
and the fat on them (which are on top of the loins), and the ligaments 
on the liver (removing them from atop the kidneys). Aharon’s sons 
will burn this on the altar on top of the whole offering resting on the 
wood above the fire—a sweet-smelling fire offering to Yahweh. 


*%* 
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“Tf one offers something from the flocks as a welfare offering to Yah- 
weh: whether male or female, it should be an unblemished animal 
that one presents. 

“*—_Tf it is a sheep that one presents as one’s offering: one should 
present it in front of Yahweh. One should place one’s hand on the 
head of the animal being offered and then slaughter it in front of the 
Meeting Tent. Aharon’s sons will then splash its blood all over the 
altar. One should then present some of the welfare offering as a fire 
offering to Yahweh: its fat parts—its unblemished fat-tail (removing it 
from beside the tail bone), the fat covering the viscera, and all the fat 
that is on the viscera—the two kidneys and the fat on them (which are 
on top of the loins), and the ligaments on the liver (removing them 
from atop the kidneys). The priest will then burn it on the altar—food 
serving as a fire offering to Yahweh. 


Cy 


“’—Tf one’s offering is a goat: one should present it in front of Yahweh. 
One should place one’s hand on the animal’s head and then slaughter 
it in front of the Meeting Tent. Aharon’s sons will then splash its blood 
all over the altar. One should then present some of it as one’s own 
offering—a fire offering to Yahweh: the fat covering the viscera, all the 
fat that is on the viscera, the two kidneys and the fat on them (which 
are on top of the loins), and the ligaments on the liver (removing them 
from atop the kidneys). The priest will then burn these items on the 
altar—food serving as a sweet-smelling fire offering (any fat pieces) to 
Yahweh. 

A permanent practice for you and your future generations, wher- 
ever you live: you mustn’t consume any fat pieces nor any blood.’” 


Ey 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. 

“In the case in which a person inadvertantly violates any of Yah- 
weh’s commandments (things which are proscribed but which a per- 
son inadvertantly does): 

““—Tf the priest who has been consecrated to office errs with 
respect to a guilt offering for the people: on account of the error 
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which he committed, he should present one bull, without blemish, to 
Yahweh as an error offering. He shall bring the bull to the entrance 
to the Meeting Tent, in front of Yahweh, place his hand on the bull’s 
head, and then slaughter the bull in front of Yahweh. The priest who 
has been consecrated to office shall collect some of the bull’s blood 
and take it into the Meeting Tent. Then the priest shall dip his finger in 
the blood and sprinkle some blood seven times on the inner sanctum’s 
curtain in front of Yahweh. Next the priest shall put some of the blood 
on the horns of the pungent-smelling incense altar in front of Yahweh 
inside the Meeting Tent. He must pour out all the bull’s blood on the 
base of the altar for whole offerings in front of the Meeting Tent. 

“* As for all the fat from the bull for the error offering: the priest 
must present some of it as a lift offering—specifically, the fat covering 
the viscera, all the fat that is on the viscera, the two kidneys and the 
fat on them (which are on top of the loins), and the ligaments on the 
liver (removing them from atop the kidneys). [Just as some of the bull 
for the welfare offering was presented as a lift offering.| The priest shall 
burn the fat pieces for the lift offering on the altar for whole offerings 
as well as the bull’s hide, all the meat on its head and legs, its viscera 
and its feces. Then he shall remove the entire remains of the bull from 
the camp, taking it outside to a clean place designated for disposing 
fat and burning it atop some wood in a fire. It must be burned at the 
disposal site for fat. 


4% 


““—Tf the community of Yisra’el as a whole inadvertantly makes a 
mistake (the community being unaware of the matter), doing one of 
the things that Yahweh’s commandments forbid and thereby incurring 
guilt: when the mistake that they committed becomes known, the 
community shall present a bull as an error offering, bringing it to the 
front of the Meeting Tent. The community’s elders shall place their 
hands on the head of the bull in front of Yahweh, and then slaughter 
the bull in front of Yahweh. The priest who has been consecrated to 
office shall take some of the bull’s blood into the Meeting Tent. Then 
the priest shall wet his finger with the blood and sprinkle some blood 
seven times on the curtain in front of Yahweh. Next the priest shall 
put some of the blood on the horns of the altar which is in front of 
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Yahweh inside the Meeting Tent. (He must, however, pour out all the 
bull’s blood at the base of the altar for whole offerings which is by the 
entrance to the Meeting Tent.) 

“*—_With respect to all its fat: the priest must make a lift offering 
of some of it and burn it on the altar. 

“’Regarding his preparation of the bull: he should prepare it in 
the same fashion as he prepared the bull for the error offering. 

“And so the priest will make propitiation on their behalf and they 
will be forgiven. Then he shall take the bull outside the camp and 
burn it in the same fashion that he burned the forementioned bull. 
This is the rite for an error committed by the community. 


Ey 


“*When it is a leader who errs by inadvertantly doing one of things 
that his god Yahweh’s commandments forbid and he thereby becomes 
guilty, or should an error he committed be made known to him: he 
should bring as his offering a woolly billy goat that is without blemish. 
He should place his hand on the goat’s head and then slaughter it in 
the place in front of Yahweh where whole offerings are slaughtered— 
it is an error offering. The priest should use his finger to take some 
blood from the error offering, put it on the horns of the altar for whole 
offerings, and then pour out the rest of the blood at the base of the 
altar. He should burn all of its fat on the altar, similar to the treatment 
of the fat of welfare offerings. And so the priest will make propitiation 
for him because of his error and he will be forgiven. 


Cy 


“*—Tf an individual from the general populace errs inadvertantly by 
doing one of the things that Yahweh’s commandments forbid and he 
thereby becomes guilty, or should an error he committed be made 
known to him: he should bring as his offering a woolly nanny goat, 
unblemished, on account of the error that he committed. He should 
place his hand on the head of his error offering and then slaughter it 
in the place for slaughtering whole offerings. The priest should take 
some of its blood with his finger, put in on the horns of the altar for 
whole offerings, and then pour out the rest of the blood at the base of 
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the altar. All of its fat should be removed in the same fashion that fat 
from welfare offerings is removed, and then the priest should burn the 
fat pieces on the altar—an offering pleasing in aroma to Yahweh. And 
so the priest will make propitiation for him and he will be forgiven. 
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“*—Tf he brings a lamb to present as his error offering: he should bring 
an unblemished female. He should place his hand on the head of his 
error offering and then slaughter it as an error offering in the place 
where one slaughters whole offerings. The priest will take some of the 
blood from the error offering with his finger, put in on the horns of 
the altar for whole offerings, and then pour out the rest of the blood 
at the base of the altar. All of its fat should be removed in the same 
fashion that the fat of a sheep given as a welfare offering is removed, 
and then the priest will burn the fat pieces on the altar with other fire 
offerings being presented to Yahweh. And so the priest will make 
propitiation for him because of the error that he committed and he 
will be forgiven. 
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““Regarding situations in which a person commits an error: 

“*—Tn the case in which one hears testimony in a case when he 
himself was a witness or saw the event in question or has knowledge 
of it: if he doesn’t report the evidence that he is privy to, he shall bear 
the consequences of his wrong-doing. 

“*—_Or in the case in which a person touches anything that is 
unclean (such as the carcass of an unclean wild animal or the carcass 
of unclean domesticated animal, or an unclean bug or pest that has 
died): even if he was unaware of doing so, he is unclean and he 
thereby has committed an offence. 

“*—_Or in the case in which one touches some uncleanness on 
another person with respect to any type of uncleanness by which 
someone can become unclean: even if he was unaware of doing so, he 
should have known and he thereby has committed an offence. 

“*—_Or in the case in which a person rashly makes a verbal oath 
to do something, regardless of what it is, with respect to anything 
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about which people rashly make oaths: even if he was unaware this 
was rash, he should have known so and he thereby has committed an 
offence with respect to one of these things. 

“When a person commits an offence with respect to one of these 
such errors, he should publicly acknowledge the thing about which 
he erred. He should bring his guilt offering to Yahweh on account of 
the error that he committed: a female from his flocks (a ewe lamb or 
a woolly nanny goat) as an error offering. The priest will then make 
propitiation on his behalf because of his error. 

“*—Tf one doesn’t have the means to procure a sheep or goat: he 
may bring to Yahweh two turtle doves or two collared doves as his 
guilt offering for the error he committed—one as an error offering 
and one as a whole offering. He should bring them to the priest and 
he will present first the one that is to be an error offering. He shall 
nip its head from its neck but not sever it completely. Then he shall 
sprinkle some blood from the error offering on the side of the altar; 
the remainder of the blood should be drained out at the base of the 
altar. That is the error offering. 

““—He should prepare the second bird as a whole offering in 
the customary manner. And so the priest will make propitiation on 
his behalf on account of the error that he committed and he will be 
forgiven. 

““If one doesn’t have the means for two turtle doves or two collared 
doves: he may bring as the offering for his error one-tenth of an eyphah 
of fine flour as an error offering. He mustn’t put any oil on it, nor 
place any incense on it, for it is an error offering. When he brings it to 
the priest, the priest will grab a handful of it as a memorial offering 
and burn it on the altar along with other fire offerings being presented 
to Yahweh—it is an error offering. And so the priest will make propi- 
tiation on his behalf on account of the error that he committed due to 
one of the aforementioned situations, and he will be forgiven. [It will 
belong to the priest, similar to a grain offering.]’ ” 

“In the case in which a person acts unfaithfully,” Yahweh said to 
Mosheh, “and makes an inadvertant error with respect to things con- 
secrated to Yahweh: 
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“—He should bring to Yahweh an unblemished ram from his 
flocks as his guilt offering (with an assessed value in shegels of silver 
according to the standard of the cultic sheqel, as appropriate for a guilt 
offering). He shall replace in whole the consecrated item with respect 
to which he erred, add on an extra twenty percent, and then give it all 
to the priest. The priest will then make propitiation on his behalf with 
the ram that is to be the guilt offering, and so he will be forgiven. 
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“In the case in which a person unknowingly makes an error and does 
something forbidden by one of Yahweh’s commandments: 

“—Fven though he didn’t know it was forbidden, he is guilty and 
must bear the consequences of his wrong-doing. He should bring to 
the priest an unblemished ram from his flocks that meets the valuation 
criteria for a guilt offering. The priest will then make propitiation on 
his behalf on account of the inadvertant error that he committed (for 
he was unaware that what he did was forbidden), and so he will be 
forgiven. It is a guilt offering—he has certainly committed an offence 
against Yahweh.” 


+ 


“In the case in which a person makes an error,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, 
“and acts unfaithfully toward Yahweh—for example, if he deceives his 
colleague with respect to something left in his safe-keeping or with 
respect to some collateral pledged to him; or if he robs him; or if he 
extorts something from his colleague; or if he finds a missing item 
and then lies about it, making a false declaration—or additionally, if 
he does any of the sorts of things by doing which people commit a 
wrong: 

“—So if it happens that he makes an error and is guilty, he must 
return the goods that he stole, or the items that he extorted, or the 
things left in safe-keeping with him, or the missing item that he found, 
or anything at all about which he made a false declaration. He should 
make full compensation for that for which he is culpable, adding 
twenty percent to its value, and then return it to the one to whom it 
belongs when he presents his guilt offering. 
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“—He should bring his guilt offering to Yahweh: an unblemished 
ram from his flocks that meets the valuation criteria for a guilt offering 
presented to the priest. The priest will then make propitiation on his 
behalf in front of Yahweh, and he will be forgiven for doing one of the 
sorts of things by doing which one incurs guilt.” 


Cy 


“Command Aharon and his sons as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. 
“ ‘Here are the rules for whole offerings: 

“!*—A whole offering is one that remains on the hearth atop the 
altar overnight until morning with the altar fire burning all the while. 

“*_The priest should put on his linen tunic while also putting the 
linen underwear on over his member. Then he should remove the fat 
(the fire having consumed the whole offering on the altar) and place it 
beside the altar. He should then strip off his clothes, put on another 
set of clothes, and take the fat outside the camp to a clean place. 

““—The fire that is burning on the altar mustn’t die out. The 
priest must kindle fresh wood on it every morning, arrange the whole 
offering on it, and burn on it the fat from the welfare offerings. A fire 
must be continually burning on the altar—it mustn’t die out. 

“ ‘Here are the rules for grain offerings: 

““——Aharon’s sons should present it in front of Yahweh while 
standing at the front of the altar, pick up some of it in his fist—some of 
the grain offering’s fine flour, some of its oil, and all of the incense that 
is on the grain offering—and then burn it on the altar, a sweet-smelling 
memorial offering to Yahweh. 

“*— Aharon and his sons may eat the remainder of the offering—it 
should be eaten as flat-bread in a consecrated area [specifically, they 
should eat it in the Meeting Tent’s courtyard]. It mustn’t be baked with 
leaven. 

““—T have given it as their portion from my fire offerings—it is 
especially holy, similar to the error offering and the guilt offering. 

““—Any males among Aharon’s descendants may eat it—that 
should be a permanent practice for you and your future generations 
with respect to Yahweh’s fire offerings. 

“*—— Anyone who touches such offerings becomes consecrated.’ ” 
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“This is the offering that Aharon and his sons should present to Yahweh 
on the day of his installation ceremony,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, 
“when he is smeared with consecration ointment: 

“—One-tenth of an eyphah of fine flour as a grain offering each 
day—half of it in the morning and half in the evening. 

“—]t should be prepared on a pan with oil; you should present it 
once it is well-mixed. It is a cooked grain offering broken into pieces 
that you will present, pleasing in aroma to Yahweh. 

“—The priest from among his sons who is being installed to office 
as his replacement shall prepare it. 

“—As a permanent practice, it should be burned in its entirety as 
an offering to Yahweh. 

“—All grain offerings from priests should be burned in their 
entirety—they mustn't be eaten.” 


+ 


“Speak to Aharon and his sons as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. 
““Here are the rules for error offerings: 

“!—The error offering must be slaughtered in front of Yahweh in 
the same place where the whole offering is slaughtered—it is especially 
holy. 

“The priest who presents the error offering may eat it; it should 
be consumed in a consecrated area [that is, in the Meeting Tent’s court- 
yard]. 

“*——Anyone who touches meat from it becomes consecrated. 

“Should some of its blood spurt on a piece of clothing: anything 
spattered with its blood you must wash in a consecrated area. 

“The earthenware vessel in which it is cooked should be broken 
after cooking. But if it was cooked in a copper pot, it should be scoured 
and then rinsed with water. 

“*—_Any male among the priests may eat it—it is especially holy. 

“*— Any error offering for which some of its blood is brought to 
the Meeting Tent to make propitiation in the inner sanctum may not 
be eaten—it must be incinerated in a fire. 


+ 
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“ ‘Here are the rules for guilt offerings (these are especially holy): 

“‘—The guilt offering should be slaughtered in the same place 
where the whole offering is slaughtered. 

“*—TIts blood should be splashed all over the altar. 

“*_ All the fat parts from it should be offered up: the fat-tail, the 
fat covering the viscera, the two kidneys and fat on them (which are 
on top of the loins), and the ligaments on the liver (removing them 
from atop the kidneys). 

“‘— The priest should burn the fat parts on the altar as a fire 
offering to Yahweh—it is a guilt offering. 

“*——Any male among the priests may eat it. It must be eaten in a 
consecrated area—it is especially holy. 

““_The guilt offering is identical to the error offering—there is 
one set of rules for them. 

“*—Tts meat belongs to the priest who makes propitiation with it. 

““ Likewise, with respect to the priest who presents someone’s 
whole offering: the hide of the whole offering which he presented 
shall belong to him. 

““—_ Any grain offering that is baked in an oven or prepared ina 
sauce-pan or on a griddle shall belong to the priest who presents it. 

“* Any grain offering, whether mixed with oil or dry, shall belong 
to all the Aharonide priests, with each receiving equal portions. 


cry 


“ ‘Here are the rules for welfare offerings that are presented to Yahweh: 

““—Tf a person presents it for the purpose of giving thanks, he 
may present the following items on top of the thanksgiving welfare 
offering: flat-bread cakes mixed with oil, flat-bread crackers smeared 
with oil, or fine flour kneaded into loaves mixed with oil. 

“*—_A person may also present his offering on top of loaves of 
leavened bread, atop his thanksgiving welfare offering. 

“*__ A person must present some of it—that is, a single piece from 
the entire offering—as a lift offering to Yahweh; that part will belong 
to the priest who splashes blood from the welfare offering on the altar. 

““_The meat from the thanksgiving welfare offering should be 
eaten on the same day that that it is presented—one ought not leave 
any of it over till the next morning. 
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“*—_Regardless of whether a person’s welfare offering is to fulfill 
a vow or is freely given, it should be eaten on the same day that the 
person presents his welfare offering; whatever remains from it must 
be eaten the next day. Any meat from a welfare offering that remains 
on the third day must be incinerated in a fire. [If in fact some meat from 
a welfare offering is eaten on the third day, the one presenting it will not win 
any favor for himself—it won't be credited to him. It’s a disgusting thing and 
the person who eats any of it will suffer the consequences of his wrong-doing. ] 

“*— Any meat that touches anything that is unclean mustn’t be 
eaten—it should be incinerated in a fire. 

“*_ As regards the meat: all who are ritually pure may eat some. 

““_Regarding a person who eats meat from a welfare offering 
presented to Yahweh and who has some ritual impurity: that person 
must be cut off from his kinspeople. 

“*—Tn the case in which a person who touches anything unclean— 
whether some uncleanness on a person or some unclean animal or 
any detestable thing that is unclean—and then eats some meat from 
a welfare offering presented to Yahweh: that person must be cut off 
from his kinspeople.’” 


4% 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “ “You 
mustn’t eat any of the fat parts of cattle, sheep, or goats. 

“’_The fat parts from an animal carcass (whether it died from 
natural causes or was killed by a predator) may be used for various 
sorts of work—but you absolutely mustn’t eat them. 

“*—For with respect to anyone who eats fat from an animal when 
part of that animal was presented as a fire offering to Yahweh: the 
person who consumes such a thing must be cut off from his kinspeople. 

“*—You mustn’t consume any blood belonging to a bird or an ani- 
mal in any place that you live. As regards any person who consumes 
any such blood: that person must be cut off from his kinspeople.’ ” 


+ 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “ ‘With 
respect to one who presents his welfare offering to Yahweh: 
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““_One presenting a welfare offering to Yahweh should bring a 
gift to Yahweh from his welfare offering, carrying in his hands the 
fire offering owed to Yahweh: specifically, one should bring the fat on 
the breast while also presenting the breast meat as a wave offering in 
front of Yahweh. The priest will then burn the fat on the altar, and the 
breast meat will belong to Aharon and his sons. 

“* At the same time, you should take the right leg from your wel- 
fare offerings and present it to the priest as a lift offering. Whichever 
one of Aharon’s sons presents the blood from the welfare offering and 
its fat shall receive the right leg as his portion. 

“For from the Yisra’elites—that is, from their welfare offerings—I 
have taken the breast meat that was presented as a wave offering and 
the leg that was presented as a lift offering and given them to Aharon 
the Priest and to his sons as a permanent practice imposed on the 
Yisra’elites.’” 

The foregoing are the consecrated portions for Aharon and for his 
sons from the fire offerings presented to Yahweh, as of the day that 
he installed them to serve as priests to Yahweh—the portions which 
Yahweh commanded the Yisra’elites to give to them at the time that 
he consecrated them from the Yisra’elites—a permanent practice for 
them and their future generations. 

These are the rules for whole offerings, for grain offerings, for error 
offerings, and for guilt offerings, as well as for installation offerings 
and welfare offerings, which Yahweh commanded Mosheh on Mount 
Siynai when he commanded the Yisra’elites to bring their gifts to 
Yahweh in the Siynai Wilderness. 


Cy 


“Summon Aharon along with his sons,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “tak- 
ing also the priestly garments, the consecration ointment, a bull for an 
error offering and two rams, and the basket of flat-bread. At the same 
time, convene the entire community at the entrance to the Meeting 
Tent.” 

Mosheh did just as Yahweh commanded him, and the community 
gathered at the entrance to the Meeting Tent. 

“Here is what Yahweh has commanded us to do,” Mosheh an- 
nounced to the community. Then Mosheh had Aharon and his sons 
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approach and he bathed them with water. 

Next he put the under-tunic on Aharon and tied the sash on him; 
he then clothed him with the outer robe and put the shoulder-cape on 
him, tying on the cape’s decorative band and securing the shoulder- 
cape with it. He put the decision-pouch on him and placed the uriym 
and thummiym inside the decision-pouch. He placed the turban on his 
head and then placed the gold flower blossom (the sacred crown) on 
the front of the turban, just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh. 

Mosheh next took the consecration ointment and smeared it on the 
shrine and everything inside it and so consecrated those things. Then 
he spattered seven globs of ointment on the altar and smeared it on 
the altar, on all its equipment, and on the wash basin and its stand to 
consecrate those things. 

Next he poured some of the consecration ointment on Aharon’s 
head and smeared it around to consecrate him. 

Mosheh then had Aharon’s sons approach. He put their under- 
tunics on them, tied on their sashes, and bound their turbans on their 
heads, just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh. 

Next he led in the bull for the error offering. Aharon and his sons 
placed their hands on the bull’s head. He slaughtered it and then 
Mosheh took the blood and with his finger smeared it all over the 
horns of the altar, thus purifying the altar. (The rest of blood, however, 
he poured out at the base of the altar.) And so he consecrated it in 
order to make atonement for it. 

He took all the fat that was on the viscera, the ligaments on the 
liver, and the two kidneys and the fat on them and then Mosheh 
burned all of it on the altar. However, the bull itself—including its 
hide, its meat, and its feces—he incinerated in a fire outside the camp, 
just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh. 

Next Mosheh presented the ram for the whole offering. Aharon 
and his sons placed their hands on the ram’s head. He slaughtered it 
and then Mosheh splashed its blood all over the altar. He butchered 
the ram into its various parts, and then Mosheh burned the head, 
the butchered pieces, and the loin fat until they were completely 
consumed. Then, after rinsing the viscera and the legs with water, 
Mosheh burned the entire ram on the altar as a whole offering (it 
was a sweet-smelling fire offering to Yahweh), just as Yahweh had 
commanded Mosheh. 
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Mosheh next presented the second ram—the ram for the installa- 
tion offering. Aharon and his sons placed their hands on the ram’s 
head. He slaughtered it, and then, taking some of its blood, Mosheh 
put some on Aharon’s right earlobe, right thumb, and right big toe. 
He had Aharon’s sons approach and then he put some blood on their 
right earlobes, right thumbs, and right big toes. After splashing blood 
all over the altar, Mosheh took the fat parts—the fat-tail, all the fat on 
the viscera, the ligaments on the liver, and the two kidneys and the fat 
on them—along with the right hind leg. Then, from the basket of flat- 
bread that was in front of Yahweh, he took one loaf of flat-bread, one 
loaf of oily bread, and one cracker, and set them on top of the fat pieces 
and the right hind leg. He placed all of that in Aharon’s hands and in 
his sons’ hands and presented those pieces as a wave offering in front 
of Yahweh. Then, taking the pieces from their hands, Mosheh burned 
them on the altar on top of the previously burned whole offering— 
they served as the installation offering, a sweet-smelling fire offering 
to Yahweh. Lastly, Mosheh took the breast meat and presented it as 
a wave offering in front of Yahweh—it served as Mosheh’s portion 
from the ram presented as the installation offering, just as Yahweh 
had commanded Mosheh. 

Next, taking some consecration ointment and some of the blood 
that was on the altar, Mosheh sprinkled it on Aharon and on his 
clothes, and on his sons with him and on their clothes, thus consecrat- 
ing Aharon and his clothes along with his sons and their clothes. 

“Cook the meat at the entrance to the Meeting Tent,” Mosheh said 
to Aharon and his sons. “Eat it there, along with the bread which 
was in the basket for the installation ceremony, in keeping with my 
previous command that Aharon and his sons should eat it. Whatever 
remains of the meat and the bread you must incinerate in fire. Don’t 
leave the front of the Meeting Tent for seven days, until the day that 
the period for your installation ceremony has been completed, for 
your installation ceremony will last for seven days. Exactly as he 
has done today, so Yahweh commanded me to do in order to make 
propitiation for you. You must sit at the entrance to the Meeting Tent 
all day and all night for seven days, observing this period of service 
to Yahweh so that you not die, for so have I been commanded.” 

Then Aharon and his sons did all those things that Yahweh had 
commanded through Mosheh. 
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On the eighth day, Mosheh summoned Aharon and his sons and 
Yisra’el’s elders. 

“Procure a bull calf as an error offering and a ram for a whole 
offering, both of which are without blemish,” Mosheh said to Aharon, 
“and offer them up to Yahweh. Then say this to the Yisra’elites: ‘Pro- 
cure a woolly billy goat for an error offering, a bull calf and a ram 
lamb—both one year of age and without blemish—as a whole offering, 
and a bull and a ram as a welfare offering, slaughtering them all in 
front of Yahweh, along with a grain offering mixed with oil, for today 
Yahweh is going to show himself to you.’” 

They then took those things that Mosheh had commanded to the 
front of the Meeting Tent. The entire community approached and 
stood in front of Yahweh. 

“Here is what Yahweh commanded you should do so that Yah- 
weh’s radiant splendor shows itself to you!” Mosheh proclaimed. 

“Approach the altar,” Mosheh said to Aharon, “and prepare your 
error offering and your whole offering, making propitiation on your 
own behalf and on behalf of the people. Then prepare the people’s 
offering, making propitiation on their behalf, just as Yahweh has 
commanded.” 

Aharon then approached the altar and slaughtered the bull calf for 
his error offering. Aharon’s sons brought the blood to him, he dipped 
his finger in the blood, and then he smeared it on the horns of the altar. 
The rest of the blood, however, he poured out at the base of the altar. 
The fat parts from the error offering, its kidneys, and the ligaments 
from its liver he burned in their entirety on the altar, just as Yahweh 
had commanded Mosheh. (The meat and the hide he incinerated in a 
fire outside the camp.) 

Then Aharon slaughtered the whole offering. His sons delivered 
the blood to him and then he splashed it all over the altar. Next they 
delivered to him the whole offering, butchered into its various parts, 
and its head, and he burned them in their entirety on the altar. He 
next rinsed the viscera and the legs in water and burned them in their 
entirety on top of the whole offering on the altar. 

He then presented the people’s offering. He took the woolly billy 
goat for the people’s error offering, slaughtered it, and so performed 
the error offering similar to the previous one. Next he presented the 
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whole offering, performing that offering in the customary manner; he 
then presented the grain offering, filling his palm with some of it and 
then burning it entirely on the altar [this was separate from the whole 
offering made each morning]. 

Aharon slaughtered the bull and the ram for the people’s welfare 
offering. His sons delivered the blood to him and he then splashed it 
all over the altar. The fat parts from the bull and the ram—the fat-tail, 
the part covering, the kidneys, and the ligaments on the liver—they 
placed on top of the breast meat and then he burned the fat pieces 
in their entirety on the altar. At the same time Aharon presented 
the breast meat and the right hind leg as a wave offering in front of 
Yahweh, just as Mosheh had commanded. 

Finally, Aharon raised his hands while facing the people and 
blessed them and then stepped down from the altar, having performed 
the people’s error offering, whole offering, and welfare offering. 

Mosheh and Aharon entered the Meeting Tent. When they came 
out, they blessed the people, and then Yahweh’s radiant splendor 
showed itself to all of them. A fire sent by Yahweh shot out and 
consumed the whole offering and the fat pieces on the altar, seeing 
which the people cried out in joy and threw themselves to the ground, 
overcome with awe. 

Aharon’s sons—that is, Nadav and Aviyhu—each took his fire- 
pan, put fire on it and placed incense on top; they then presented 
an unauthorized fire offering to Yahweh—one which he didn’t order 
them to perform. A fire sent by Yahweh shot out and consumed them, 
and so they died in front of Yahweh. 

“Its what Yahweh said,” Mosheh said to Aharon, “that he would 
show himself holy through those who are near him, and show him- 
self transcendant in front of the people.” Aharon just stood there 
speechless. 

Mosheh then summoned Aharon’s cousins, Miysha’el and Eltza- 
phan Uzziy’elsson. “Come here,” he said, “and take your kinsmen 
away from the shrine to somewhere outside the camp.” They ap- 
proached and then carried them outside the camp wrapped in their 
under-tunics, just as Mosheh had ordered. 

“Don’t unwrap the turbans on your heads,” Mosheh said to Aharon 
and his sons El’azar and Iythamar, “and don’t rip your clothing so that 
you not die and so that Yahweh not become enraged with the commu- 
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nity. Your kinsmen—the entire nation of Yisra’el—are lamenting the 
conflagration that Yahweh caused! You mustn’t leave the entrance to 
the Meeting Tent lest you die, for Yahweh’s consecration ointment is 
on you.” 

And so they did just as Mosheh ordered. 
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“You mustn’t drink any wine or beer—neither you nor your sons— 
when you approach the Meeting Tent so that you not die,” Yahweh 
said to Aharon. “That shall be a permanent practice for you and for 
your future generations, in order that you might distinguish between 
what is consecrated and what is common, and between what is impure 
and what is pure, and so that you might teach the Yisra’elites all the 
laws that Yahweh has spoken to them through Mosheh.” 


+ 


“Take the portion of the grain offering that remains from the fire of- 
ferings to Yahweh,” Mosheh said to Aharon and his remaining sons 
El’azar and Iythamar, “and eat it beside the altar as flat-bread, for it 
is especially holy. You must eat it in a consecrated area, for that is 
the portion for you and the portion for your sons from Yahweh’s fire 
offerings (for so I have been commanded). 

“Likewise, you must eat the breast meat that was presented as a 
wave offering and the hind leg that was presented as a lift offering 
in an area that is kept ritually clean—you along with your sons and 
daughters—for that is the portion for you and the portion for your 
children that is given from the Yisra’elites’ welfare offerings. 

“In addition to the fat pieces from the fire offerings, they shall 
bring the hind leg that was presented as a lift offering and the breast 
meat that was presented as a wave offering and present them as 
wave offerings to Yahweh, and then they will belong to you and 
your children—this shall be a permanent practice, just as Yahweh has 
commanded.” 

Then, when Mosheh inquired as to the whereabouts of the billy 
goat for the error offering and learned that it had already been burned, 
he became enraged with Aharon’s remaining sons El’azar and Iytha- 
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mar. “Why didn’t you eat the error offering in the consecrated area?! 
For it is especially holy, and it was given to you to take away the 
community’s iniquity by making propitiation on their behalf in front 
of Yahweh. Look, its blood hasn’t been brought inside to the outer 
sanctum. But you must eat it in the outer sanctum, just as I have 
commanded.” 

“Look here,” Aharon said to Mosheh, “it was just today that the 
people’s error offering and whole offering were presented to Yahweh, 
and that was also what happened with me—but I will eat the error 
offering today. Will that be acceptable to Yahweh?” 

Mosheh heard him, and was pleased. 


Cry 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh and 
Aharon. “ ‘Here are the animals that you may eat from all the creatures 
that live on land: 

““—With respect to animals that have hooves: any animal that 
divides its hoof into parts and that brings up its cud, that animal you 
may eat. 

““ However, of the animals that bring up the cud and of those 
that divide their hoof, here are the ones that you may not eat: the 
camel (because it brings up its cud, but it doesn’t have a cloven hoof, 
you must treat it as unclean); the shaphan (because it brings up its cud, 
but it doesn’t have a cloven hoof, you must treat it as unclean); the 
arneveth (because it brings up its cud, but it doesn’t have a cloven hoof, 
you must treat it as unclean); and the pig (because it has a cloven hoof 
and divides its hoof into parts, but doesn’t bring up its cud, you must 
treat it as unclean). You mustn’t eat any meat from them, nor touch 
their carcasses—you must treat them as unclean. 


“ ‘Here is what you may eat from those things that live in water: 

“*— Any animal that has fins and scales and that lives in water (in 
the seas or in streams): those animals you may eat. 

“*— Any animals living in the seas or in streams that don’t have 
fins and scales (out of all those things that populate the waters and 
out of all creatures living in water): those animals you must treat as 
abhorrent. You shall treat them as abhorrent—you mustn’t eat any 
meat from them, and you must treat their carcasses as abhorrent. All 
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animals living in water that have neither fins nor scales you must treat 
as abhorrent. 

“*_These are the types of birds that you must treat as abhorrent 
(they mustn’t be eaten—they are abhorrent): eagles, vultures, and 
ospreys; kites and the various species of hawk; all the species of 
raven, ostriches, owls, and sea-gulls; the various species of falcon; 
screech-owls, cormorants, and eagle-owls; water-hens, pelicans, and 
carrion-vultures; storks, the various species of parrot; hoopoes and 
bats; all flying four-legged bugs and insects. These you must treat as 
abhorrent. 

“* However, of the flying insects that walk on four legs, here are 
the ones that you may eat: those that have articulated hind legs above 
their feet which they use to jump along the ground. Of those types of 
insects, these are the ones you may eat: the various species of cicada, 
the various species of desert locust, the various species of migratory 
locust, and the various species of grasshopper. (All other flying insects 
that have four legs you must treat as abhorrent.) 


““By these animals you will make yourselves unclean (anyone who 
touches one of their carcasses becomes unclean until the evening; 
anyone who picks up one of their carcasses must wash his clothes, 
and he will be unclean until the evening): 

“*—_With respect to all animals that have hooves but that don’t 
divide them and that don’t bring up their cud: these you must treat as 
unclean. Anyone who touches them becomes unclean. 

“*—_With respect to all those that walk on their palms (out of all 

the wild animals that walk on four legs): these animals you must 
treat as unclean. Anyone who touches the carcass of such an animal 
becomes unclean until the evening. Anyone who picks up the carcass 
of such an animal must wash his clothes, and he will be unclean until 
the evening. You must treat these animals as unclean. 
“Of the species of small animals found on the ground, here are the 
ones that you must treat as unclean: moles, mice, and the various 
species of lizard (enaqahs, agamas, and geckos; chameleons and skinks). 
Of the common animals, you must treat these as unclean. Anyone 
who touches one of them when it’s dead becomes unclean until the 
evening. 
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““Anything upon which one of these animals falls when it dies 
becomes unclean: 

“*—Tn the case of any container made of wood or cloth or leather 
or sackcloth (any type of container that is used for work): the container 
should be dunked in water. It will be unclean until evening and clean 
thereafter. 

“!—As for any clay jar into which one of these animals falls dead: 
everything inside it must be treated as unclean and the jar itself you 
must break into pieces. 

““— Any store of cereal intended for consumption which water 
gets into: that must be treated as unclean. 

“*—Any beverage that people drink in any sort of cup: that must 
be treated as unclean. 

“*— Anything upon which the dead body of one of these animals 
falls: that must be treated as unclean. 

““—Tn the case of an oven or stove: they must be broken as they 
will have become unclean—you must treat them as unclean. 

““ However, in the case of a spring or cistern (that is, a place 
for water storage): those will remain clean, although someone who 
touches one of these animals’ dead bodies becomes unclean. 

“*Tf one of these animals’ dead bodies falls on any seeds that are 
to be planted: the seeds should treated as clean. 

“*—_But if the seeds are being watered when one of these animals’ 
dead bodies falls on them: you must treat those seeds as unclean. 
“In the case in which one of the animals that you use as food dies: 

““— Anyone who touches its carcass becomes unclean until the 
evening. 

“*—— Anyone who eats some meat from it must wash his clothes— 
he will be unclean until the evening. 

““— Anyone who picks up its carcass must wash his clothes—he 
will be unclean until the evening. 

““All small animals found on the ground are abhorrent—they 
mustn’t be eaten. 

““All animals that move on their belly and all that use four or 
more legs to move (with respect to all small animals that live on the 
ground): you mustn’t eat any of them—they are abhorrent. 

“Don’t make yourselves abhorrent with any kind of bug or pest— 
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don’t make yourselves unclean with them and so become unclean 
because of them. For I am your god Yahweh. You must make your- 
selves holy and so be holy, for I myself am holy. You mustn’t make 
yourselves unclean with any bug or pest found on the ground, for 
I, Yahweh, am the one who brought you up from Egypt in order to 
become your god. And so you must be holy, for I am holy.’” 

These are the rules for animals, for birds, for all creatures that live 
in water, and for all bugs and pests that live on land with respect to 
distinguishing between those that are unclean and those that are clean, 
and between those animals that may be eaten and those animals that 
may not be eaten. 


+ 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. 

“*—Tn the case in which you inseminate a woman and she gives 
birth to male: she shall be considered unclean for seven days [that is, 
she shall be unclean the same length of time as she is during her menstrual 
cycle]. On the eighth day the boy’s foreskin should be cut off. For 
thirty-three days she shall recuperate in order to regain cleanness from 
any loss of blood. She mustn’t touch any consecrated item, nor enter 
the shrine until her purification period is complete. 

“*—_Tf she gives birth to a female: she shall be unclean for two 
weeks [relative to the period of her menstrual impurity]. And she should 
recuperate for sixty-six days to regain cleanness from any loss of blood. 

“When her purification period is complete (whether it was for a 
son or a daughter): she should bring to the priest at the entrance to the 
Meeting Tent a ram lamb, one year of age, for a whole offering, and a 
turtle dove or collared dove for an error offering. He will present the 
offerings in front of Yahweh and make propitiation for her. Then she 
will be cleansed from what caused her loss of blood.’ ” 

These are the rules for a woman who gives birth, for either a male 
birth or a female birth. 

(If she doesn’t have the means to procure a lamb, she should obtain 
two turtle doves or two collared doves, one for a whole offering and 
one for an error offering, and then the priest will make propitiation 
for her and she will be clean.) 
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“In the case in which there is a sign of disease on the skin anywhere 
on a person’s body,” Yahweh said to Mosheh and Aharon, “such as 
a tumor or open sore or white spot: the person should be brought to 
Aharon the Priest or to one of his sons who is a priest. The priest will 
inspect the mark on the skin. 

“—Tf the hair on the mark has turned white and if the appearance 
of the mark is darker than the skin: that is a sign of disease. When the 
priest inspects it, he must declare the person unclean. 

“—However, if it’s a white spot that is on the skin, and if its 
appearance is not darker than the surrounding skin and no hair has 
turned white: the priest will quarantine the stricken person for seven 
days. 

“—On the seventh day, the priest will inspect the person again. If 
he determines that the mark is unchanged and that it hasn’t spread on 
the skin: the priest will quarantine the person for another seven days. 

“—On the seventh day, the priest will inspect the person a third 
time. If he determines that the mark has faded and that it hasn’t spread 
on the skin: the priest will pronounce the person clean—it is a benign 
mark. Then the person shall shall wash his clothes and be clean. 

“—Tf it so happens that the open sore does spread on the skin after 
the person has shown himself to the priest to become clean, then the 
person should once more present himself to the priest. The priest will 
then make an inspection. If he determines the open sore has spread 
on the skin: he will declare the person unclean—it is a malignancy. 


Cry 


“In the case in which a person shows some sign of disease on the skin: 
that person will be brought to the priest, and the priest will make an 
inspection. 

“—Tf he determines there is a white tumor on the skin and it has 
turned some hair white, and if the luster of the flesh within the area of 
the tumor is healthy: it is a dormant disease on the skin. The priest 
should declare the person unclean. He musn’t quarantine the person, 
for that person is unclean. 
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“—Tf the disease erupts on the skin, and the disease covers the 
stricken person’s skin in its entirety from head to foot from whatever 
view the priest takes: the priest will make an inspection. If he deter- 
mines that the disease has covered all the flesh on the body: he will 
declare the stricken person clean. All the skin turned white, so the 
person is clean. 

“—But on the day when any part of the flesh regains its luster, the 
person shall be considered unclean again. The priest must inspect the 
flesh that has revived and pronounce the person unclean. The revived 
flesh is unclean—it is a skin disease. 

“—Or in the case in which the revived flesh reverts and turns white 
again: the person should go to the priest. The priest will inspect it. If 
he determines the mark has turned white: the priest should pronounce 
the mark clean. The person should be considered clean. 


+ 


“With regard to the flesh on the body: 

“—Jn the case in which there is a boil on the skin and it then heals: 
if there is a white bump where the boil was or a reddish-white sore, it 
should be shown to the priest. The priest will make an inspection. 

“—If he determines that its appearance is lighter than the skin and 
that the hair on it has turned white: the priest will pronounce the 
person unclean—the boil has become infected with disease. 

“—If the priest inspects it and determines that there isn’t any white 
hair on it and it isn’t lighter than the skin, but is simply dull in color: 
the priest should have the person quarantine for seven days. Then, if 
it turns out that it has spread on the skin: the priest will pronounce 
the person unclean—it is the mark of a disease. 

“—But if the sore remains unchanged and hasn’t spread: it is a 
scar from the boil—the priest should pronounce the person clean. 
“Also with regard to the flesh on the body: 

“—Tf there is a burn mark on the skin, and the skin tone of the burn 
mark is that of a reddish-white or white sore: the priest should inspect 
it. If he determines some hair in the sore area has turned white and its 
appearance is darker than the skin: the burn mark has become infected 
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with disease. The priest must pronounce the person unclean—it is the 
mark of a disease. 

“—But if the priest inspects it and determines that there isn’t any 
white hair in the sore area and it isn’t lighter in appearance than the 
skin but is simply dull in color: the priest will have the person quaran- 
tine for seven days. On the seventh day the priest should inspect the 
person. If it turns out that it has spread on the skin: the priest should 
pronounce the person unclean—it is the mark of a disease. 

“—But if the sore remains unchanged and hasn’t spread on the 
skin and is dull in color: it is a burn scar that has become irritated. The 
priest should pronounce the person clean, for it is only a burn scar. 


Ey 


“With respect to either men or women: 

“—Tn the case in which there is a sore on a person’s head or chin: 
the priest should inspect the sore. If he determines that its appearance 
is darker than the skin and if there is some fine blond hair in the 
sore area: the priest should pronounce the person unclean. It is an 
inflammation—it is a skin disease on the head or chin. 

“—But in the case in which the priest inspects the inflamed sore 
and determines that its appearance isn’t darker than the skin and there 
isn’t any black hair in it: the priest will bandage the inflamed sore for 
seven days. On the seventh day, the priest should inspect the sore. 

“—If he determines that the inflammation hasn’t spread, that there 
isn’t any blond hair in it, and that its appearance isn’t darker than 
the skin: the person should shave himself all over (but not shave the 
inflamed area), and then the priest will bandage the inflamed area for 
another seven days. 

“—The priest will inspect the inflammation on the seventh day. If 
he determines that the inflammation hasn’t spread on the skin and that 
its appearance isn’t darker than the skin: the priest should pronounce 
the person clean. The person will wash his clothing and then be clean. 

“—But if it happens that the inflammation does spread on the skin 
after the person was declared clean: the priest will inspect it again. If 
he determines that the inflammation has spread on the skin: the priest 
need not look for any blond hair—the person is unclean. 
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“—But if in the priest’s opinion the inflammation is stable and 
black hair is growing in it: the inflammation is healed—the person is 
clean, and the priest should pronounce him clean. 

“With respect to either men or women: 

“—In the case in which there are discolorations (that is, white 
spots) on the skin somewhere on the body: the priest should make 
an inspection. If he determines that the discolorations on the skin 
are a dullish white: those are benign spots that have grown on the 
skin—the person should be considered clean. 

“With respect to men: 

“—Tn the case in which his head loses all its hair: he is completely 
bald—he should be considered clean. 

“—Jn the case in which his head loses its hair above the temples: 
he is partially bald—he should be considered clean. 

“—n the case in which there is a reddish white sore on the com- 
pletely or partially bald area: that is an active skin disease on the 
completely or partially bald area on the man’s head. The priest should 
inspect it. 

“—Tf he determines that the reddish white sore on the completely 
or partially bald area is swollen, similar in appearance to a skin disease: 
that is a man with a skin disease—he is unclean. The priest must 
absolutely pronounce him unclean—he has a sore on his head. 

“—As for the diseased man with the sore: his clothing should be 
torn and his head uncovered; he shall cover the bottom of his face and 
call out, ‘Unclean, unclean!’ For the entire time that he has the sore he 
should be considered unclean. [He is an unclean person—he should live 
by himself, with his residence being outside the camp.] 

“With respect to garments: 

“—In the case in which there is a contaminated mark on it, whether 
on a wool or a linen garment, or on the warp threads or woof threads 
of a piece of linen cloth or wool cloth, or whether on a piece of raw 
leather or on any sort of leather utensil, and if the mark on the garment 
or on the piece of raw leather, or on the warp threads or woof threads 
of the piece of cloth, or on the type of leather item in question is 
greenish or reddish in color: that is a contaminated mark. It should be 
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shown to the priest. The priest should inspect the mark and isolate the 
item for seven days. On the seventh day he should inspect the mark. 

“—Tf the mark has spread on the garment, or on the warp threads 
or woof threads, or on the leather item of whatever type it is that is 
used for some task: the mark is that of a contagious disease—it is 
unclean. The item which has the mark on it—the garment, or the warp 
threads or woof threads in the wool or linen cloth, or whatever sort of 
leather item it is—should be burned, for it is a contagious disease. It 
should be incinerated in fire. 

“—Tf the priest inspects it and determines that the mark hasn’t 
spread on the garment, or on the warp threads or woof threads, or 
on the type of leather item in question: the priest should order that 
they wash the item with the mark on it, and then he should put it in 
isolation for another seven days. After the mark has been washed, the 
priest should inspect it. 

“—If he determines that the mark hasn’t changed color (even when 
the mark hasn’t spread): it is unclean. You should incinerate the object 
in question—it has suffered decay, either full decay or partial decay. 

“—Tf the priest inspects it and determines that the mark has faded 
after having been washed: he shall cut the spot out from the garment 
or the leather, or from the warp threads or woof threads. 

“—Tf it appears again on the garment, or on the warp threads or 
woof threads, or on whatever type of leather item it is: it has been 
reinfected. You must incinerate it (the item with the mark on it). 

“—With respect to the garment, or the warp threads or woof 
threads, or whatever type of leather utensil it is that you wash and 
remove the mark from: it should be washed a second time, and then it 
should be considered clean.” 

These are the rules for treating signs of contamination on woolen 
or linen garments, on warp threads and woof threads, and on all types 
of leather utensils, in order to declare them clean or unclean. 


Cy 


“Here are the rules for the person afflicted with skin disease on the day 
he is pronounced clean,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. 

“The person should be brought to the priest. The priest should 
go outside the camp and inspect the person. If he determines that 
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the afflicted person has been healed and is free of symptoms of skin 
disease: the priest will order that in order to purify himself he procure 
two live birds from species considered clean, a piece of cedar wood, 
some scarlet-colored cloth, and some hyssop. At the priest’s order, 
the person purifying himself should slaughter one bird into an earth- 
enware jar held over running water. As for the live bird, the priest 
should take it along with the cedar wood, the scarlet-colored cloth, 
and the hyssop, and then dip those items and the live bird into the 
blood of the bird that was slaughtered over the running water. 

“He should sprinkle blood seven times on the person purifying 
himself from the skin disease, and then declare the person to be clean, 
after which he should release the live bird on the ground out in the 
countryside. 

“The person purifying himself should then wash his clothes, shave 
off all his hair, and bathe himself in water—then he will be clean. After 
he enters the camp, he should remain outside his tent for seven days. 
Then on the seventh day, he should again shave off all his hair—his 
head, his chin, and his eyebrows. After shaving off all his hair, he 
should wash his clothes and bathe his body in water—then he will be 
clean. 

“On the eighth day, he should procure two ram lambs that are 
without blemish and one unblemished ewe lamb that is one year of 
age, three-tenths of an eyphah of fine flour mixed with oil as a grain 
offering, and one log of oil. The priest conducting the purification 
should have the man who is purifying himself and the three lambs 
stand in front of Yahweh at the entrance to the Meeting Tent. The 
priest should take the first ram lamb and present it along with the 
log of oil as a guilt offering, waving them both as a wave offering in 
front of Yahweh. He should slaughter the ram lamb in the same place 
that he slaughters error offerings and whole offerings [that is, at a site 
within the shrine precincts] because for the priest the guilt offering is 
exactly like the error offering. It is especially holy. 

“The priest should take some blood from the guilt offering and 
dab it on the right earlobe of the person purifying himself, and on his 
right thumb and right big toe. The priest should then take some of the 
log of oil and pour it on his own left hand. Then, after coating his right 
index finger with the oil on his left hand, he should sprinkle some of 
the oil in front of Yahweh seven times with his finger. With the oil that 
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remains in his hand, the priest should dab some on the right earlobe 
of the person purifying himself, and on his right thumb and right big 
toe, dabbing it on top of the blood from the guilt offering. At the same 
time, the priest should rub the rest of the oil in his hand on the head of 
the person purifying himself, and so make propitiation on his behalf 
in front of Yahweh. 

“Next the priest should prepare the error offering, making propiti- 
ation on behalf of the person purifying himself to remove his impurity. 

“After that the priest should slaughter the whole offering. The 

priest should lift the whole offering and the grain offering onto the 
altar and make propitiation on the person’s behalf. Then the person 
purifying himself will be clean. 
“Tf the person is poor and doesn’t have sufficient means, he should 
procure one ram lamb for a guilt offering (which the priest will present 
as a wave offering to make propitiation on his behalf), one-tenth of 
an eyphah of fine flour mixed with oil as a grain offering, and one log 
of oil, as well as two turtle doves or collared doves (whatever he can 
afford). One dove will serve as an error offering and one as a whole 
offering. On the eighth day, in order to purify himself, the person 
should bring them to the priest at the entrance to the Meeting Tent in 
front of Yahweh. 

“The priest should take the ram lamb for the guilt offering and 
the log of oil and present them as a wave offering in front of Yahweh. 
Then after slaughtering the ram lamb serving as the guilt offering, the 
priest should take some blood from the guilt offering and dab it on the 
right earlobe of the person purifying himself, and on his right thumb 
and right big toe. The priest should pour some of the oil onto his own 
left hand and then, using his right index finger, sprinkle some of the 
oil on his left hand seven times in front of Yahweh. The priest should 
dab some of the oil in his hand onto the right earlobe of the person 
purifying himself, and on the person’s right thumb and right big toe, 
dabbing it on top of where he dabbed the blood from the guilt offering. 
At the same time, the priest should rub the rest of the oil in his hand 
onto the head of the person purifying himself, making propitiation on 
his behalf in front of Yahweh. 

“Next the priest should prepare each of the turtle doves or collared 
doves that the person was able to obtain. Whatever he was able 
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to obtain: one for an error offering and one for a whole offering, in 
addition to the grain offering. And so the priest will make propititation 
in front of Yahweh on behalf of the person purifying himself.” 

These are the rules concerning a person who has symptoms of skin 
disease but who doesn’t have the means to procure what is needed 
for his purification rite. 


+ 


“When you enter Kena‘an, which I’m going to give you as your prop- 
erty,” Yahweh said to Mosheh and Aharon, “if I should put signs of 
contamination in a house anywhere in the land in your possession, the 
owner of the house should go and inform the priest that he noticed 
some such sign inside his house. Upon the priest’s orders, they will 
tidy up the house before the priest arrives to inspect the mark so that 
there is nothing unclean in the house. Only after that should the priest 
go inside to inspect the house. 

“After inspecting the spots in question, if he determines that the 
spots on the walls of the house are greenish or reddish depressions 
and their appearance is lighter than the wall: he should exit the house 
out the front and board up the house for seven days. On the seventh 
day the priest should return and reinspect the house. 

“—Tf he determines that the spots have spread on the walls of the 
house: he should give the order for the stones on which there are spots 
to be removed and disposed of outside town in an unclean area. In 
addition, the clay coating on all the interior walls should be scraped 
off and the scrapings disposed of outside town in an unclean area. 
Other stones can then be procured and inserted into the places of the 
original stones; likewise, other clay coating can then be procured and 
the house recoated. 

“—Tf the spots return and recontaminate the house after the origi- 
nal stones have been removed and after the house’s walls have been 
scraped and recoated: the priest will enter the house and inspect it. 

“—If he determines that the spots have spread in the house: that 
is a sign that there is a toxic mold in the house—the house is unclean. 
The house must be torn down—its stones, its woodwork and all the 
house’s clay coating—and then removed to an unclean area outside 
town. 
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“— Any person who enters the house during the period it is boarded 
up should be considered unclean until evening. 

“—Any person who sleeps inside the house should wash his 
clothes; likewise, any person who eats inside the house should wash 
his clothes. 

“—Tf the priest so happens to enter the house and, upon inspecting 
it, determines that the spots haven’t spread in the house after the 
house was recoated: the priest will pronounce the house clean, for the 
contaminated spots have been cured. 

“—To decontaminate the house: two birds, a piece of cedar, some 
scarlet-colored cloth, and some hyssop must be procured. The first 
bird should be slaughtered into an earthenware jar held over running 
water. Then the priest should take the piece of cedar, the hyssop, the 
scarlet-colored cloth, and the bird that’s alive and dip them in the 
blood of the bird that was slaughtered and also in the running water. 
He should sprinkle the liquid from them onto the house seven times, 
thus decontaminating the house with the bird blood, with the running 
water, with the living bird, with the piece of cedar, with the hyssop, 
and with the scarlet-colored cloth. He should release the living bird 
on the ground outside town out in the countryside. Then he will have 
made propitiation on behalf of the house, and it will be clean.” 

These are the rules for all types of skin disease and for inflamma- 
tions, for mold spots on clothing and for houses, and for tumors, scabs, 
and sores in order to provide guidance for when something is unclean 
and for when it is clean. 

These are the rules covering infected surfaces. 


Cy 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said to Mosheh and Aharon, “and 
say this to them: 

““—Tf any man has pus flowing from his member: the pus is 
unclean. 

“!— This is the uncleanness in his pus: if his member seeps pus 
or if his member is blocked because of a seepage of pus—that is the 
source of his uncleanness. 

“*— Any bed that a man afflicted with such pus lies upon should 
be treated as unclean, and any object that he sits upon should be 
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treated as unclean. 

“ !—Any person who touches his bed must wash his clothes and 
bathe with water, and then he will be unclean until evening. 

“The person who sits upon an object upon which a man afflicted 
with such pus was sitting must wash his clothes and bathe with water, 
and then he will be unclean until evening. 

“ !—The person who touches the member of a man afflicted with 
such pus must wash his clothes and bathe with water, and then he 
will be unclean until evening. 

““—Tf a man afflicted with such pus spits on a person who is 
ritually clean, that person should wash his clothes and bathe with 
water, and then he will be unclean until evening. 

“Any saddle that a man afflicted with such pus sits upon should 
be treated as unclean. Anyone who touches anything that the saddle 
was on will be unclean until evening. The person who carries those 
things should wash his clothes and bathe with water, and then he will 
be unclean until evening. 

“!—Any person whom a man afflicted with such pus touches 
when he hasn’t rinsed his hands with water should wash his clothes 
and bathe with water, and then he will be unclean until evening. 

“*— Any earthenware jar that a man afflicted with such pus touches 
should be broken; any wooden utensil should be rinsed off with water. 

“*—_When the man afflicted with such pus becomes clean and free 
of pus, he should count seven days for his cleansing. Then he should 
wash his clothes and rinse his member in running water, and then he 
will be clean. On the eighth day, he should procure two turtle doves 
or two collared doves, go to the entrance to the Meeting Tent in front 
of Yahweh, and give them to the priest. The priest will then prepare 
them—one as an error offering and the other as a whole offering—and 
so make propitiation on his behalf in front of Yahweh because of his 
flow of pus. 


“With respect to men: 
“*—When there is an ejaculation of semen: he should wash his 
entire member with water, and then he will be unclean until evening. 
“*_Any garment or leather item which has semen on it: it should 
be scrubbed with water, and then it will be unclean until evening. 
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“* As for a woman with whom a man has sexual intercourse: 
they both should wash with water, and then they will be unclean until 
evening. 


Ey 


“With respect to women who have a bodily flow or discharge: 

““—Tf blood is flowing from her female parts: for seven days she 
will be in a state of menstrual impurity. Anyone who touches her 
will be unclean until evening. Anything that she lies upon while in 
her state of menstrual impurity should be treated as unclean, and 
anything that she sits upon should be treated as unclean. 

“*— Anyone who touches her bed: he should wash his clothes and 
bathe with water, and then he will be unclean until evening. 

““—— Anyone who touches any object that she is sitting upon: he 
should wash his clothes and bathe with water, and then he will be 
unclean until evening. 

“*—Tf some particular thing is on the bed or on the object that she 
is sitting upon when a person touches it: that person will be unclean 
until evening. 

“*—_Tf a man happens to have sexual relations with her when she 
is in a state of menstrual impurity: he will be unclean for seven days. 
Any bed that he lies upon will be unclean. 

“ “With respect to women: 

““—_Tf she has a discharge of blood lasting several days when it 
is not the time of her menstrual impurity, or if she has a discharge of 
blood that goes beyond the period of her normal menstrual impurity: 
the entire period of her uncleanness due to her discharge should be 
treated exactly like the period of her menstrual impurity—she should 
be considered unclean. 

““— Any bed that she lies upon during the entire time she has a 
discharge should be treated in the same fashion as her bed during 
her menstrual impurity, and any object that she sits upon should be 
treated as unclean, in keeping with the rules about menstrual impurity. 

“*— Anyone who touches them becomes unclean—he should wash 
his clothing and bathe with water, and then he will be unclean until 
evening. 
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““—Tf she is clean and free of her discharge: she should count 
out seven days, after which she will be clean. On the eighth day, 
she should procure two turtle doves or two collared doves and bring 
them to the priest at the entrance to the Meeting Tent. The priest will 
prepare one as an error offering and the other as a whole offering, and 
so make propitiation on her behalf in front of Yahweh because of her 
unclean discharge. 

“And so you shall separate the Yisra’elites from their uncleanness, 
and they won’t die because of their uncleanness because they defiled 
my shrine in their community.’ ” 

These are the rules for those who have a bodily discharge—for 
someone who ejaculates semen and thereby becomes unclean, for a 
woman afflicted with menstrual impurity, for one who suffers from 
some bodily discharge whether a man or a woman, and for a man who 
has sexual intercourse with a woman who is in a state of impurity. 


+ 


Yahweh addressed Mosheh after two of Aharon’s sons died (that is, 
when they presented an offering to Yahweh and died). 

“Speak to your brother Aharon,” Yahweh said. “He ought not 
at any time enter the inner sanctum behind the screening curtain to 
stand in front of the cover that is on the chest so that he not die, for I 
show myself above the cover in a cloud of smoke. Only in this fashion 
may Aharon enter the inner sanctum: at the price of a bull for an error 
offering and a ram for a whole offering. He must don the consecrated 
linen under-tunic, and linen undergarments must cover his genitals. 
He must strap on a linen belt and wrap a linen turban on his head. 
[These are all consecrated garments, so he must wash his body with water 
before donning them.] In addition, from the community of Yisra’elites 
he must procure two woolly billy goats as an error offering and one 
ram as a whole offering. 

“Aharon must present the bull serving as the error offering for 
himself, making propitiation on his own behalf and on behalf of his 
family. Then he should take the two goats and stand them in front of 
Yahweh at the entrance to the Meeting Tent. 

“Aharon must place lots on the two woolly goats, one lot for 
Yahweh and one lot for Azazel. Aharon must present the goat upon 
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which the lot for Yahweh went and prepare it as an error offering. At 
the same time, the goat upon which the lot for Azazel went must be 
stationed (still alive) in front of Yahweh in order to make propitiation 
for it so that it may be sent out into the desert to Azazel. 

“Aharon must present the bull serving as the error offering for 
himself, making propitiation on his own behalf and on behalf of his 
family; then he must slaughter the bull serving as the error offering 
for himself. Next he must take a fire-pan full of burning coals from the 
altar, from in front of Yahweh, and a handful of fine-grained spiced 
incense and take them behind the screening curtain. He must place 
the incense on the fire in front of Yahweh, and then the smoke from 
the incense will envelop the cover that is on top of the treaty, and he 
will thereby avoid death. He must take some of the bull’s blood and 
sprinkle it with his finger in an easterly direction onto the surface of 
the cover; in addition, he must sprinkle some of the blood with his 
finger seven times in front of the cover. 

“Next, he must slaughter the woolly goat serving as the error 
offering for the people. He must bring its blood behind the screening 
curtain and do with its blood just as he did with the bull’s blood, 
sprinkling it on the cover from behind and then again while standing 
in front of the cover. And so he shall make propitiation on behalf of 
the shrine because of the Yisra’elites’ unclean condition and because of 
all the misdeeds associated with their wrong-doing. [He must carry out 
such rites for the Meeting Tent that resides with them, in the midst of their 
uncleanness. No human being may be in the Meeting Tent from the time he 
enters to make propitiation in the inner sanctum until he leaves, as he must 
make propitiation for himself, for his family, and for the entire community of 
Yisra’el. | 

“Upon finishing, he must go out to the altar which is in front of 
Yahweh and make propitiation for it: he must take some of the bull’s 
blood and some of the goat’s blood and smear it all over the horns of 
the altar, and then he must sprinkle some blood on it seven times with 
his finger, thus purifying it and consecrating it from the uncleanness 
of the Yisra’elites. 

“Once Aharon has finished making propitiation for the shrine [and 
the Meeting Tent] and the altar, he must present the live goat. He must 
lay both hands on the goat’s head and recite over it all the Yisra’elites’ 
iniquities, and all the misdeeds associated with their wrong-doing. 
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Having thus put them on the goat’s head, he shall then send it off 
into the desert, led by a man who is at the ready. The goat shall carry 
on itself all the Yisra’elites’ iniquities, taking them to a remote area, 
whence the man shall release the goat into the desert. 

“Aharon must then go back into the Meeting Tent, take off the 
linen clothes that he wore when he entered the inner sanctum, and 
leave them there. He must wash his body with water in a consecrated 
area and then put on his clothes. When he goes back out, he must 
prepare his whole offering and the people’s whole offering, making 
propitiation for himself and for the people. At the same time, he must 
burn on the altar the fat from the error offering. 

“The man who released the goat to Azazel must wash his clothes 
and bathe his body with water, after which he may re-enter camp. 

“The carcasses of the bull and the goat that served as error offer- 
ings and whose blood was brought into the inner sanctum to make 
atonement must be taken outside camp; their hides, their meat, and 
their feces must be incinerated in fire. The man who incinerates them 
must wash his clothes and bathe his body with water, after which he 
may re-enter camp. 

“This will be a permanent practice for you: on the tenth day of the 
seventh month, you must fast and not do any work whatsoever (this 
holds for both the native-born and for the foreigners living among 
you). For on that day he will make atonement on your behalf to 
cleanse you—and so there in front of Yahweh you shall be cleansed of 
all your misdeeds. That day is a special Shabbath observance for you, 
and so you must fast on that day as a permanent practice. 

“The priest who has been anointed and installed to serve in place 
of his father must make atonement: he must don the linen garments 
(that is, the consecrated garments) and then make atonement for the 
entire shrine area, atoning for the Meeting Tent and the altar and also 
making atonement on behalf of the priests and on behalf of all the 
people of the community. 

“This shall be a permanent practice for you: to make atonement 
on behalf of the Yisra’elites once each year because of all their wrong- 
doing.” 

And so he did exactly as Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 
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“Speak to Aharon, to his sons, and to all the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said 
to Mosheh, “and say this to them: 

““Here is what Yahweh has commanded: ‘With respect to any man 
from the nation of Yisra’el who slaughters a cow or sheep or goat 
inside the camp or outside the camp and who doesn’t bring it to the 
entrance of the Meeting Tent to present it as a gift to Yahweh (that is, 
in front of Yahweh’s shrine): that man shall be considered guilty of 
bloodshed—he has shed blood. That man must be cut off from living 
among his kinspeople.’’ 

“This is so that the Yisra’elites take the welfare offerings which 
they slaughter out in the countryside and bring them to Yahweh, to the 
entrance to the Meeting Tent, to the priest then in office. (That is, they 
should slaughter as welfare offerings to Yahweh them.) The priest will 
splash the blood onto Yahweh’s altar in front of the Meeting Tent and 
then burn the fat parts as a sweet-smelling offering to Yahweh. 

“The Yisra’elites must never again slaughter welfare offerings to 
those goatish things whom they are always whoring after—this must 
be a permanent practice for them and for their future generations. 

“In addition, you should say this to them: 

““ As for any man, whether from the nation of Yisra’el or from 
the foreigners living among them, who makes a whole offering or 
a welfare offering but who doesn’t bring it to the entrance to the 
Meeting Tent to prepare it for Yahweh: that man must be cut off from 
his kinspeople. 

“‘—And as for any man, whether from the nation of Yisra’el or 
from the foreigners living among them, who consumes any blood 
from a sacrifice: I shall confront the person who consumes that blood 
and cut him off from his kinspeople. For the life-force of the body is 
in the blood, and I have put it on the altar for you, in order to make 
atonement on your behalf, for it is the blood that makes atonement for 
a person.’ 

“Therefore I say to the Yisra’elites: ‘No person among you may 
consume blood, nor may any foreigner living among you consume it.’ 

“—Any man, whether a Yisra’elite or one of the foreigners living 
among them, who hunts wild game or birds for the purpose of eating 
them: he must drain their blood and cover it with dirt. For with 
respect to the life-force of all animals: their blood is what makes up 
their life-force, and as I previously said to the Yisra’elites, ‘You mustn’t 
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consume the blood of any living thing, for the life-force of all living 
things is their blood.’ Anyone who consumes it shall be cut off from 
his kinspeople. 

“—Any person who consumes an animal that died of natural 
causes or that another animal killed (regardless of whether that person 
is native-born or a foreigner): he must wash his clothes and bathe 
with water; he will be unclean until evening, and then clean again. 
However, if he doesn’t wash his clothes or bathe his body, he shall 
bear the consequences of his wrong-doing.” 


4% 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and say to them, 
‘Tam your god Yahweh. You mustn’t do the sorts of things done in 
Egypt where you once lived, and you mustn’t do the sorts of things 
done in Kena‘an, where I’m taking you—you mustn’t follow their 
laws. Rather, you must keep my precepts and you must be sure to 
follow my laws—I am your god Yahweh. You must keep my laws and 
my precepts, which one must do and by which one must live—I am 
Yahweh. 

“No one among you may proposition any close blood relative to 
engage in sexual relations—I am Yahweh. 

“You mustn’t have sexual relations with your father or with your 
mother. She’s your mother—you musn’t have sexual relations with 
her. 

“You mustn’t have sexual relations with your father’s wife—your 
father has conjugal rights over her. 

““As regards your sister (whether your father’s daughter or your 
mother’s daughter, whether born in the household or outside it): you 
mustn’t have sexual relations with any of them. 

““As regards your son’s daughter or your daughter’s daughter: you 
mustn’t have sexual relations with them, for they are your progeny. 
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“As regards the daughter of your father’s wife who was born to your 
father: she should be considered your sister. You mustn’t have sexual 
relations with her. 

“You mustn't have sexual relations with your father’s sister—she is 
your father’s close blood relative. 

“You mustn't have sexual relations with your mother’s sister, for she 
is your mother’s close blood relative. 

“You mustn't have sexual relations with one over whom your father’s 
brother has conjugal rights. You mustn’t proposition his wife—she is 
your aunt. 

“You mustn’t have sexual relations with your daughter-in-law. She is 
your son’s wife—you mustn’t have sexual relations with her. 

“You mustn't have sexual relations with your brother’s wife—your 
brother has conjugal rights over her. 

“You mustn’t have sexual relations with both a woman and her daugh- 
ter. You may take neither her son’s daughter nor her daughter’s 
daughter as a sexual partner. They are close blood relatives. Such 
behavior is perverted. 

“You may not take a woman in addition to her sister as wife. [It is 
harassment to hold another sexual relationship against her as the price of her 
maintenance. | 

“You mustn’t proposition a woman to engage in sexual relations 
during her menstrual impurity. 

“You mustn't defile your friend’s wife by putting your semen on 
her. 

“You mustn’t dedicate one of your offspring to Molek. 

“You mustn't treat your god’s name with disrespect—I am Yah- 
weh. 

“You mustn’t have intercourse with a male in the ways that you 
have intercourse with a woman—such behavior is an abomination. 

“You mustn’t defile any animal by putting your semen on it. 
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“ʻA woman mustn’t stand in front of an animal to copulate with it. 
That is a perversion of nature. 

“You mustn’t defile yourselves in any of these ways, for it is in 
these ways that the nations whom I sending away from you defile 
themselves. The land has become impure—I will punish it for its 
wrong-doing, and so it will disgorge its inhabitants. 

“You must keep my laws and precepts and avoid doing any of 
these abominable acts—this holds true for both the native-born and the 
foreigners living among you. For the men living in the land previously 
did all these abominable acts, and as a result the land became impure. 
But should you defile the land, it won’t disgorge you the way that it 
disgorged the nation before you. For as regards anyone who does any 
of these abominable acts: the individuals who do such things shall be 
cut off from living among their kinspeople. 

“You must observe my rules so as not to engage in any of the 
abominable customs that were done prior to you entering the land— 
you mustn't defile yourselves with them. I am your god Yahweh.’ ” 


+ 


“Speak to the community of Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, 
“and say to them: 

“You are holy, for I, your god Yahweh, am holy. 

“Each one of you should show reverence to his mother and father 
and observe my Shabbath days—I am your god Yahweh. 

“Don’t turn to useless gods and don’t fashion for yourselves 
statues or figurines of any gods—I am your god Yahweh. 

“When you sacrifice welfare offerings to Yahweh, you should 
sacrifice them to gain favor for yourselves. The meat should be eaten 
the day you make the sacrifice or the day after. Whatever remains 
on the third day should be incinerated. And if some of it happens to 
be eaten on the third day, that meat is rancid—the offering won’t be 
accepted. The person who eats it will bear the consequences of his 
wrong-doing, for he has defiled a thing consecrated to Yahweh. That 
person must be cut off from his kinspeople. 

“When you harvest your land’s crops, you must leave a corner 
of your plot unharvested, and you mustn’t go back and glean the 
leftovers from your harvest. You mustn’t go back and glean your 
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vineyard, nor pick up the fallen grapes—leave them for the poor and 
the migrants. Iam your god Yahweh. 

“Don’t steal. 

“Don’t be deceitful. 

“Don’t any of you tell a lie against a colleague. 

“Don’t swear an oath in my name for fraudulent purposes, for in 
doing so you would defile the name of your god—I am Yahweh. 

“Don’t exploit your associate. 

“Don’t commit robbery. 

“Don’t delay paying the wages of a hired-hand until the next 
morning. 

““Don’t curse a deaf person, nor put a stumbling block in front of 
a blind person. You ought to fear your god—I am Yahweh. 

“Don’t act unjustly to undermine a legal case. Don’t show fa- 
voritism to a poor man, nor give undue honor to a man of prominence— 
you should be just in deciding a fellow citizen’s case. 

“Don’t go about among your kinspeople slandering others, and 
don’t seek revenge against an associate—I am Yahweh. 

“Don’t bear hatred in your heart against your fellow citizen. 

“Should you happen to correct your associate, you mustn’t hold 
his mistake against him. 

“Don’t seek revenge and don’t bear a grudge against your kins- 
people—you should love your fellow citizen like yourself. Iam Yah- 
weh. 

“You must be sure to keep my precepts. 

“Don’t cross-breed your livestock, and don’t sow two kinds of 
seeds in a field. 

““A garment made of two materials mixed together mustn’t be 
worn by you. 

“In the case in which a man has sexual intercouse with a woman 
who is another man’s concubine and who has neither been bought 
out of servitude nor been given her freedom: an investigation should 
be made. Because she wasn’t freed, they shouldn’t be put to death. 
The man should bring his guilt offering to Yahweh at the entrance to 
the Meeting Tent—a ram for the guilt offering. The priest will then 
make atonement for him in front of Yahweh with the ram serving as 
the guilt offering on account of the wrong-doing which he committed. 
And so he will be forgiven of the wrong-doing which he committed. 
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“When you arrive in the land and you plant any type of tree that gives 
food, you shall treat its fruit as its foreskin. For three years you should 
consider it uncircumcized—it mustn’t be eaten. Then, in the fourth 
year, all its fruit should be considered consecrated—a praise offering 
for Yahweh. Then in the fifth year, you may eat its fruit as it increases 
its output for you. Iam your god Yahweh. 

“’—TDon’t eat a meal over blood. 

“*—Practice neither divination nor soothsaying. 

“*—Ton’t round off the side of your head, and don’t damage the 
side of your chin. 

“*—_TDon’t put a tattoo on your skin in remembrance of the dead, 
and don’t incise a written design on yourself. I am Yahweh. 

“*__Don’t corrupt your daughter by whoring her out—the land 
mustn’t be a whore, the land mustn’t be filled with perversion. 

“*—You must observe my Shabbath days and treat my shrine with 
reverence. I am Yahweh. 

“*—Consult neither necromancers nor conjurers of spirits. Don’t 
seek to make yourself unclean through them. I am your god Yahweh. 

“*—Stand up in the presence of the aged and be respectful to the 

elderly. You must fear your god. Iam Yahweh. 
“When a foreigner is staying with you in your country, don’t take 
advantage of him. You should treat the foreigner staying with you 
like a native-born person among your people. You should love him as 
you love yourself, for you once were foreigners in Egypt. Iam your 
god Yahweh. 

“Don’t twist the outcome in a legal case, nor when measuring 
length, nor when weighing something, nor when measuring volume. 
You must possess correct scales, correct weights, correct bushel baskets, 
and correct measuring cups. Iam your god Yahweh who took you 
away from Egypt. 

“You must observe all my laws and precepts and adhere to them. 
I am Yahweh.’” 


+ 
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“Now to the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “you should say 
the following: 

““Any man, whether a Yisra’elite or a foreigner temporarily living 
in Yisra’el, who gives over one of his offspring to Molek must abso- 
lutely be put to death—the country’s citizens should stone him with 
rocks until death. As for me, I shall set myself against that man and 
cut him off from living among his kinspeople, for he gave one of his 
offspring over to Molek in order to pollute my shrine and defile my 
holy name. 

“Tf the country’s citizens turn a blind eye toward that man when 
he gives over one of his offspring to Molek so as not to put him to 
death, then I will take it upon myself to oppose him and his clan, 
cutting off from living among their kinspeople him and all those who 
follow in his whorish ways by whoring after Molek. 

“And as for the person who consults necromancers and spirit- 
conjurers by whoring after them, I shall oppose that person too and 
cut him off from living among his kinspeople. 

“You must separate yourselves from such behavior—then you 
will be holy, for I am your god Yahweh. 

“You must observe my laws and follow them—I am Yahweh, who 
has set you apart. 

“Tf there is any man who curses his father and mother: he must 
absolutely be put to death. He cursed his father and mother—he is 
guilty of a capital offence. 

“*_ As for a man who commits adultery with another man’s wife 
(who commits adultery with his friend’s wife): the adulterer and the 
adulteress must absolutely be put to death. 

“*_ As for aman who has sexual intercourse with his father’s wife: 
he has taken the conjugal rights belonging to his father. The two of 
them must absolutely be put to death—they are guilty of a capital 
offence. 

““— As for a man who has sexual intercourse with his daughter- 
in-law: the two of them must absolutely be put to death. They have 
committed a perversion—they are guilty of a capital offence. 

““ As for a man who has sexual intercourse with a male in the 
way he would with a woman: the two of them have committed an 
abomination. They absolutely must be put to death—they are guilty 
of a capital offence. 
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“*— As for aman who marries a woman and her mother: that is 
depraved. He and they should be put to death by immolation. There 
mustn’t be any depravity among you. 

“*—_ As for a man who ejaculates into an animal: he absolutely 
must be put to death, and you must kill the animal as well. 

“*— As for a woman who approaches an animal to copulate with 
it: you must kill the woman and the animal. They absolutely must be 
put to death—they are guilty of a capital offence. 

“!—As for a man who marries his sister (either his father’s daugh- 
ter or his mother’s daughter) [but if he merely sees her naked and she 
sees him naked, that should be considered harmless]: they must be cut off 
from the sight of their kinspeople. He had sexual intercourse with his 
sister—he must bear the consequences of his wrong-doing. 

“*—_ As for a man who has carnal relations with a woman who 
is menstruating: he had sexual intercourse with her, emptying the 
source of her flow while she herself exposed the source of her menses. 
The two of them must be cut off from living among their kinspeople. 

“*—You mustn't have sexual intercourse with your mother’s sister 
or your father’s sister, for that is exposing one’s own close relation. 
Those who do such must bear the consequences of their wrong-doing. 

“*_ As for a man who has sexual intercourse with his aunt: he has 
taken the conjugal rights belonging to his uncle. They must bear the 
consequences of their error—they will die childless. 

“*— As for aman who marries his brother’s wife: that is an act of 
pollution. He has taken the conjugal rights belonging to his brother— 
they will have no children. 

“You must observe all my laws and precepts and adhere to them. 
The land where I’m taking you to live mustn’t eject you. You mustn’t 
follow the laws of the nation that I’m sending away from you, for 
they do all these things and I loathe them. As I previously said to you, 
you will take possession of their land—I’m going to give it to you as 
your property—a land flowing with milk and honey. I am your god 
Yahweh who has set you apart from the peoples of the world. 

“You must distinguish between clean and unclean animals, and 
between unclean and clean birds. Don’t make yourselves detestable 
with any animals, birds, bugs or pests that I have set apart as unclean 
for you. You are special to me, for I Yahweh am holy, and I separated 
you from the peoples of the world to be mine. 
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“’—_ As regards anyone, male or female, who has in their posses- 
sion tools for necromancy or for conjuring spirits: they must absolutely 
be put to death. They should be stoned with rocks—they are guilty of 
a capital offence.’ ” 


cry 


“Speak to the priests (the Aharonides),” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and 
say this to them: 

“With respect to a corpse: no one may make himself impure by 
touching one of his deceased kinspeople. 

““—But as for the blood relative nearest to him—his mother or 
father, his son or daughter, his brother, or the young unmarried sister 
of his nearest to him: he may make himself impure for such a one by 
touching that person’s corpse. 

““—Nlo head of a family may make himself impure by touching 
the corpse of one of his kinspeople and in so doing defile himself. 

““—They mustn't shave their heads bald as a sign of mourning, 
nor trim the sides of their beards, nor cut a tattoo onto their bodies. 

“They are consecrated to their god—they mustn't treat their god’s 
name as something common, for they are the ones who present Yah- 
weh’s fire offerings (food for their god), and they are a consecration. 

“‘—They mustn’t take a prostitute or dishonorable woman for a 
wife, nor may they take a divorcee (for he is consecrated to his god). [You 
must treat him as consecrated, for he is the one who presents your god's food. 
He is consecrated with respect to you, for I Yahweh, who sets you apart, am 
holy.] 

““—Tn the case in which the daughter of any man who is priest 
starts being a prostitute: she is defiling her father—she must be put to 
death by immolation. 

“With respect to the high priest on whose head was poured the conse- 
cration ointment and who was installed in office and given the right 
to wear the priestly vestments: he mustn’t loose the turban from his 
head nor rip his clothing. He mustn’t pay his respects to any dead 
individuals—he may not even make himself impure to mourn the 
death of his father or mother. He mustn’t leave the shrine compound, 
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nor defile in any way his god’s shrine, for he wears a crown of his 
god’s consecration ointment—I am Yahweh. 

““He must take a woman still in her youth for a wife. Widows, 

divorcees, and dishonorable women (that is, prostitutes): these types 
of women he may not take for a wife. Rather, he must take a young 
woman from his kinspeople as his wife. He mustn’t cause his offspring 
among his kinspeople to be defiled, for I Yahweh am the one who 
consecrates him.’ ” 
“Speak to Aharon as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. “’Any future 
male descendant of yours who has a physical defect may not approach 
the altar to present his god’s food, for no man who has a physical 
defect may approach the altar—neither a man who is blind, nor one 
who is lame, nor one who is deaf, nor one who is excessively lanky, nor 
aman who has a mutilated foot or mutilated hand, nor a hunchback, 
nor a midget, nor a man with cloudy eyes, nor one with eczema, 
nor one with psoriasis, nor one with atrophied testicles. No man 
from Aharon the Priest’s descendants who has a physical defect may 
approach the altar to present fire offerings to Yahweh. Because he has 
a defect, he mustn’t approach to present his god’s food. 

“With respect to his god’s food from the especially consecrated 
offerings and from the consecrated offerings: such a one may eat. 
However, he mustn’t go behind the screening curtain, nor approach 
the altar, for he has a physical defect. He mustn’t defile the areas 
consecrated to me, for I Yahweh am the one who consecrates them.’ ” 

Mosheh then spoke these things to Aharon and his sons, and to all 
the Yisra’elites as well. 
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“Speak to Aharon and his sons,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “so that they 
keep themselves away from the Yisra’elites’ consecrated offerings and 
so that they don’t defile my holy name when they dedicate these gifts 
to me. I am Yahweh. 

“Say to them: ‘With respect to your future generations: 

“!—Any descendant of yours who approaches the consecrated 
gifts that the Yisra’elites dedicate to Yahweh when he is unclean: that 
individual will be cut off from serving in my presence. I am Yahweh. 
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“*—— As for any man from Aharon’s descendants who suffers from 
a skin disease or a chronic discharge: he mustn’t eat from the conse- 
crated gifts until he is clean. 

“*__ As for the one who touches an unclean individual (such as a 
man who has recently ejaculated semen, or a man who touched an 
unclean bug or pest of any kind, or a person who is unclean for any 
reason at all): an individual who touches such a one shall be unclean 
until the evening. He may not eat any portion of the consecrated gifts. 
Rather, after he has bathed his body with water and the sun has set, 
then he shall be clean. After that he may eat some of the consecrated 
gifts, for that food belongs to him. 

“ ‘“—With respect to an animal that died of natural causes or that 
was killed by a predator: one mustn’t eat such an animal, as it makes 
one unclean. Iam Yahweh. 

“They must observe these rules of mine and not incur an error 
with respect to them lest they die as a result (for they would have 
defiled my rules). I, Yahweh, am the one who consecrates them. 

““No outsider may eat a portion of a consecrated offering; likewise, 
no one visiting a priest nor any day-laborer may eat a portion of a 
consecrated offering. 

“*—Tn the case in which a priest purchases a person with his own 
money: that person may eat from it. 

“*— And as for anyone born into the priest’s family: they may eat 
from the priest’s consecrated food. 

“*—Tn the case in which the priest’s daughter is married to an out- 
sider: she may not eat any of her father’s allotment of the consecrated 
offerings. 

““—Tn the case in which the priest’s daughter is a widow or a 
divorcee and she has no offspring and she goes back to live in her 
father’s house as she did in her youth: she may eat a portion of her 
father’s food (but no outsider may eat from it). 

““—Tn the case in which a man inadvertantly eats a portion of a 
consecrated offering: he should add twenty percent to the amount he 
ate and then give that to the priest as a consecrated offering. 

“No one may defile the consecrated gifts that the Yisra’elites 
present as lift offerings to Yahweh. Those who do so will cause the 
priests to bear the culpability, thus necessitating a guilt offering when 
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they eat their consecrated offerings, for I, Yahweh, am the one who 
consecrates them.’ ” 
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“Speak to Aharon and his sons and all the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said 
to Mosheh, “and say this to them: 

““Any man from the nation of Yisra’el or any foreigner living in 
Yisra’el who presents an offering, whether it is any sort of vow offering 
or any sort of freely given offering that they customarily present to 
Yahweh as a whole offering: if your offering is to be accepted, it should 
be an unblemished male—either a bull, a ram, or a billy goat. You 
mustn’t present any animal that has a defect, for that animal will not 
gain you any favor with Yahweh. 

“*—In the case in which a man presents a welfare offering to 
Yahweh that is over and above what is required for a vow offering, 
or if he presents a freely given welfare offering, whether the offering 
is cattle or sheep: the animal must be without blemish in order to be 
accepted—it mustn’t have any defects. 

“1— Blind animals, animals with fractured bones, with mutilations, 
with open sores, with scabs, or with mange: don’t present such animals 
to Yahweh, and don’t place any parts of such animals on the altar as a 
fire offering to Yahweh. 

“Cattle and sheep that are overgrown or stunted: you may offer 
such animals as a freely given offering; however, as a vow offering 
such animals will not win Yahweh’s favor. 

“* Animals whose testicles have been damaged, crushed, pulled 
down, or removed: you mustn’t present such animals to Yahweh, nor 
carry out such practices in your land. 

““You mustn’t present any animal acquired from a foreigner 
as food for your god [nor any of these such animals—because they are 
damaged and have defects, they won't gain you any favor with Yahweh].’” 
“With respect to cattle, sheep, and goats,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “if 
one is born and then nurses under its mother for seven days: from 
the eighth day and beyond, such an animal will be acceptable as an 
offering—a fire offering to Yahweh. 
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“—With respect to cattle and sheep: you may not slaughter a sire 
or dam and its offspring on the same day. 

“—When you make a thanksgiving offering to Yahweh, you should 
perform the slaughter in such a way that it will win favor for you. 

“—The animal must be eaten the day it is sacrificed—don’t leave 
any of it over to the morning. I am Yahweh. 

“You must observe my commandments and carry them out. I am 
Yahweh. 

“Don’t defile my holy name. Among the Yisra’elites I will show 
myself to be holy. I, Yahweh, am the one who sets all of you apart— 
the one who took you from Egypt in order to become your god. I am 
Yahweh.” 


Ey 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and say this to 
them: 

““As for Yahweh’s special times (for which you convene conse- 
crated gatherings), these are my special times: 

““For six days work should be done. Then on the seventh day is 
a formal religious assembly: the Shabbath, when work ceases. You 
mustn’t do any work then—it is Yahweh’s Shabbath wherever you 
live. 
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“*These are Yahweh’s special times—the formal religious assemblies 
that you must convene at their scheduled times: 

“On the first month, on the fourteenth day at twilight is Yahweh’s 
passover. And on the fifteenth day of that month is Yahweh’s festival 
of unleavened bread—for seven days you must eat unleavened bread. 
On the first day you must hold a formal religious assembly—you 
mustn’t do any work then. You must present a fire offering to Yahweh 
for seven days. Then on the seventh day is another formal religious 
assembly. You mustn’t do any work then.’” 


cy 
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“Speak to the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and say this to 
them: 

“When you arrive in the land that I’m going to give you and you 
harvest your crops, you must bring an omer of your initial harvest 
to the priest. He will present the omer as a wave offering in front of 
Yahweh to gain favor for you (the priest must make this wave offering 
on the day after the Shabbath). 

“When you present your omer as a wave offering, you must pre- 
pare the following: an unblemished ram lamb, one year of age, as a 
whole offering for Yahweh; its grain offering (two-tenths of fine flour 
mixed with oil) as a sweet-smelling fire offering to Yahweh; and its 
pour offering (one-fourth of a hiyn of wine). 

“You mustn't eat any bread, nor any roasted grain, nor any fresh 

fruit until that very day—that is, until you bring your god’s gift. This 
must be a permanent practice for you and your future generations in 
any place that you live. 
“Prom the day after that Shabbath (that is, from the day that you bring 
the omer as a wave offering), you must make a count: the count should 
be seven complete Shabbaths. Then, on the day after the seventh 
Shabbath, you must count out fifty days, following which you must 
present a new grain offering to Yahweh. From the places where you 
live, you must bring some bread as a wave offering: it should be two 
two-tenths measures of fine flour baked with leaven as a first-fruits 
offering to Yahweh. 

“In addition to the bread, you must present seven unblemished 
ram lambs, one year of age, one bull, and two rams—they will be a 
whole offering to Yahweh—along with their grain offering and their 
pour offerings, all of it being a sweet-smelling fire offering to Yahweh. 
You should prepare one woolly billy goat as an error offering and two 
ram lambs, one year of age, as a welfare offering. The priest will wave 
them over the first-fruits offering of bread as a wave offering in front 
of Yahweh in addition to the two ram lambs—they will be consecrated 
to Yahweh (that is, to the priest). 

“On that very same day, you must make a proclamation: that will 
be for a formal religious assembly that you hold—you mustn’t do any 
work then. A permanent practice for you and your future generations 
wherever it is that you live. 
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““And when you harvest your land’s crops, don’t finish the corner 
section of your fields when you are harvesting and don’t go back over 
your harvest to collect the gleanings—leave them for the poor and the 
migrants. I am your god Yahweh.’” 
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“Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. 

“’On the seventh month, on the first day of the month, you must 

call a cessation of work—that day there shall be a memorial trumpet- 
blast (a formal religious assembly). You mustn’t do any work then 
and you must present a fire offering to Yahweh.’ ” 
“However, on the tenth day of this seventh month,” Yahweh said 
to Mosheh, “that is the day of atonement. That day you must hold 
a formal religious assembly and you must fast, and you must also 
present a fire offering to Yahweh. That same day you mustn’t do any 
work, for it is a day for atonement, to make atonement on your behalf 
in front of your god Yahweh. 

“Any person who doesn’t fast on that day must be cut off from his 
kinspeople. And as for any person who does any work on that day, 
I will make that person disappear from his kinspeople. You mustn't 
do any work then—a permanent practice for you and your future 
generations wherever it is that you live. 

“It is a very special Shabbath observance for you, and you must be 
sure to fast—you must observe your Shabbath in the evening on the 
ninth day of the month, from evening when the day begins until the 
next evening when the day ends.” 


Ey 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh. 
“Beginning on the fifteeenth day of the same month is Yahweh’s 
seven-day Festival of Huts. On the first day is a formal religious 
assembly—you mustn’t do any work then. For seven days you must 
present a fire offering to Yahweh. Then, on the eighth day you must 
hold another formal religious assembly and present a fire offering to 
Yahweh. It is a religious convocation—you mustn’t do any work then. 
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“*These are Yahweh’s special times for which you must convene 
formal religious assemblies, each day of which you must present a fire 
offering to Yahweh—a whole offering and a grain offering, a welfare 
offering and various pour offerings. Offerings that are separate from 
those made on Yahweh’s Shabbaths and separate from your own 
offerings that you present to Yahweh (that is, separate from any of 
your vow offerings and freely given offerings). 

““However, on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when you 
bring in your land’s produce, you must celebrate Yaweh’s festival for 
seven days. On the first day is a cessation of work and on the eighth 
day a cessation of work. On the first day, you must procure some 
especially fine fruit from a tree, some palm fronds, and some branches 
from some leafy trees and river poplars, and then celebrate in front of 
your god Yahweh for seven days. You must observe this as a festival 
for Yahweh for seven days each year. A permanent practice for you 
and your future generations—you must observe this festival in the 
seventh month. 

“You should stay in huts for seven days—all native-born people 
in Yisra’el should stay in huts in order that you and your future 
generations might know that I made the Yisra’elites stay in huts when 
I brought them out of Egypt—I am your god Yahweh.’ ” 

And so Mosheh related Yahweh’s festivals to the Yisra’elites. 
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“Order the Yisra’elites to bring to you some pure, freshly-beaten olive 
oil,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “for the shrine’s lighting, putting in 
place a lamp for daily use; inside the Meeting Tent in the area outside 
the treaty curtain, Aharon should tend it every day from evening 
until morning, in front of Yahweh—a permanent practice for you and 
your future generations. He should arrange the lamps on the pure 
lampstand every day in front of Yahweh. 
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“Take some fine flour and bake twelve loaves with it, with two-tenths of 
an eyphah of flour for each loaf. Place them in two rows, six loaves per 
row, on the pure table in front of Yahweh. Then on each row of bread 
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put some pure frankincense to transform the bread into a memorial 
offering—a fire offering to Yahweh. Each and every Shabbath day the 
bread must always be arranged in this way in front of Yahweh—a gift 
from the Yisra’elites signifying their permanent treaty with Yahweh. 
The bread belongs to Aharon and his sons, and they must eat it ina 
consecrated area, for out of all Yahweh’s fire offerings, it is the most 
special to him—a permanent practice.” 

A man who was the son of a Yisra’elite woman and an Egyptian man 
went out and about among the Yisra’elites. The Yisra’elite woman’s 
son and a certain Yisra’elite man were fighting in camp when the 
Yisra’elite woman’s son cursed the Name, treating it with contempt. 
So they brought him to Mosheh (now his mother’s name was Sh- 
elomiyth Divriysdaughter from the tribe of Dan) and placed him 
under confinement in order that Mosheh might declare to them what 
Yahweh had determined. 


Ey 


“Take the man who cursed my name outside camp,” Yahweh said to 
Mosheh. “Everyone who heard him should place their hands on his 
head, and then the entire community must stone him to death. At that 
time you must tell the Yisra’elites the following: 

““—Tn the case in which anyone whosoever curses his god: he 
must bear the consequences of his error. [That is, anyone who curses 
Yahweh's name must absolutely be put to death. The entire community must 
stone that person. It’s the same for a native-born person and a foreigner—in 
cursing the Name, that person must be put to death.] 

“*—Tn the case in which a man mortally strikes any human being: 
he absolutely must be put to death [but the man who mortally strikes an 
animal must make its owner whole|—the life of one individual for the life 
of another. 

“*—Tn the case in which a man injures a fellow citizen: just as he 
did to that person so it should be done to him—a broken bone in place 
of a broken bone, an eye in place of an eye, a tooth in place of a tooth. 
The same injury that he gives to the other person must be given to 
him. 

“The person who mortally strikes an animal must repay it, but the 
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one who mortally strikes a human must be put to death. You should 
have a single practice in this regard—it should be the same for the 
native-born and the foreigner—for I am your god Yahweh.’ ” 

After Mosheh told the Yisra’elites these things, they took the man 
who cursed the Name outside camp and stoned him with rocks—the 
Yisra’elites did exactly as Yahweh commanded Mosheh. 
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“Speak to the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said to Mosheh on Mount Siynai, 
“and say this to them: 

“When you arrive in the land which I’m going to give you, the 
land must observe a Shabbath in honor of Yahweh. For six years 
you should plant your fields and for six years you should tend your 
vineyards and harvest your land’s crops. Then, in the seventh year, 
the land must observe a Shabbath, when its work ceases—a Shabbath 
in honor of Yahweh. You mustn’t plant your fields then, nor tend 
your vineyards, nor harvest the fallow fields’ growth, nor pick grapes 
from your fallow vines—it is a Shabbath year for the land. The land’s 
Shabbath will serve as your food: all its produce will be for you to 
eat—for you, for your manservants and maidservants, for your hired- 
hands and those staying with you (that is, the foreigners with you), 
and for your livestock as well as the wild animals found in your land. 
“You must count out in years seven Shabbath cycles—that is, seven 
periods of seven years, or forty-nine years total. Then, on the tenth 
day of the seventh month (the day of atonement), you must blow the 
ram’s horn in proclamation, making a proclamation with the ram’s 
horn everywhere in your land. You shall make the fiftieth year a 
special year and proclaim a release throughout the land for all its 
inhabitants—it shall be your ram’s horn year when each one of you 
returns to his family property and when each one of you returns to 
his clan. The fiftieth year is (will be) the ram’s horn year for you—you 
mustn’t plant anything, you mustn’t harvest the land’s fallow growth, 
and you mustn’t pick its untended vines. Because it is the ram’s horn 
year, it is special for you—you must eat from the fields whatever they 
produce. 
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“In this ram’s horn year, each one of you must return to your fam- 
ily property. If you sell some property to your associate or purchase 
some property from your associate, neither one of you should take 
advantage of the other. If some number of years after the ram’s horn 
year you purchase property from your associate, he must sell it to you 
at a price that reflects the number of years of production remaining 
until the ram’s horn year. If many years remain, you should set a 
proportionally larger purchase price, and if few years remain, you 
should set a proportionally smaller purchase price, for it is the annual 
production of the property that he is selling to you. Neither you nor 
your associate should take advantage of the other—you must respect 
your god. For I am your god Yahweh. 

“You must follow my laws and observe my precepts and do 
them—then you will live safe and secure in your land. Yes, then the 
land will produce its fruit, and you will eat to your satisfaction and 
live there safe and secure. 

“* What will we eat in the seventh year,’ you might ask yourselves, 
‘given that we won't be planting anything and we won't be gathering 
in our crops?’ Know this: I will order my blessing to aid you in the 
sixth year, and it will produce a crop sufficient for three years. You 
will resume planting in the eighth year and eat from the old crops in 
the intervening period—you will eat from old foodstocks until the 
ninth year, until the time when its crop comes in. 

““The land mustn’t be sold in perpetuity, for the land belongs to 
me (for you are merely immigrants and visitors staying with me). 
Throughout the entire land that you possess, you must allow a right 
of redemption for sales of land. 

“If your kinsman becomes indebted and sells some of his property: 
the relative of his who is nearest to him may come and redeem his 
kinsman’s property. 

“*—Tn the case in which a man doesn’t have a relative who has 
the means to obtain sufficient funds for the redemption price: the 
man should calculate for the sold property the value of the years since 
the sale, deduct that amount from the original purchase price, and 
then return the balance that remains to the man to whom he sold the 
property; then the property will return into his possession. 
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“*—Tn the case in which he can’t find sufficient funds to repurchase 
it for himself: his property will remain in the purchaser’s possession 
until the ram’s horn year. Then in the ram’s horn year, the property 
will change ownership and return to the original owner’s possession. 
““—Tn the case in which a man sells a dwelling place located in a 
walled town: the seller has the right to redeem it for a year after its 
sale (this is the period during which it may be redeemed). 

““—Tf it isn’t redeemed prior to the completion of a full year: 
the house located in the town that has a wall will be made over in 
perpetuity to the one who purchased it and to his descendants. It will 
not change ownership in the ram’s horn year. 

“*—_With respect to dwellings in villages that do not have a sur- 
rounding wall: they are considered to be in the land’s countryside. 
They have a right of redemption with no expiry, and they revert to 
their original owners in the ram’s horn year. 

“With respect to the Lewites’ towns: 

“As for dwellings located in the towns in their possession: the 
Lewites have permanent redemption rights on these dwellings. 

“*Whosoever redeems a dwelling from the Lewites: in the ram’s 
horn year, the dwelling property will change ownership (the town 
being in the possession of the Lewites), for the dwellings in the Lewites’ 
towns are their allotted property among the Yisra’elites. 

“!—The open grazing lands belonging to their towns may not be 
sold, for that is their property in perpetuity. 

““Tf your kinsman becomes indebted and reaches out for your help, 
give him your support (even if he is a foreigner or temporary resident) 
and let him live with you. If he borrows something, don’t charge him 
any interest or fees (you must fear your god and let your kinsman live 
with you). You mustn’t lend him money with interest and you mustn’t 
charge him for your food. I am your god Yahweh who took you from 
Egypt, giving you Kena‘an in order to become your god. 

““If one of your kinsmen becomes indebted to you and sells himself 
to you, don’t do a slave’s work with him. You should treat him like a 
hired-hand or a temporary resident. He should work with you until 
the ram’s horn year, at which time he along with his children will leave 
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you, returning to their clan and returning to their ancestral property. 
(Indeed, they are my slaves whom I took from Egypt—they mustn't 
sell themselves into slavery.) Don’t be a harsh master to him—you 
must fear your god. 

“’— However, with respect to the manservants and maidservants 
who belong to you: it is from the surrounding nations that you should 
make your purchases of manservants and maidservants. 

“*—You also may make your purchases from among the children 

of the temporary residents living among you, as well as from their 
family members who live with you and who were born in your land— 
they are allowed to become your property. You may bequeath them 
to your descendants after you, so that they take possession of them 
as their own property. You may work them in perpetuity. (However, 
with respect to your kinspeople the Yisra’elites: neither you nor your 
kinsman may be a harsh master to the other.) 
“*—Tn the case in which either a foreigner or a temporary resident in 
your community acquires means and one of your kinsmen becomes 
indebted to him and sells himself to the foreigner or the temporary 
resident in your community, or to a member of the foreigner’s family: 
after he sells himself, he has the right of redemption. One of his 
kinsmen may redeem him from servitude—either one of his uncles or 
one of his cousins may redeem him, or a close blood relative from his 
clan may redeem him. Or, if he acquires the means, he may redeem 
himself. 

“‘—To determine the sales price, he should calculate with his 
purchaser the number of years from when he sells himself until the 
ram’s horn year; the sales price should reflect this number of years 
and be calculated as though he would have been a hired-hand during 
that entire period. 

““—Tf there are still many years remaining: he should pay a re- 
demption price that is proportionate to that number of years, using 
the excess sum of silver he received from selling himself. 

“*—_Tf only a few years remain until the ram’s horn year: he should 
make the same calculation, paying a redemption price in proportion 
to that number of years. 

(“Your kinsman should be like a hired-hand each and every year 
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to the one who purchased him—he mustn’t be a harsh master in your 
judgment.) 

“*—Tf he doesn’t redeem himself in one of these ways: he shall 
leave his service in the ram’s horn year—he along with his children. 

“For to me, the Yisra’elites are slaves—they are my slaves whom 
I took from Egypt. Iam your god Yahweh. 

“You mustn’t make any representations of worthless gods—you 
mustn’t erect any statues or memorial pillars to them. Nor may you 
place in your land any images of them carved in stone on which to 
prostrate yourselves, for I am your god Yahweh. 

“You must observe my Shabbaths and show reverence to my 
shrine—I am Yahweh. 


+ 


“If you follow my laws and keep my commandments and do them, 
then I will give you rain in the right season, the land will yield its 
produce and the trees in the countryside will blossom with fruit. Your 
threshing will overtake your harvesting and your harvesting will 
overtake your planting—you will eat to satiety and live securely in 
your land. I will put peace in your land—you will take your repose 
and no one will terrorize you. I will eradicate dangerous animals 
from your land and prevent war from ravaging your country. You 
will pursue your enemies and they shall fall in battle before you. Of 
you five will chase after one hundred of them, and one hundred of 
you will chase after ten thousand, all of your enemies falling in battle 
before you. 

““T shall turn my attention to you, giving you an abundance of 
children and increasing your numbers—and in so doing I shall uphold 
the terms of my treaty with you. You shall eat your old stores of food, 
distributing the old before the new. I will set my dwelling place among 
you and I won't feel any loathing toward you. I will continually live 
among you—I will become your god and you will become my people. 
Iam your god Yahweh who took you from Egypt, from your condition 
of servitude, breaking the yoke that was on you and leading you as a 
free people. 


+ 
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“But if you don’t obey me and don’t observe all these command- 
ments—if you reject my laws and if you so loathe my precepts as not 
to observe any of my commandments, thereby breaking the terms of 
your treaty with me, then I myself will do the following to you: I will 
make you suffer terrors, tuberculosis, and fevers—things that cause 
your eyes to fail and your breathe to waste away. Your work to plant 
your crops will be for nought, and your enemies will eat it all. I will 
set myself against you, and you will be struck down by your enemies. 
Your opponents will rule over you. You will flee even though there’s 
no one pursuing you. 

““And if after these things you still don’t obey me, then I will 
discipline you even more harshly, making it seven times worse because 
of the wrongs you committed. I will smash the great wealth and power 
you have attained, and I will make the sky above you like iron and 
the ground beneath you like bronze. Your energy will be expended 
for nought—your land won’t yield its produce and the native trees 
won't produce their fruit. 

““If you continue to be oppositional with me, and if you aren’t 
willing to obey me, then I will multiply the beatings I give you seven- 
fold relative to the wrongs you committed. I will send wild animals 
from the countryside to attack you—they will deprive you of your chil- 
dren and ravage your livestock. They will reduce you to insignificant 
numbers and your way of life will be destroyed. 

““And if you aren’t sufficiently corrected by these things and you 
continue to be oppositional with me, then I too will be oppositional 
with you, even going so far as to strike you with mortal blows, making 
it seven times worse because of the wrongs you committed. I will 
bring down on you violence in fulfillment of the treaty’s terms of 
vengeance—when you come together in your towns, I will send a 
plague into your midst and you will give yourselves over into the 
enemy’s hands. After I destroy your stores of food, ten women will 
have to make do with a single oven to bake your bread; your bread will 
be paid for by weight, and you won’t be able to eat to your satisfaction. 
““And if you don’t obey me after that and you still are oppositional 
with me, then I will become violently oppositional with you: indeed, I 
will discipline you seven times more severely because of the wrongs 
you committed. You will eat the flesh of your sons and—while you're 
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at it—the flesh of your daughters as well! I will destroy your hill 
shrines, chop down your pillars to the sun god, and pile your lifeless 
bodies on top of the lifeless statues of your worthless gods—that’s how 
much I shall loathe you! I will lay waste to your towns and desolate 
the shrines that you frequent—I will even refuse to acknowledge the 
sweet-smelling offerings you present to me! I will take it upon myself 
to lay waste to your land—to the astonishment of your enemies who 
live there! I will scatter you among the nations, raining down violence 
to chase you off—your land will be desolated and your towns ruined! 

“Only then, for the entire time the land lies desolate and while 
you live in the lands of your enemies, will the land satisfy its Shabbath 
obligations—only then will the land take its Shabbath pause and fulfill 
its Shabbath obligations! For the entire time that it lies desolate it 
will take its Shabbath pause, because it didn’t take its Shabbath pause 
during your Shabbath days when you lived there! 

““And as for those among you who will still be alive, I will make 
cowardice invade their hearts in the lands of their enemies—the sound 
of a fallen leaf blown by the wind will pursue them, and they will flee 
as though trying to escape the enemy’s sword—they will fall down 
even though there’s no one chasing them. Yes, they shall stumble 
over one another as though evading an attacker’s sword—yet the 
one pursuing them is nowhere to be seen. And so you shall be de- 
fenseless before your enemies—you shall perish among the nations, 
your enemies’ land consuming you entirely! Those among you who 
remain will rot in their own misdeeds there in the countries of your 
enemies—yes, rotting all the more in their ancestors’ misdeeds that 
still cling to them. 

“However, if they admit to their wrong-doing and their ancestors’ 
wrong-doing—that is, their betrayals by which they betrayed me and, 
furthermore, how they were oppositional with me [I myself will also be 
oppositional with them and make them go to their enemies’ country|—or if 
their uncircumcised heart then humbles itself, only then will they pay 
off their wrong-doing. Then I shall remember my binding agreement 
with Ya‘agov, remembering as well as my binding agreement with 
Yitzhag and my binding agreement with Avraham and remembering 
the land. 

“Once the land is emptied of them, it will pay off its Shabbath 
obligations, desolate of their presence; at the same time, they them- 
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selves will pay off their guilt because and by reason of the fact that 
they rejected my precepts and abhorred my laws. Despite this, even 
when they were in their enemies’ country, I didn’t reject them, nor 
did I loathe them to the point of finishing them off and breaking my 
treaty with them, for I am their god Yahweh. I shall remember the 
former generation’s treaty with me—the generation that I brought out 
of Egypt in full view of the nations in order to become their god. Iam 
Yahweh.’ ” 

These are the laws, the precepts, and the rules that Yahweh put 
between himself and the Yisra’elites through Mosheh on Mount Siynai. 


Cy 


“Speak to the Yisra’elites,” Yahweh said to Mosheh, “and say this to 
them: 

“ With respect to the amount that individuals owe to Yahweh in 
the case in which someone makes an unusual vow: 

“*_Tf the assessment is of a male from twenty years to sixty years 
of age: the assessment should be fifty sheqels of silver (according to 
the standard cultic sheqel); if it is a female: the assessment should be 
thirty sheqels. 

““—Tf it is someone between the ages of five years and twenty 
years: the assessment of a male should be twenty sheqels; and for a 
female, ten shegels. 

“* Tf it is someone between the ages of one month and five years: 
the assessment of a male should be five sheqels of silver and the 
assessment for a female three shegels of silver. 

““—Tf it is someone sixty years of age or older: if a male, the 
assessment should be fifteen shegels; and for a female, ten shegels. 

““—Tf the person is too poor to pay the value assessed: have 
him stand in front of the priest, and the priest will determine an 
assessment for him, setting the assessment proportionate to what the 
person making the vow has the means to pay. 

“*—Tf it is an animal that is customarily presented as a gift to Yah- 
weh: every such animal that someone gives to Yahweh should be 
considered consecrated. One mustn’t substitute it, and one mustn’t 
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exchange it, neither an acceptable animal for an unacceptable one, nor 
an unacceptable animal for an acceptable one. 

“’_ However, if someone insists on exchanging the animal for 
another, then both the animal and the one for which it was exchanged 
should be considered consecrated. 

“*—_Tf it is any kind of unclean animal that isn’t customarily pre- 
sented as a gift to Yahweh: one should stand the animal in front of the 
priest, and then the priest will assess whether its value is acceptable 
or unacceptable. Whatever priest’s assessment, so it shall be. 

“* Tf the person giving the animal wishes to redeem it: he must 
add twenty percent to the required assessment. 

“*Tn the case in which a man devotes his personal possessions 
to Yahweh: the priest will assess whether their value is acceptable or 
unacceptable. Exactly as the priest assesses their value, so that value 
shall stand. 

“*—_Tf the one making the devotion wishes to redeem his posses- 
sions: he must add twenty percent to the required assessment, payable 
in silver, and then they will belong to him again. 

““—Tf a man devotes one of the fields in his property to Yahweh: 
the assessment should reflect the value of its annual crop, with each 
homer of barley in the crop being valued at fifty shegels of silver. 

“*—Tf he devotes one of his fields during the ram’s horn year: the 
required assessment still applies. 

“*_Tf someone devotes his field after the ram’s horn year: the 
priest must calculate for him the value in silver of the field’s crops for 
the number of years remaining until the ram’s horn year, and then the 
assessment should be discounted accordingly. 

“*—Tf the person who devoted the field wishes to redeem it: he 
must add twenty percent to the required assessment, payable in silver, 
and then it will be confirmed as his. 

“*—Tf the person doesn’t redeem his field and if he also sells the 
field to another man: it may not be redeemed again. When the field 
changes hands in the ram’s horn year, it will consecrated as Yahweh’s, 
similar to a field that is part of a ban devotion—his property will 
become the priest’s. 

“*_Tf someone devotes to Yahweh a field that he purchased and 
that does not belong to his ancestral property: the priest will compute 
for him the value assessed for the field until the ram’s horn year. He 
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should pay the assessment at that time to serve as a consecrated gift 
to Yahweh. Then in the rams’ horn year, the field will revert to the one 
from whom he purchased it (to the one whose ancestral property it is). 

““_All assessments must be denominated in the cultic sheqel, 
with twenty gerah being the weight of the sheqel. 

“’— However, with respect to a first-born of the animals whose 
first-born are given over to Yahweh: no one may devote it to Yahweh 
in payment of a vow—regardless of whether it is a head of cattle or a 
sheep, it belongs to Yahweh. 

“Tf it is the first-born of an unclean animal: it must be ransomed 
at the assessed value plus an additional twenty percent; if it is not 
redeemed, it must be sold at the assessed value. 

“’— However, any ban devotion that a man makes to Yahweh 
from whatever he owns (whether people, livestock, or a field from his 
ancestral property) mustn’t be sold and mustn’t be redeemed. All ban 
devotions are considered especially consecrated to Yahweh. 

“*——Any ban devotion of a human who has been devoted over to 
Yahweh may not be ransomed. Such a one must absolutely be put to 
death. 

“* Any offering of a tenth-part of the land’s produce, whether the 
land’s crops or fruit from its trees, belongs to Yahweh. It is consecrated 
to Yahweh. 

““—Tf a man wishes to redeem some of the offering of the tenth- 
part of his crops: he must add twenty percent to it. 

““—Any offering of a tenth-part of a herd of cattle or flock of 
sheep (anything that is managed with a staff): that tenth-part must be 
considered as consecrated to Yahweh. One mustn’t look to distinguish 
between acceptable and unacceptable animals and one ought not make 
any exchanges. If one does wish to exchange an animal, both it and 
the one it was exchanged for should be considered consecrated—they 
can’t be redeemed.’” 

These are the commandments that Yahweh commanded Mosheh 
to give to the Yisra’elites when he was on Mount Siynai. 


Total sentences in the book: 
Eight hundred and fifty-nine 
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Notes and comments 


This book, like the others I have written, is first and foremost a trans- 
lation. Because of the restricted circumstances in which I work, I have 
consulted few sources apart from the Masoretic text and the online 
versions of the standard Hebrew-English lexicon and Hebrew gram- 
mar. As I discuss in my introductory note, my principal focus has 
been on how best to bring the language of the authors of Leviticus 
over into English, striving to produce a fluent translation that is also 
faithful to the meaning of the Hebrew. My approach here has been 
similar to my approach in translating Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, 
Numbers, and Samuel. As with those translations, my intention was 
not to write a traditional Biblical commentary, nor a work of literary 
or historical criticism. Because my personal circumstances practically 
forced me to engage with the text solely on my own, without the influ- 
ence of the standard scholarly views and opinions, I did not consult 
other translations, nor examine any commentaries, nor—with a small 
number of exceptions—rely on academic studies and scholarly papers 
on Leviticus in writing this book. 

As with the notes in my other translations, I focus many of my com- 
ments below on passages that will give readers some understanding of 
how I employed “functional equivalence” in crafting this translation. 
Thus, in a large number of places, my comments simply point out 
what the literal meaning of the text (or what a “formally equivalent” 
translation) would be. Although biblical scholars might find such 
notes of little interest, the notes can help those who don’t know He- 
brew see how one must depart from the text’s literal meaning in order 
to create a translation that is functionally equivalent to the source text. 
In addition, I use the notes in many places to comment on my transla- 
tion choices when dealing with unusual, idiomatic, or difficult prose. 
While my comments on these topics are relatively extensive, I have not 
aimed to be comprehensive and have not necessarily commented on 
every idiomatic, unusual or difficult passage. Finally, because the act 
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of translation often required me to consider the composition history of 
Leviticus—and because there is such scholarly interest in this topic—I 
comment extensively in the notes on places where I see indications 
of different authors and different dates. As I discuss in my essay at 
the end of the book, my comments on composition history are, by 
necessity, speculative; their value lies primarily in helping the reader 
appreciate the complexities in the text and in presenting a plausible 
historical scenario that explains those complexities. 

In many places the language of Leviticus presents substantial chal- 
lenges to the translator. The authors of the book incorporated into 
their work portions of old cult rule books that employed a great deal of 
specialized cultic, medical, legal, and commercial terminology. More- 
over, many of the rules are written in a highly elliptical style, perhaps 
reflecting their origin as notes that served as an aide-memoire for priests 
serving in the cult. Because Biblical Hebrew is a dead language and 
the corpus of texts extant is relatively small, it is often difficult to 
understand the exact meaning of many of these specialized terms, es- 
pecially when they appear in sentences that are written in an elliptical 
or abbreviated style. Apart from these stylistic difficulties, the text 
of Leviticus appears to be quite sound. While there are places where 
errors of transmission have clearly crept into the text, I do not as a 
general rule try to correct such errors or “fix” places in the text that 
appear to be corrupt. Consequently, there is no place in this translation 
where I have intentionally emended the Masoretic consonantal text. 

As mentioned in the notes to my previous translations, I did not 
consult the Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia in my translation work, but 
instead relied on the excellent iPhone app Tanakh for All as my source 
for the Masoretic text. In general, I find the Tanakk for All app superior 
for the purposes of translation, as the line lengths are similar to those 
in the Leningrad and Aleppo codexes, and the parashot petuhot are 
prominently marked in the text. 

To ensure the accuracy of my source text, I regularly checked my 
translation against the photographic copy of the Leningrad Codex. 
Although the Aleppo Codex’s version of Leviticus is no longer extant, 
we do have a record of its parashot petuhot and parashot setumot from 
annotations made in Rabbi Shalom Shakhna Yellin’s Tanakh by his 
son-in-law, Rabbi Yehoshua Qimhi. Because I have a preference for the 
Aleppo Codex, the parashot in my translation follow it (as known from 
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Qimhi’s annotations and as represented in the standard present-day 
editions of Tanakh) and not the Leningrad Codex. 

The lexicon and grammar that I used were the 1906 edition of 
Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, as 
edited and updated by Francis Brown, S.R. Driver, and Charles Briggs 
and the 2nd English edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, as edited 
and enlarged by E. Kautsch and A.E. Cowley (abbreviated below, 
respectively, as ”BDB” and ”GKC”). 


+ 


1a After summoning Mosheh, Yahweh addressed him from the Meeting Tent: In the 
notes and comments below, I argue that Leviticus was an independent book for most 
of its composition history, and that it was only inserted into the books of the Torah at 
the end of what I call the third compositional stage. In that regard, it is interesting to 
note how the opening sentence of Leviticus, which establishes the book’s narrative 
frame, fits into the broader narrative of Exodus-Numbers. The authors of Leviticus 
needed a place into which to insert their material. Given what I believe was the 
book’s origin with the priesthood at Mount Gerizim, and given the importance of 
the Meeting Tent in the northern cult as a place of divine revelation, making the 
rules and precepts in the book part of the laws given on Mount Siynai (in which case 
Leviticus would begin after either Exodus P39,5 or P41,1) would not have been an 
attractive option. Instead, the authors chose to make the rules and precepts part of 
Yahweh’s speeches to Mosheh in the Meeting Tent. Because of this choice, they could 
only insert their material after the Meeting Tent was constructed, which takes place 
in what is now the conclusion to Exodus, in P69,1 - P69,6. It is odd, however, that the 
authors chose to insert Leviticus immediately after the construction of the Meeting 
Tent rather than after the Meeting Tent was consecrated, which takes place in Num 
P29,5. Possibly the separation of Exodus-Numbers into two books had already taken 
place (due to the extensive additions about the construction of the Meeting Tent / 
treaty shrine and the organization of the cult), so that the only option was to place 
Leviticus between the two books. 

To make matters even more confusing, the authors working in later compositional 
stages of Leviticus added material which they state was delivered on Mount Siynai 
and not in the Meeting Tent (this material is similar in content and form to the other 
material in Leviticus, and for that reason the authors may have chosen to insert 
it in Leviticus rather than in Exodus). Although highly speculative, it is possible 
to see a compositional seam here, with authors in Mount Gerizim associating the 
material they collected and composed with revelations in the Meeting Tent, and 
authors in Jerusalem associating the material they composed with the revelation on 
Mount Siynai. In any case, it is clear that in what I call the second compositional 
stage of Leviticus (when the old rule books were stitched together to create a stand- 
alone document), the authors connected all the material in the book to the Meeting 
Tent, and none of it to the revelation on Mount Siynai. The fact that later authors 
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Notes to P1 


(possibly based in Jerusalem) did not find it problematic to insert material into the 
book that they associated with Siynai and not the Meeting Tent is indicative of the 
fluid attitude the biblical authors had toward narrative logic—an attitude that seems 
incomprehensible to many modern-day readers and that creates additional challenges 
for scholars seeking to understand the composition history of the biblical books. 

The material in P1 through P5 is the first rule book that the reader encounters in 
Leviticus. As I discuss in the translator’s note to the reader and in the essay on the 
composition history of Leviticus, I believe that the authors of Leviticus structured 
their book around a dozen or so ancient rule books that were in use in Yahweh’s cult. 
I also believe that all of the ancient rule books originated in cult sites in the northern 
kingdom and may have been used in the Persian period cult at Mount Gerizim, but 
of course there is no way to be certain of this. A close examination of the material 
in the individual rule books preserved in Leviticus indicates that there were some 
rule books that were specifically addressed to those making offerings, other rule 
books that were specifically addressed to priests, and still other rule books that were 
addressed to both priests and those making offerings. The rule books were practical 
documents and covered a wide variety of topics in connection with the performance 
of offering rites, the prerequisites for appearing within the shrine precincts, and the 
behaviors required of priests. The rule books were not theological in nature but 
simply provided practical guidance to priests and devotees of Yahweh regarding 
practices within the cult. Because priests did not serve permanently in the cult, but 
rotated in and out, and because individuals only occasionally had reason to come 
to the shrine to make an offering, there would have been a need for rule books that 
priests and offerers could each consult in order to remind themselves of their specific 
roles and duties and of the requirements for appearing (or working) in the shrine and 
presenting offerings to Yahweh. While many priests must have been literate, only a 
small percentage of the general populace would have been able to read. We should 
presume that there would have been a literate priest available to read the relevant 
rules to the offerers and to help them understand what they were required to do. (On 
the use of intermediaries to help illiterate individuals use and benefit from written 
materials, see the discussion of the ancient experience of writing in my article, “The 
Story of the Semitic Alphabet,” in J. Sasson (ed.), Civilizations of the Ancient Near East, 
vol. IV (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1995), pp. 2395f.) 

These cult rule books would have likely grown and evolved in an organic process 
over a period of several centuries. Thus, while the authors who initially collected, 
organized, and edited the material comprising Leviticus were most likely active in the 
early to mid-fifth century BCE, their source material (the rule books) would have been 
composed over a very wide span of time, with the oldest material possibly dating as 
far back as the end of the second millennium BCE. If most of the material in Leviticus 
did originate in ancient rule books, this would help explain the frequent shifts in 
address between second and third person and between singular and plural. The 
rule books must have evolved organically over time, being added to in a piece-meal 
fashion as questions and disputes arose and as new situations cropped up that needed 
to be addressed; because of this composition process, we should not expect to see a 
great deal of consistency in style or address. 
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The rule book in P1 - P5 is a rule book for offerers, and it provides the rules for 
each of the types of offerings in which they play a role. The rules applying to offerers 
for whole offerings are given in P1-P2, the rules for grain offerings are given in 
P2,1 - P2,5, and the rules for welfare offerings are given in P3-P5. 


1b In the case in which a person among you...: The author uses the syntactical 
construction seen in legal material in both Exodus and Numbers that has its origin 
in collections or “books” of case law, which—like the cult rule books—would have 
served as reference documents to assist priests in their various roles in the cult. The 
collections of case law would have been specifically intended for priests to consult 
when deciding legal cases that had been brought before them. The construction is as 
follows: subject to whom or to which the case applies — conditional [*3 or “in the case 
in which”] — protasis [or legal situation in question] — apodosis [or decision]. In my 
translations of Exodus and Numbers, I attributed the collection and preservation of 
all the case law material to priestly authors from Mount Gerizim writing in the fifth 
century BCE (in what I call the third compositional stage of those two books). The 
collections of case law material are called muaya in Exodus P36, which I mistranslated 
as “precepts” rather than the more accurate “case law decisions.” 


1c an unblemished male: Literally, “whole” (mnn). Animals offered for sacrifice must 
be healthy (unblemished) and whole. The various blemishes that make an animal 
unacceptable to Yahweh are specified in the short rule book found in P42. 


1d presenting it at the entrance to the Meeting Tent to win favor for himself in front 
of Yahweh: In the authors’ conception, Yahweh is present in the Meeting Tent, so 
presenting an offering at the entrance to the Meeting Tent is presenting it “in front of 
Yahweh.” The genitive suffix in the phrase 1375 (“for his acceptance”) is ambiguous 
and could refer to either Yahweh or the offerer. The Hebrew reads more naturally if 
the reference is to the offerer, which I have reflected in my translation. 

It is important to point out here that the operation of the Meeting Tent in the old 
rule books found in Leviticus appears to have a basis in reality, and is completely at 
odds with the operation of the Meeting Tent as described in the extensive material 
from the fourth and fifth compositional stages of Numbers, which reads wholly as 
a literary creation. Most specifically, in several places in Numbers (P14, P18, P20,1, 
P60,3, P64,1), the authors of the fourth and fifth compositional stages state that no 
outsiders (i.e. non-priests) may approach Yahweh’s shrine—offerers are entirely 
excluded from the shrine area and are threatened with capital punishment if they do 
approach Yahweh. As stated above, I believe the conception of the Meeting Tent in 
the old rule books found in Leviticus likely reflects a Samarian ideology. 


1e He should slaughter the bull in front of Yahweh: That is, in front of the Meeting 
Tent. It is worth noting that the offerer rather than a priest slaughters the whole 
offering. This is at odds with material from the third, fourth and fifth compositional 
stages of Numbers, in which it is the priests who perform the slaughter (see, for 
example, the whole offering presented by the naziyr in Num P28, which dates to 
the third compositional stage and which I treat in my translation of Numbers as a 
Samarian composition). We must suppose that the practice of the offerer slaughtering 
the animal reflects the ancient practice in the northern cult, whereas in the Persian 
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Note to P2 


period cults in Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem, it was the practice for the priest to 
slaughter the offering. 


1f Aharon’s sons: I understand this phrase to be an addition made by the Aharonide 
authors of the third compositional stage. I believe that nearly all of P1 was part of an 
old rule book, and it was only lightly edited by the Aharonides. See note 1h below. 


1g He will then flay the whole offering and butcher it: Note, it is the offerer who is 
performing these actions, not a priest. See note 1e above. 


1h Aharon’s sons the priest will start a fire: The Hebrew singular form “priest” is 
nonsensical; because of the plural verb, we expect to read “priests.” The text is clearly 
in error and likely is the result of a mistake made by a copyist at some point in the 
transmission history of the text. A literal translation of the phrase “will start a fire” is 
“will place a fire.” The author’s expression reflects the priests’ practice of collecting 
coals from fires elsewhere in the shrine precincts, placing them in their fire-pans, and 
then transferring those coals to the altar. 

I believe the occurrences of the phrase “Aharon’s sons” here and elsewhere in P1 
and P1,1 are not original to the text but were added by the Aharonide authors who 
were responsible for the third compositional stage of Leviticus. I believe these same 
Aharonide priests were also the authors of what I identify as the fifth compositional 
stage of Numbers and of the late material in what I call the fourth compositional 
stage of Exodus. 


li a sweet-smelling fire offering to Yahweh: Fire offerings are commonly described 
as “sweet-smelling,” although the phrase is not used with all fire offerings. This is a 
stock phrase that likely was meant to indicate that the offering would be accepted by 
Yahweh, thus winning the offerer whatever favor he or she was seeking. 


1,1a one of his sheep: The author here writes 2¥3. BDB, p. 461 treats this as a variant 
of #33, which means “lamb.” However, a close inspection of the occurrences of Aw5 
suggest that in all instances the word refers to an adult sheep, not a young sheep. 


1,1b on the north side of the altar in front of Yahweh: Even though the slaughter 
takes place on the north side of the altar, the action is still done “in front of Yahweh,” 
as the altar is positioned to the east of the Meeting Tent (in ancient Hebrew geography, 
east is to the front, north to the left, south to the right, and west to the back). 


1,1c Aharon’s sons: I understand this phrase to be an addition to the text from the 
third compositional stage; see note 1h above. 


2a the person will first remove its crop...He will next pull it apart: Literally, “He 
will remove its crop...and he will pull it apart.” The Hebrew is ambiguous, and it is 
not clear whether the third-person pronouns refer to the priest or to the offerer. Based 
on the parallel with P1, where it is the offerer who flays and butchers the animal, I 
understand the pronouns to refer to the offerer and have translated as such. 


2b from its plumage: The Hebrew is ambiguous. The phrase ni can be read as 
either “from its plumage” or “along with its feathers.” I prefer the former because 
the following clause mentions the disposal of only a single item, not both. The author 
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uses the term “plumage” as an equivalent of “body.” (An adult dove weighs only 
around 100 grams—thus it can feel so light in hand that it may seem to be just a 
bundle of feathers.) On the rule books’ somewhat unusual use of the preposition 3 
with the meaning “from,” see note 41m below. 


2,1a presents a grain offering: Literally, “presents an offering of a grain offering.” 


2,1b Aharon’s sons: I understand this phrase to be an addition by the Aharonide 
authors of the third compositional stage, who were also responsible for the fifth 
compositional stage of Numbers. It is important to note that the picture of the 
offerer’s role in the rites in P1, P1,1, P2, and P2,1 is completely at odds with these 
same Aharonide authors’ views, expressed in Numbers, of their total control over 
all aspects of offerings—in their view, only Aharonides may present offerings to 
Yahweh, and no Lewites (nor any outsiders) may approach either the altar or the 
furninishings in the shrine. (See P64,1 in my translation of Numbers. It is interesting 
to note that Num P65,1 acknowledges that Yisra’elites did previously approach the 
Meeting Tent, which I believe reflects the Aharonide authors’ understanding of the 
original practice.) The involvement of the offerers in the rites described in these 
parashot in Leviticus makes it clear that these parashot were not originally authored by 
the Aharonides, who have instead only lightly edited them. 

We can deduce from Neh 13.28 and from Josephus’ account of the establishment 
of the cult at Mount Gerizim (Antiquities of the Jews 11.321) that there were Aharonide 
priests leading the cults in both Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem. While I argue below 
that the priests from Jerusalem are primarily responsible for the edits and additions 
made in the third compositional stage, we should presume that the Aharonide priests 
in Mount Gerizim also contributed to the work in this stage. There is nothing about 
the Aharonide edits to the first rule book that would favor either set of priests. 


2,1c memorial offering: In Leviticus and Numbers, 77318 (“memorial offering”) is 
the term for that portion of the grain offering that is burned on the altar to Yahweh. 


2,1d The remainder of the grain offering will belong to Aharon and his sons—of 
all Yahweh’s fire offerings, it is especially holy: I understand this sentence to be an 
addition by the Aharonide authors. 


2,2a If you present some baked goods: The informal grammatical structure of this 
brief parashah is noteworthy—it reads as notes jotted down as an aide-memoire to 
remind the priests serving in the shrine and the offerers which types of baked goods 
are acceptable as grain offerings. We should understand the three items mentioned in 
this parashah as three different options for the offerer to present as a grain offering— 
any one of these would be acceptable. We should not understand the text to mean 
that the grain offering should consist of all three items together. (However, this seems 
to have been misunderstood by authors of later compositional stages, who require all 
three items; see note 21q below.) 

As discussed in note 1a above, P1 through P5 are a collection of rules regarding 
offerings to Yahweh and that are directed specifically to offerers. The rule book in 
P1-P5 moves back and forth between second person and third person. Here in P2,2 
the rule uses the second person and addresses the offerer directly. The rule book 
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provides the offerer with needed guidance—most offerers would not have made 
offerings to Yahweh on a regular basis and would have required guidance on their 
role, as the offering must be carried out correctly in order to win the god’s favor. 


2,4a presenting it to the priest and then he will take it to the altar: The Masoretes 
vocalized the two verbs here with a third-person singular subject (“he should present 
it the priest, and he should take it to the altar”). It is not uncommon in ancient Hebrew 
for authors to switch from second person to third person or vice versa even when no 
change of person was intended, and I understand the subject of the first verb to be 
the offerer. The subject of the second verb, however, must be the priest, as in all types 
of offerings in Leviticus it is the priest who presents the offering at the altar. 


2,4b a portion to serve as the memorial offering: Literally, “[to serve as] its memorial 
offering.” The memorial offering was the portion of the grain offering that was 
burned on the altar to Yahweh. 


2,4c The remainder of the grain offering will belong to Aharon and his sons—of 
all Yahweh’s fire offerings, it is especially holy: I understand this sentence to be an 
addition by the Aharonide authors of the third compositional stage. See notes 2,1b 
and 2,1d above. 


2,4d you mustn’t burn any kind of leaven nor any kind of honey as part of a fire 
offering to Yahweh: This text provides a good example of how one must depart 
from a literal rendering of the text to produce a functionally equivalent translation. 
Literally, “with respect to all [types of] leaven and all [types of] honey, you mustn’t 
burn any of it as a fire offering to Yahweh.” The word wa, which I translate as “honey,” 
typically refers to honey (or syrup) from the date-palm, although it is sometimes also 
used in reference to bee’s honey and to syrups made from different kinds of fruits. 


2,4e they mustn’t go up onto the altar as sweet-smelling: That is, they are not burned 
on the altar as fire offerings. The point of this rule is to inform the offerer that, unlike 
other types of grain offerings, their offerings of first-fruits must not be burned, and 
that if they are burned, they will be unacceptable to Yahweh. 


2,4f the binding agreement with your god: This view of m32 as a binding agreement 
with an individual and not a treaty with a people is consistent with the view of the 
m2 in Genesis, which I understand to be primarily a Samarian document. The 
Samarian view of the m32 is quite different than the Yehudean conception of it, which 
under the influence of Deuteronomy understands it to be a treaty between Yahweh 
and his people. This is an additional indication, in my opinion, that the rule books 
serving as the source material of Leviticus originated in cult locations in the north. On 
the different conceptions of m2 in the north and the south, see the brief discussion 
in note 6,1c of my translation of Exodus. 


2,4g You must present all of your offerings with salt on them: This statement applies 
only to grain offerings, not offerings of animals. Recall that this parashah belongs to 
the material that exclusively concerns grain offerings (P2,1 - P2,5). 
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2,5a a grain offering to Yahweh consisting of first fruits: It should be noted that the 
offering in P2,5 is a grain offering (mnm); it is different from the offering of first fruits 
mentioned in P2,4. The point of P2,5 is to clarify that if one’s grain offering consists 
of first fruits, the basic rules of the grain offering (which are given in P2,1) still apply. 


2,5b as the memorial offering: See note 2,1c above. 


3a One should place one’s hand: That is, the offerer should place his or her hand. 
One of the stylistic quirks of the rule books that serve as the source material for 
Leviticus is to make the language about the offerer applicable to all people, men and 
women. So the rule books tend to use generic language that can apply to both sexes. 


3b Aharon’s sons: I understand this phrase to be an addition to the text made by the 
Aharonide authors. See notes 2,1b and 2,1d above. The rite being described here, in 
which it is the offerer who slaughters the animal and not the priest, is at odds with the 
Aharonides’ claim of exclusive control over sacrificial offerings (see Num P64,1). For 
that reason, it is impossible to believe that the Aharonides were the original authors 
of P3—rather they lightly edited the text by clarifying that the priests overseeing the 
offering must be descendants of Aharon. 


3c One should then present some of the welfare offering: The welfare offering 
is not a whole offering—only the fat parts of the animal are given over to Yahweh; 
originally all the meat was for the offerer and his or her family and friends, with an 
unspecified portion given to the officiating priest at the offerer’s discretion (see P18). 
But during the Persian period, the Aharonide priests instituted a rule taking away 
the offerer’s discretion and mandating that the breast meat and right hind leg of each 
welfare offering be given to the priests (see P20). 


3d the fat covering the viscera: The same phrase appears in Ex P46,5 (from that 
book’s fourth compositional stage). 


3e the ligaments on the liver: The phrase also appears in Ex P46,5. For this translation, 
see note 46,5h in my translation of Exodus. 


3f Aharon’s sons: I understand this phrase to be an addition to the text made by the 
Aharonide editors. See notes 2,1b and 2,1d above. It is possible that the phrase “the 
priests” has either fallen out or been edited out of the text here. But given that the 
source was a rule book where it is common to see informal syntax, it is more likely in 
my view that the subject was not explicitly expressed in the original rule book. 


3g will burn this on the altar on top of the whole offering: Because the portion of 
the welfare offering reserved to Yahweh is small, it is not burned on its own but is 
added to a whole offering being performed at that time. The practice of “bundling” 
an offering with a larger one when the offering is too small to be burned on its own is 
also mentioned at the end of P10. See note 10b below. 


4a If one offers something from the flocks as a welfare offering to Yahweh: I 
have had to recast the sentence to express the idea in natural-sounding English. 
Literally, “If something from the flocks is one’s offering to serve as a welfare offering 
to Yahweh.” 
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4b a sheep: See note 1,1a above. 


4c one should present it in front of Yahweh: That is, one should present it in front of 
the Meeting Tent. 


4d Aharon’s sons: I believe this is an addition to the text. Originally the text likely 
did not explicitly identify the subject, as one might expect from a rule book (see note 
3f above). 


4e fat-tail: The breed of sheep that the author has in mind is likely an ancestor of 
the modern-day Awassi, which is a fat-tailed breed and which is native to southwest 
Asia. For a good overview of the breed and photographs showing the fat-tail, see the 
article “Awassi Sheep” by H. Epstein at the FAO’s website. 


5a If one’s offering is a goat: This parashah continues the treatment of welfare 
offerings. 


5b Aharon’s sons: I believe this is an addition to the text. Originally the text likely 
did not explicitly identify the subject, as one might expect from a rule book (see notes 
3f and 4d above). 


5c One should then present some of it as one’s own offering: This is the portion of 
the welfare offering that is reserved for Yahweh. See note 3c above. 


5d A permanent practice of you...: This sentence, which concludes the first rule 
book (P1 - P5), seems out of place and is almost certainly a late addition reminding 
the reader of the ban on the consumption of blood and of fat pieces from offerings 
to Yahweh. I attribute the addition to the fifth compositional stage, but the fourth 
stage is also possible, as the authors of the fourth stage write about the ban on the 
consumption of fat and blood in multiple places. 


6a “Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows,” Yahweh said to Mosheh: This is the 
narrative introduction to the second ancient rule book preserved in Leviticus. This is 
a convenient place to comment on the narrative introductions placed at the beginning 
of the rule books found in Leviticus. I understand the original rule books not to have 
contained any mention of Yahweh speaking the rules to Mosheh. The rule books 
in their earliest form would have begun with a simple conditional statement “In 
the case in which...” (as we see in the first rule book at the beginning of P1 and 
the second rule book here in P6) or with a simple declaration “Here are the rules 
for...” (as we see in the third rule book in P14 and the seventh rule book in P30). 
I believe that when the authors of the second compositional stage stitched the rule 
books together into a single document, they inserted a narrative introduction in front 
of the rule book which had the form “Yahweh spoke to Mosheh as follows: Speak to 
[name of person or group] as follows” or, in some cases, “Yahweh spoke to Mosheh 
as follows: Speak to [name of person or group] and say to [him or them].” These 
narrative introductions tell the reader whom the rules in the rule book are addressed 
to. As I discuss in note 1a above, some rule books were addressed to the offerers, 
some to the priests, and some to both offerers and priests. 
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The narrative introductions give the rule books divine authority by showing 
them to have been revealed to Mosheh by Yahweh. If we presume the authors of the 
second stage are from Mount Gerizim, they may have wished to associate the rule 
books with Mosheh in order to establish the books’ authority with their counterparts 
in Jerusalem, who may have been reluctant to include these books with their sacred 
documents because the practice of the cult in them was at odds with its practice in 
Jerusalem. 

The rule books addressed to priests have introductions which say “Speak to 
Aharon as follows” or “Speak to Aharon and his sons as follows.” This is an indication, 
in my opinion, that at the time of the second compositional stage (early to mid fifth 
century BCE), the Aharonides had already assumed leadership of the cult in Mount 
Gerizim. However, it likely wasn’t until the late fifth century BCE that the Aharonides 
assumed exclusive control of all priestly roles. It was this displacement of the Lewites 
from serving in priestly roles that I believe prompted nearly all the editorial activity 
that I attribute to the third compositional stage of Leviticus (and the activity in the late 
fourth compositional stage of Exodus and the fifth compositional stage of Numbers). 


6b In the case in which a person inadvertantly violates...: This is the original 
beginning of the second ancient rule book in Leviticus. This rule book provides rules 
regarding offerings that are made to propitiate inadvertant violations of Yahweh’s 
commandments. The rule book—which treats errors by priests, by the community, 
by the community’s leader, and by individuals—extends from P6 through P11,1. 

The first two rules of the rule book are found in P6, and address the situation in 
which it is the chief priest who has made an inadvertant error when performing a 
guilt offering for the community as a whole. 


6c Yahweh’s commandments (things which are proscribed. ..: The rule book charac- 
terizes Yahweh’s commandments as “things which are proscribed” (literally, “things 
which mustn’t be done”). I understand this qualification as original to the rule book, 
as the following three parashot make similar qualifications. If we accept that the 
reference is part of the original rule book, then that would indicate that in the cen- 
turies prior to the initial composition of the books of the Torah, there already were 
numerous laws or commandments that proscribed certain behaviors and actions. 

In P11, the authors of the rule book give us examples of what they have in 
mind when they refer to inadvertant errors that involve doing things forbidden 
by Yahweh—these are errors associated with cleanliness, and with behavior that 
is unethical or foolish. I presume, however, that the things proscribed by Yahweh 
in the early cult locations that utilized the rule books included more than what is 
mentioned in P11. Much of the legal material in the books of the Torah has its origin 
in books of case law decisions (collections recording what in past cases was decided 
as punishments for different crimes and wrongs, and which were used by priests as a 
reference in deciding future cases)—this is not the proscriptive material referred to 
here. In point of fact, there are not many proscriptive commandments that have been 
preserved in the books of the Torah. There is no way to know which proscriptive 
commandments the authors of this second rule book had in mind, but there is no 
reason to doubt that they would have been similar if not identical to many of the 
proscriptive commandments that have been preserved. These include all but two of 
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commandments in the decalogue (Ex P33,2 - P34 and P34,2 - P34,7) and numerous 
“laws” in the assortment of legal material found in Exodus P38,3, P39,1, P39,2 and 
P39,5. The laws in Deuteronomy have been so extensively rewritten and recast to 
serve the larger exhortatory purposes of the book that it is difficult to identify clearly 
all laws that were originally proscriptive. Examples of laws in Deuteronomy that 
originally may have had a proscriptive formulation include: P13,3; P13,4; P17,2; P17,3; 
P18,5;.P19:1; P20;5.-P20,7; P21,1 - P212; P21,10.- P2112: P21,16 - P2118; P21,27: P21.29; 
and P21,35. There are also numerous proscriptions in Leviticus P36 - P38,1, but most 
of these seem to have been incorporated under the influence of Deuteronomy. 


éd If the priest...errs with respect to a guilt offering: Here the inadvertant error 
relates to the offering rite itself, which would suggest that the commandments men- 
tioned in the introduction to the rule book include commandments regarding the 
performance of offerings. 

It is worth noting that Aharon’s sons are entirely absent from this second rule 
book (P6 - P10). It is somehat odd that the Aharonides chose not to make any edits to 
this rule book, given the numerous edits they made to the first rule book. 


6e the inner sanctum’s curtain in front of Yahweh: It is important to note that the 
author conceives of Yahweh as behind the screening curtain that separates the inner 
sanctum from the outer sanctum. The treaty chest is not mentioned here, and we 
should not assume that the original author of the rule book preserved in this parashah 
conceives of the treaty chest as being behind the curtain. As I discuss on p. 175 of my 
translation of Numbers, I believe that the Meeting Tent is most likely a contribution 
of the Samarian authors and the treaty chest a contribution of the Yehudean authors. 
There is no reason to believe that in the Samarian conception there was a treaty chest 
behind the curtain in the Meeting Tent. It is worth noting that the treaty chest is 
completely absent from the early rule books preserved in Leviticus; the only mention 
of the treaty chest in Leviticus is as part of the scapegoat rite described in P34, and I 
understand that parashah as a mid- or late Persian period composition. 

The source rule books in Leviticus, which I believe span the period from the 
end of the second millennium to the sixth century BCE, use the term wpm (“the 
holy [place]”) for the inner sanctum. Although the authors of the fourth and fifth 
compositional stages of Exodus and Numbers (who were writing in the fifth and 
fourth centuries) sometimes also use the term in this way, they more commonly refer 
to the inner sanctum as OwW7p wip (“the holiest [place]”). 


6f the pungent-smelling incense altar: The authors of Leviticus refer to the altar 
inside the Meeting Tent as the “pungent-smelling incense altar” (mnor nap nan). 
I believe this is the original term for the altar in the Meeting Tent (wherever it may 
have been located). The authors of the fourth stages of Exodus and Numbers use the 
terms “golden altar for incense” (nrwp> am mam) and “incense altar” (nIwPT nam). 
I presume that the actual incense altar inside the Meeting Tent at whichever cult site 
in the north it was located was made not of gold, but of stone—similar in appearance 
to the incense altar from Tell el-Balata shown as the frontispiece of this book. 


6g the altar for whole offerings: This term may represent the original name of the 
sacrificial altar in front of the Meeting Tent (wherever it was located). The altar is 
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called by the same name in Exodus P50, P58, P64,1, P69, and P69,6. In Numbers, 
however, this altar is never called the “altar for whole offerings” —it is simply referred 
to as “the altar.” 


6h [Just as some of the bull...a lift offering.]: This clause reads as a comment by the 
authors of the fifth compositional stage that they have chosen to incorporate into the 
text. They are reminding the reader of the practice discussed above in note 3c. 


6i the camp: I do not believe this is a reference to the broader narrative of Exodus 
and Numbers, in which the Yisra’elites stayed in a camp in their travels through the 
wilderness. Rather, I believe this was the Samarian term for the area surrounding the 
Meeting Tent’s courtyard—“the camp” (mman), designating the structures around the 
shrine where the priests would live during their period of service at the shrine. BDB, 
p. 334, alludes to this usage of the term, although it does not connect the term to a 
historical practice in a site of a cult to Yahweh. 


7a and then slaughter the bull: The subject of the verb is ambiguous in Hebrew. 
The verb is in the third-person singular, which might imply that it is the priest who 
slaughters the bull. However, the use of person and number is much more fluid in 
Hebrew than in English, so the singular form of the verb does not preclude the elders 
being the subject of the verb. Based on parallelism with the sacrificial rites described 
in P1 - P6, in which it is always the offerer who slaughters the animal being offered, I 
believe it is best here to understand the elders as the subject of the verb. 

The ambiguity here may have been intentional, serving as a sort-of linguistic 
“compromise” that allowed the Persian period priesthoods in Mount Gerizim and in 
Jerusalem to understand the ancient rule in accord with the practices of their own day, 
in which it is the priests who perform the slaughter. See note 21i below for another 
example of what I believe is intentional ambiguity. 


7b sprinkle some blood seven times on the curtain in front of Yahweh: Again, it is 
noteworthy that the screening curtain is part of the action, but there is no mention of 
the treaty chest. If the author conceived of the inner sanctum as containing the treaty 
chest, he almost certainly would have mentioned it, if not made it part of the rite. It’s 
worth noting that in P34 (a late composition in which the treaty chest is present), the 
priest sprinkles blood not on the screening curtain, but on the treaty chest. See also 
my comments above in note 6e. 


7c he should prepare it in the same fashion as he prepared the bull for the error 
offering: That is, prepare it just as he prepared the bull in Po—burning the fat pieces 
on the altar as well as the hide, the meat from the head and legs, the viscera, and the 
feces. 


7d the forementioned bull: That is, the bull in P6. 


8a woolly billy goat: The woolly goat (ay Ty) likely is the ancestor of the modern 
Shami goat (also known as the Damascus goat). On this breed of goat, which is native 
to the Levant and Turkey, see the page dedicated to Shami goats at the Goatworld.com 
website: /https : //www.goatworld.com/breeds/shami.shtml. 
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8b similar to the treatment of the fat of welfare offerings: See P3- P5, which give 
the rules for these offerings and for treating the fat of the sacrificed animal. The rules 
for a welfare offering in which a goat is sacrificed are given in P5. 


9a woolly nanny goat: See note 8a above. 


9b All of its fat should be removed: Literally, “he should remove all of its fat.” 
The text is ambiguous. It is common for ancient Hebrew to use the third person 
active form of a verb and omit the subject to express the passive, which is how I 
have translated it here. It is unclear whether the priest or the offerer is the one who 
removes the fat. I have a preference for understanding this to be offerer; if the priest 
were the one to remove the fat, the author would have had no need explicitly to 
state later in the sentence that the priest burns the offering on the altar. In addition, 
the descriptions of the welfare offerings in P3-P5 make slightly more sense if we 
understand the offerer there to be the one removing the fat. This may be another 
instance in which the ambiguity is intentional—see my comments above in note 7a. 


9c the fat pieces: The text here in P9 doesn’t specify what is burned on the altar— 
whether it is the whole animal, various parts of the animal or just the fat pieces. 
Because this material comes from a “rule book” and not a comprehensive “user’s 
manual,” the text in P6- P10 doesn’t provide clear and specific rules for what should 
be burned in the different situations covering error offerings for inadvertant errors. 
The rules in P6, for example, indicate that much (but not all) of the bull and the fat 
are burned for the error offering, and that some of the fat is reserved and burned 
separately as a lift offering. The rules for the offering in P7 state that the practice is 
the same as that in P6. The rules in P8 mention only that the fat should be burned, 
and the rules in P9 imply but don’t state explicitly that the fat is burned. We should 
presume, however, that on the basis of P6 and P7, the offerings that are the subject of 
P8 and P9 would also involve a lift offering of fat and the burning of the additional 
animal parts mentioned in P6. 


10a in the same fashion that the fat of a sheep given as a welfare offering is removed: 
The description for the removal of fat for a sheep presented as a welfare offering is 
given in P4, which is part of a separate rule book. It is interesting to note that this rule 
book makes reference to a different rule book, for it indicates that both rule books 
must have been in use at the same shrine. I presume that most of the rule books 
preserved in Leviticus were in use at a single shrine, so it is nice to see evidence 
supporting this view. On the translation of 2¥3 as “sheep,” see note 1,1a above. 


10b with other fire offerings being presented to Yahweh: Because there is not enough 
fat on a ewe lamb to justify burning on the altar by itself, the offering is “batched” 
with other fire offerings to Yahweh. See note 3g above. 


11a Regarding situations in which a person commits an error...: I understand 
this parashah and P11,1 to be part of the second rule book that began in P6, which 
provides rules for how to atone for inadvertant errors. Although P11 and P11,1 treat 
issues related to inadvertant errors, the tone, prose style, and concerns of the two 
parashot are quite different than P6- P10, and in my opinion, it is likely that these 
two parashot were added to the rule book as part of the rule book’s organic growth 
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over the centuries. There is a seam in P11 that suggests there were two separate 
additions—the first two-thirds of P11 being added first, and then supplemented by 
the last third of P11 and all of P11,1. 

In any case, I believe both P11 and P11,1 are ancient, and likely pre-date the 
initial composition and inclusion of Leviticus into the books of the Torah by one or 
more centuries. While it is possible to treat these two parashot as a separate rule book, 
the absence of a narrative introduction (“Yahweh said to Mosheh...”) suggests that it 
is better to treat them as part of the rule book beginning in P6. 

It is interesting to note that the first half of P11 has the form of outcomes of 
case law, which is familiar to us from the legal material in Exodus and Numbers. 
I understand the first half of P11 as recording decisions about situations in which 
there was some dispute about what constituted an “inadvertant error” and about 
whether such an error qualified as an offence requiring propitiation. One can see 
that the priests who maintained these rule books in the shrine might have thought 
it a good idea to supplement this rule book with such material. Again, it is easy to 
understand how this rule book might have come to have its current form in a very 
organic fashion. 


11b In the case in which one hears testimony in a case...: The style of the case law 
books, which this parashah imitates, tends to be highly elliptical (see Exodus P36 - 
P38,1, for example). Although the elliptical style is a fundamental feature of Hebrew 
legal prose, I generally choose not to translate Hebrew legal prose that way. Rather, I 
prefer to translate in the style commonly used in English-language legal prose. The 
first case in P11 is an extreme example of the elliptical style of Hebrew case law, 
and I have had to add much language in order to convey the thought in terms of 
English-language legal prose. 

I understand my (“oath”) to be a term for testimony under oath in a legal dispute. 
This usage also appears in Proverbs 29.24: “One who shares in a thief’s spoils is a 
person without self-respect—he hears sworn testimony [i.e. about the crime from 
which he benefited], but doesn’t share evidence in his possession to the contrary.” 


11c bug or pest: The author uses the term yaw, which has the connotation of “swarm- 
ing animal.” The term is used as a collective that includes all insects, spiders, worms, 
small reptiles, and rodents. There is no collective term in English for these animals, 
and I have translated with the closest approximation. 


11d even if he was unaware of doing so: The author uses a Hebrew legal idiom— 
literally, “and it is hidden from him.” It should be noted that the same idiom appears 
in Num P27. See note 27b of my translation of Numbers. It is possible that this is 
an idiom from Samaria, as the idiom only occurs in material that I have assigned to 
authors associated with the cult at Mount Gerizim. 


11e even if he was unaware of doing so, he should have known: The Hebrew is 
highly elliptical. Literally, “it is hidden from him, and he knows.” However, based 
on the use of this same phrasing in the following case, the meaning of the Hebrew I 
believe is quite clear. 
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11f to do something, regardless of what it is: The author uses a common idiomatic 
expression—2'w719 ww wom. The literal meaning of the expression is “to hurt or to 
help,” but it is used idiomatically to mean “to do anything at all.” See the citations 
for this idiom in BDB, p. 405, def. 2 of the hiph’il. 


11g he thereby has committed an offence with respect to one of these things: The 
offence is incurred when the person does not fulfill the oath, either because the oath 
is impossible to fulfill or because the person had no real intent of taking the action he 
swore to take. 


11h his guilt offering: The author uses the term for guilt offering (AUX) as a synonym 
for error offering (nxan). The change in terminology here—this entire rule book 
concerns error offerings—lends additional support to the idea that this final section 
of the parashah and the following parashah are not part of the original rule book. 


11i as an error offering: In the preceding clause, the author states this is a guilt 
offering. The author now reverts to the term for error offering (nxan). 


11j If one doesn’t have the means...: It is possible to understand the material from 
here to the end of this parashah and all of P11,1 as another ancient addition to the 
second rule book beginning in P6. This material would have been added to address 
situations in which the individual did not have the means to offer up a ewe lamb 
or a nanny goat. The penalty for inadvertant errors (a ewe lamb or a nanny goat) 
strikes me as excessive, so it is perhaps unsurprising that the penalty was reduced 
significantly to just two birds or even just some barley flour for those who claimed 
they couldn’t afford to pay. 


11k He shall nip its head from its neck: The subject of the sentence is ambiguous in 
the Hebrew. However, based on the parallel in P2, which describes the sacrifice of 
birds as a whole offering, I believe it is clear that the priest performs the action here 
and not the offerer. 


111 He should prepare the second bird as a whole offering in the customary manner: 
The customary manner is described above in P2. It is worth noting that the statement 
here (which is part of the second rule book in P6 - P13) seems to presume knowledge 
of the first rule book in P1-P5, suggesting both rule books originated at the same 
shrine. 


11,1a one-tenth of an eyphah: An eyphah was a dry measure equivalent to approx- 
imately 22 liters. So one-tenth of an eyphah would be a little more than two liters. 
For a convenient summary of ancient Hebrew weights and measures, see the article 
“Weights and Measures” at the Jewish Virtual Library website. 


11,1b burn it on the altar along with other fire offerings: The handful of grain is too 
small to be burned on the altar on its own, so it is bundled with other fire offerings 
being made at the same time. For other examples of this, see notes 3g and 10b above. 


11,1c due to one of the aforementioned situations: Literally, “due to [or because of] 
one of these things.” The author uses this phrase to refer back to the hypothetical 
situations listed at the beginning of P11. 
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11,1d [It will belong to the priest, similar to a grain offering.]: This sentence reads 
as a later comment that has been incorporated into the text. The author’s point is 
that the remainder of the grain associated with this error offering (approximately 
two liters) belongs to the priest, not the offerer. This was the practice for grain 
offerings (see P14,1 and also P2,1 and P2,4), and this editorial comment (from the 
fifth compositional stage) states that this practice applies to this special case of an 
error offering. 


11,2a “In the case in which a person acts unfaithully,” Yahweh said to Mosheh...: 
I understand this parashah and the two following parashot (P11,2-P13) to be sup- 
plements to the ancient second rule book in P6-P11,1, which provided rules for 
propitiating unintentional errors. I believe that the “assessed value” terminology 
(729) used in all three parashot is an indication of a late date; thus I date these supple- 
ments to the Persian period and tentatively assign their composition to the authors 
of the second stage. The supplement in P11,2 treats inadvertant errors involving 
equipment in the cult; this was a special problem because such an error would defile 
the equipment and render it unusable. The supplement in P12 states that the offerings 
for inadvertant errors must meet certain valuation criteria, and the supplement in 
P13 addresses intentional errors and how to propitiate Yahweh for them. 

It is worth noting that the authors of these supplements employ two narrative 
frames—one to introduce the material in P11,2 - P12 and one to introduce the material 
in P13. While the authors of Leviticus primarily used the narrative frames to introduce 
the ancient rule books, they sometimes used them to introduce what is clearly a 
supplement to an ancient rule book. The other example of the use of a narrative frame 
to introduce a supplement is in P15, which was inserted into the ancient rule book 
found in P14- P18. 


11,2b things consecrated to Yahweh: The phrase is ambiguous in Hebrew, but context 
suggests it refers to any piece of equipment used in the cult. 


11,2c with an assessed value: The phrase 73792 (literally, “at your estimation”) is 
a financial idiom meaning “assessed value.” The idiom, which I believe to be an 
indication of a Persian period date, is also used in P12 and P13 and numerous times 
in P54 and P54,1. The language of the rule is elliptical, but it appears to mean that 
the assessed value of the ram should be at a certain minimum level that would be 
acceptable for a guilt offering. Presumably after the consecrated item (which has been 
defiled by the error and can no longer be used) is replaced by the offerer, the twenty 
percent penalty is paid in silver. 


11,2d the cultic sheqel: The cultic sheqel weighed twenty gerah. In the Mesopotamian 
system, which was widely in use across the ancient Near East and likely served 
as the system for commerce in both Yisra’el/Samaria and Yehudah/Yehud, the 
shegel weighed twenty-four gerah (or twenty percent more than the cultic sheqel). 
Archaeological finds from Iron Age Israel and Judah indicate that the sheqel in use 
weighed a little over 11 grams, implying that the cultic sheqel must have weighed 
close to 9.5 grams. See the discussion of weights in “Weights and Measures” at the 
Jewish Virtual Encyclopedia website. 
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Notes to P14 


12a In the case in which a person unknowingly makes an error...: The word 
“anknowingly” is not present in the Hebrew; I have added it to clarify the situation 
being addressed by this parashah. I understand this parashah to be a statement written 
by the authors of the second compositional stage that provides a generalized rule for 
treating inadvertant errors—it functions as a sort of summary of the preceding rule 
book, P6-P11,1 and the supplement P11,2. 


12b that meets the valuation criteria for a guilt offering: Translation of awx> 73792 
(literally, “at your estimation as a guilt offering”). There appear to have been certain 
minimum requirements regarding the value of an animal in order for it be accepted 
as an offering to Yahweh. On this idea, and on the idiom “at your estimation,” which 
appears to be financial terminology, see note 11,2c above. I understand this idiom to 
be a Persian period term, which supports my view of P12 as a late composition. 


13a In the case in which a person makes an error...: The prose in P13 employs 
complex syntactical constructions and has a fluid literary style that is quite unlike 
the style of the ancient rule books preserved in Leviticus, which typically employ 
simple straightforward statements. On that basis and because of the presence of the 
“assessed value” terminology, I understand P13 to be a Persian period composition. 
As stated above in note 11,2a, I understand P13 along with P11,2 and P12 to be Persian 
period supplements to the rule book found in P6- P11,1. Because P13 employs a new 
narrative frame, I believe it is a later supplement than the supplement in P11,2- P12, 
although I assign all three parashot to the authors of the second stage. 


13b or additionally, if he does any of the sorts of things by doing which people 
commit a wrong: More literally, “in addition to any one of the things by doing which 
one commits a wrong.” 


13c He should make full compensation. .. adding twenty percent to its value... when 
he presents his guilt offering: The penalty for intentional errors seems light: the 
individual must simply repay the person whom he wronged, plus a twenty percent 
penalty. It is worth noting how simplistic this rule is in comparison with the case 
law found in Exodus. In Exodus, the penalties for intentional wrongs address many 
different situations, and the financial penalties range from one hundred to four 
hundred percent, depending on the situation (see, for example, Ex P37,3 and P37,6). 
The differences possibly may be due to the different provenance: I understand Ex 
P37,3 and P37,6 to reflect material from ancient books of case law decisions, whereas 
I understand Lev P13 to be a Persian period composition. 


13d that meets the valuation criteria for a guilt offering: The use of this phrase offers 
some support to my proposal that P13 is a Persian period composition. See note 12b. 


14a Command Aharon and his sons...: This parashah begins what I identify as the 
third ancient rule book preserved in Leviticus; this rule book can be found in P14- P18 
excluding P15, which is a late insertion. This third rule book is the counterpart of both 
the first rule book in P1 - P5 (which treats whole offerings, grain offerings, and welfare 
offerings) and of the second rule book and its various supplements in P6 - P13 (which 
treat error [or guilt] offerings for unintentional and intentional errors). The first 
and second rule books and the supplements to the second rule book are addressed 
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primarily to offerers, and provide them with rules regarding their role in performing 
offerings to Yahweh. This third rule book is addressed to officiating priests, and lays 
out rules for clothing requirements, disposal of fat, and management of fire on the 
altar when presenting offerings to Yahweh. The rules for priests conducting whole 
offerings are given in P14 (compare with the offerer’s rules for whole offerings in P1 - 
P2); the rules for priests conducting grain offerings are in P14,1 (compare with the 
offerer’s rules for grain offerings in P2,1 - P2,5); the rules for priests conducting error 
offerings are in P16 and the rules for conducting guilt offerings are in P17 (compare 
with the offerer’s rules for error and guilt offerings in P6 - P13); and, finally, the rules 
for priests conducting welfare offerings are in P18 (compare with the offerer’s rules 
for welfare offerings in P3- P5). 


14b his member: The term used here is Wa (“flesh, body”), which was a common 
euphemism in ancient Hebrew for genitalia. It typically is used to refer to the penis, 
but there are instances in which it used to refer to the vulva—see note 33a below. 


14c outside the camp: See note 6i above. 


14,1a Here are the rules for grain offerings...: The rules in P14,1 are for grain 
offerings; they are directed at officiating priests and are the counterparts of the rules 
in P2,1-P2,5, which are directed at the offerers. As I have discussed above, the 
rules in these parashot were not intended to be a comprehensive manual about how 
rites are conducted; rather, the rules are best understood as having their origin in 
priestly questions and disputes about what was and wasn’t allowable, with the “rule” 
recording the final decision resolving the question or settling the dispute. 

There appear to be five rules in P14,1: the first rule addresses the specifics of the 
rite (e.g. burn only some of the grain but all the incense); the second rule addresses 
rules governing who eats the remainder, where it can be eaten, and how it must be 
cooked; the third rule establishes the qualities of the grain offering (it is the portion 
for Aharon and his sons and it is “especially holy”); the fourth rule clarifies that 
females may not eat the grain offering; and the fifth rule clarifies that anyone who 
touches the offering becomes consecrated. 


14,1b Aharon’s sons: I understand this phrase to be a later addition to the text. The 
form of the verb “present” is the infinitive absolute; on its usage here, see GKC §113 aa 
and cc. 


14,1c while standing at the front of the altar: I have added the phrase “while 
standing” to clarify the situation described by the rule. The rule specifies that the 
priest present the offering in front of (that is, on the eastern side of) the altar while 
facing Yahweh (that is, facing the Meeting Tent, which is to the west of the altar and 
where Yahweh is “present”). 


14,1d Aharon and his sons may eat: I understand this phrase to be a later addition to 
the text. The Hebrew as currently written is somewhat awkward, and it reads much 
more naturally once this phrase is removed: “As for the remainder of the offering: 
it should be eaten as flat-bread....” If the reference to Aharon and his sons were 
original to the text, we would expect the author to have written the following clause 
as “they should eat it as flat-bread” rather than “it should be eaten as flat-bread.” 
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14,1e [specifically, they should eat it in the Meeting Tent’s courtyard): I understand 
this clause to be a late comment, likely added in the fifth compositional stage of the 
book, or possibly the third stage in light of the other edits to this parashah made by 
the Aharonide authors. 


14,1f I have given it...and the guilt offering: I understand this rule to be a later 
addition to the text, made by an Aharonide author at the same time as the other edits 
to this parashah. The use of the first person language is unknown in the ancient rule 
books and indicates the rule is an addition. The rule likely was added to justify the 
decision of the Aharonides to claim exclusive rights to all grain offerings (that is, no 
portion was given to the other Lewites serving in the cult. 


14,1g Any males among Aharon’s descendants... with respect to Yahweh’s fire 
offerings: I understand this rulee to be a later addition to the text, made by an 
Aharonide author at the same time as the other edits to this parashah. The presence of 
the phrase “as a permanent practice for you and your future generations” is a clear 
indicator of the late date of this rule—the phrase does not appear in the material that 
I attribute to the ancient rule books. 


15a This is the offering that Aharon and his sons should present. ..: This parashah 
interrupts the flow of the third rule book in P14- P18, and I understand it to be a late 
addition to the text; I believe that it was not part of the original version of the third 
rule book, but was likely inserted into that book as part of the Aharonide authors’ 
edits to Leviticus in the third compositional stage. 


15b on the day of his installation ceremony: This phrase is not present in the Hebrew. 
I have added it in translation to clarify to the reader the meaning of the phrase “when 
he is smeared with consecration ointment.” The installation ceremony of Aharon and 
his sons is described in detail in Exodus P46,5; the author of this parashah in Leviticus 
likely intended the introductory sentence of this parashah to be understood by readers 
as alluding to the ceremony described in Exodus. 

The “rules” that follow the introductory sentence, however, read as practices 
with a basis in reality—that is, the author likely had access to a document recording 
clarifications and decisions arising from disputes regarding the grain offering for 
a priestly installation, and has inserted these rules into the framework of Aharon’s 
installation. 


15c each day: Exodus P46,5 states that Aharon’s installation ceremony takes place 
over seven days. While Exodus P46,5 is purely a literary creation, it is plausible to 
suppose that the seven-day installation period mentioned there reflects an actual 
practice in Yahweh’s cults at Mount Gerizim and/or Jerusalem. 


15d The priest from among his sons who is being installed to office as his re- 
placement: The use of the pronoun without an antecedent, as we have here, would 
not necessarily be unusual in a rule book, as it would be natural to understand the 
pronoun to refer to the priest who previously held office and who is now being 
replaced. The point of the rule is to specify that the priest being installed is the one 
who prepares the grain offering. 
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15e All grain offerings from priests should be burned in their entirety: Note the 
contrast with the rules for grain offerings from non-priests. As indicated in P14,1, 
P2,1 and P2,A, only a fistful of grain from those offerings is burned—the remainder is 
given over to the priests serving in the shrine for their sustenance. 


16a Speak to Aharon and his sons as follows...: I understand this parashah to be 
part of the third rule book preserved in Leviticus (P14- P14,1, P16- P18). Because P15 
interrupted the rule book and because P15 was addressed to Mosheh, the editors 
appear to have thought it necessary to restate the rule book’s original narrative frame 
(“Speak to Aharon and his sons”) here in P16, to indicate to the reader that the rules 
that follow are for priests who officiate at the various offerings the Yisra’elites make 
to Yahweh. 

The rule book format is especially notable in P16—the parashah is simply a 
collection of individual rules that are not logically connected and that do not seem to 
be organized in a specific way. 


16b Here are the rules for error offerings. ..: This parashah is the counterpart to the 
rules for error offerings given in P6- P13. The set of rules in P6- P13 was directed at 
individuals who have committed an error that requires propitiation; this set of rules 
in P16 is directed at priests and concerns their role in the conducting the offering rite. 


16c The error offering must be slaughtered in front of Yahweh in the same place 
where...: As we know from the first rule book in P1 - P5, it is the individual making 
the offering who slaughters the animal. But it is the priest who tells the individual 
where to slaughter the animal, which is why the rule here appears in a rule book 
addressed to priests. 


16d [that is, in the Meeting Tent’s courtyard): I understand this phrase to be a late 
comment, likely added as part of the edits made in the fifth compositional stage. See 
note 14,1e above. 


16e Should some of its blood spurt on a piece of clothing: It is also possible to read 
this clause as part of the previous rule rather than as the beginning of a new rule. In 
we were to read this as part of the previous rule, the translation would be, “Anyone 
who touches meat from it becomes consecrated, and also anyone on whose clothing 
some of its blood spurts.” 


16f Any error offering for which some of its blood is brought to the Meeting 
Tent...it must be incinerated in a fire: It is worth noting that this rule (from a rule 
book addressed to priests) is consistent with the rules given for error offerings in P6 
and P7 (from a rule book addressed to offerers). It is also worth noting that this rule is 
observed in the offerings for the day of atonement described in P34, where the meat 
from the bull and the goat that served as error offerings (and whose blood was used 
in the rite in the inner sactum) is not eaten but incinerated. 

On the use of wpa (“the holy [place]”) as a term for the inner sanctum, see note 
6e above. 


17a Here are the rules for guilt offerings...: This parashah is a counterpart of the 
rules for error offerings and guilt offerings given in P6- P13. The rules in P6- P13 are 
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Notes to P17 


directed at the offerers, whereas the rules in P17 are directed at the priests officiating 
the offering rite. As discussed in note 14a above, P14- P14,1 and P16 - P18 together 
comprise a rule book that provides priests rules for conducting the various types of 
offerings; that rule book should be thought of as a sort-of counterpart or companion 
to the two rule books in P1 - P5 and P6- P13 that provide offerers with the rules for 
their role in the various types of offerings that they make to Yahweh. I believe that all 
three of these rule books must have originated in the same shrine. 


17b The guilt offering should be slaughtered: Literally, “They should slaughter.” 
Hebrew often uses the third-person indefinite subject with an active verb in place of 
the passive. Note, the action here is performed by the offerers. The rule is intended 
to give priests direction on managing the offerer. See note 16c above. 


17c Its blood should be splashed: Literally, “He should splash its blood.” Note 
again the use of a third-person indefinite subject with an active verb in place of the 
passive. This action is performed by the priest who is officiating the rite. While I 
have translated both this rule and the previous rule in the passive voice, the authors’ 
conjugation of the verbs in both rules seems to reflect differences in the actors: in 
the previous rule, the actor is all offerers (“they”) and in this rule the actor is the 
officiating priest (“he”). 


17d Its meat belongs to the priest who makes propitiation with it: Literally, “As for 
the priest who makes propitiation with it, it belongs to him.” 


17e the hide of the whole offering: This rule clarifies what portion of the offering 
belongs to the priest in those instances when a guilt offering is burned as a whole 
offering. (The usual practice for guilt offerings was to burn only the fat parts.) 


17f shall belong to him: The author’s phrasing is somewhat unusual, but the meaning 
is clear. He writes mm 1b j135—“[it is] the priest’s—it is his.” Because the text reads 
naturally in Hebrew, I have translated with a natural-sounding English equivalent. 
The identical grammatical construction appears again in the following rule. 


17g Any grain offering. ..: The final two rules of the parashah clarify ownership of 
the offering when grain rather than an animal is offered up for the guilt offering. For 
a grain offering serving as a guilt offering, see P11,1. 


17h Any grain offering, whether mixed with oil or dry, shall belong to all the 
Aharonide priests...: I understand this final rule to be an addition from the third 
compositional stage stating a change to the practice of grain offerings used for guilt 
offerings. Rather than the leftover grain being given to the officiating priest, it is 
shared equally among all priests serving at the shrine (or temple, in the case of the 
Jerusalem cult). Presumably all the grain offerings from a single day or from multiple 
days were combined before being apportioned out equally to the priests serving in 
the shrine at the time. 


17i with each receiving equal portions: The author uses a common idiom, WN 
trx (“a man like his brother”). This may be understood either as referring to the 
Aharonide priests or as referring to the two offerings (the dry grain offering and the 
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grain offering mixed with oil). I have translated as the former, but in the latter case 
the translation would be, “it’s the same for both types of offering.” 


18a Here are the rules for welfare offerings...: As the narrative frames of P14 and 
P16 indicate, the rules in P18 are part of a rule book that is addressed to priests and 
not offerers. The best way to understand the rules in P18, then, is that these are rules 
the priest must enforce on the offerers when they officiate the welfare offerings. 


18b he may present the following items: The point of the rule is that any one of the 
three items is acceptable to place on top of the offering. The rule in no way implies 
that all three items must be placed on top of the offering. See P2,2 and note 2,2a 
above. 


18c crackers smeared with oil, or fine flour: A literal translation of this phrase would 
use the conjunction “and” instead of “or.” However, this phrase is a good example of 
the flexibile use of the conjunction waw (1). While it usually means “and,” in many 
cases it indicates alternatives, and it is best translated as “or” in those instances. 


18d his offering on top of loaves of leavened bread, atop his thanksgiving welfare 
offering: This rule is a little confusing to the modern-day reader. The rule states 
that it is acceptable for the offerer to place the different types of unleavenend bread 
mentioned in the previous rule on top of leavened bread, and then place both the 
unleavened and leavened bread on top of the thanksgiving welfare offering. That is, 
such a combination of offerings will be accepted by Yahweh. (Later authors seem to 
have misunderstood the rule, and require all three types of bread to be placed on the 
offering—see note 21q below.) 

The mention of leavened bread here is noteworthy. The rules for grain offerings 
to Yahweh required that leaven not be used (see the second rule given in P2,4). The 
rule here in P18 seems to reflect a decision by priests to allow the use of leaven in 
thanksgiving welfare offerings, presumably because such an offering is intended 
to be a celebration for the offerer and his or her family and friends, and all but a 
small portion of such an offering is consumed by them. It is important to note that 
this applies only to thanksgiving welfare offerings (that is, offerings that are freely 
made)—it does not apply to welfare offerings that are associated with a vow. 


18e that part will belong to the priest: The author employs an unusual grammatical 
construction that is identical to the one appearing in P17; see note 17f above. 


18f welfare offering: The author writes nat. The word is often used as a general 
term for any type of sacrificial offering. However, in this instance the term is an 
abbreviation of the full term for welfare offering, which is maby mar. 


18g it should be eaten on the same day... whatever remains from it must be eaten 
the next day: Compare with P42,1 (from the fourth compositional stage, and not 
part of an old rule book), which allows just a single day for the consumption of a 
thanksgiving offering. Note also the passage treating welfare offerings in P37, which 
I believe was added to P37 by authors of the fifth compositional stage and who 
modeled their addition on the passage here in P18. 
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Notes to P18 


Notes to P19 


18h [If in fact some meat...the consequences of his wrong-doing.]: I understand these 
two sentences to be a late (Hellenistic era?) commentary on the text that has been 
inserted as part of the final compositional stage of Leviticus. The addition here was 
likely inspired by the commentary on welfare offerings in P37, which itself is an 
addition from the fifth compositional stage. The interrelated passages in P18 and P37 
provide a good example of the recursive nature of much of the editorial work in the 
books of the Torah. 


18i As regards the meat...: The meat from a welfare offering belonged to the offerer; 
welfare offerings were typically occasions of celebration and feasting and were at- 
tended by the offerer’s family and friends. The rule here functions as a reminder that 
even though the meat belongs to the offerer and is consumed by the offerer’s friends 
and family, all those who partake in the feast (which takes place within the shrine 
precincts) must be ritually pure. 


18j Regarding a person who eats meat...: The final two rules of this rule book state 
that a person who partakes of a welfare offering when not ritually clean must be 
punished by exile from his people. This punishment is exceptionally harsh, and 
doesn’t fit with the old rule books. In the old rule books, inadvertant errors are 
propitiated with a simple error offering (see the rules in P9- P12). However, the 
punishment of exile is characteristic of material from the fourth compositional stage, 
which because of its unige theology of the land, banishes things that are unclean from 
the land. I believe these final two rules, then, are additions made by the authors of 
the fourth compositional stage. 


19a Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows...: This parashah does not read as an ancient 
rule book. I understand it to be a composition that was written in imitation of the 
ancient rule books. I believe the rules in this parashah reflect ancient rules; however, 
the authors of Leviticus do not seem to have had in their possession an ancient rule 
book that included them, and so composed this parashah to include these rules in their 
work. 

The use of prohibitions in the second person (“you mustn’t”), the concern over 
consumption of fat and blood, and the presence of the punishment of exile are all 
characteristic of the fourth compositional stage, and for those reasons, I attribute this 
parashah to that stage. 


19b Yahweh said to Mosheh: In the Masoretic traditions, a parashah petuhah usually 
appears before the phrase “Yahweh spoke [127] to Mosheh as follows” (which I 
translate here as “Yahweh said to Mosheh”). However there are conflicting accounts 
as to whether the Aleppo Codex had a parashah petuhah both here and also before 
the occurrence of this phrase a few sentences later. I lean toward the view that the 
Aleppo Codex did have parashot petuhot in both places and have marked both as such 
in my translation. For an excellent summary of the evidence, see note 24 in the article 
“Parashah” in Wikipedia. It should be noted that the Leningrad Codex has parashot 
petuhot in both places. 


19c sheep: For this translation of 1¥3, see note 1,1a above. 
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20a Speak to the Yisra’elites...: This parashah does not read as an ancient rule 
book, but as a late composition written in imitation of the ancient rule books. I 
believe the parashah was composed by the Aharonide priests who authored the third 
compositional stage (I believe these individuals were also the authors of the fifth 
compositional stage of Numbers). This parashah is closely related to the material 
in Num P65, which I believe was composed as justification for the increased “take” 
demanded by the Aharonide priests. See note 65a in my translation of Numbers. 


20b Yahweh said to Mosheh: This is the second occurrence of the phrase “Yahweh 
said to Mosheh” discussed in note 19b above. 


20c One presenting a welfare offering to Yahweh should bring a gift to Yahweh 
from his welfare offering: This is the lift offering that is Yahweh’s due from the 
welfare offering and that is the subject of the third rule in P18. It is interesting to 
compare the rule in P18 (which is from an ancient rule book) with the rule here in 
P20, which is an “update” to this rule made by Aharonide priests during the Persian 
period. In P18, the portion that is given as the lift offering is left undefined. In P20, the 
Aharonides specifically require the fat from the breast (which is burned to Yahweh) 
and the breast meat and the right hind leg (which are given over to the priests). 


20d carrying in his hands the fire offering owed to Yahweh: Literally, “his hands will 
bring Yahweh’s fire offering.” The author expresses himself strangely, using “hands” 
in place of a personal pronoun. I understand this to be an example of metonymy, 
which is relatively rare in Hebrew. For another example of metonymy, see Numbers 
P71 and note 71d to my translation of that book. 


20e The foregoing are the consecrated portions for Aharon...: This paragraph was 
composed by the Aharonide authors as a summary of the preceding material in P20. 


20f These are the rules for whole offerings. ..: This paragraph is a summary of the 
rules in the first three rule books (P1 - P5; P6- P13; and P14- P14,1, P16- P18) plus the 
Aharonide additions in P15 and P20. I believe there likely was an original summary 
statement by the authors of the second compositional stage that appeared at the 
end of P18 and that summarized the first three rule books. This original summary 
statement, I believe, was revised to reflect the Aharonide additions in P15 and P20 and 
moved to the end of P20 by the Aharonide authors of the third stage. The summary 
here in P20 does not reference P19, which suggests that P19 was added after the third 
compositional stage. As mentioned in note 19a above, I believe that P19 was added 
in the fourth compositional stage. 


20g installation offerings: This is a reference to P15. 


20h when he commanded the Yisra’elites to bring their gifts to Yahweh in the 
Siynai Wilderness: The author here refers to P58 - P59 in Exodus, which I place in 
that book’s fourth compositional stage. As I argue in my essay on the compositional 
history of Leviticus, I understand much of the framing material in Leviticus (includ- 
ing this passage at the end of P20) to have been written at the time Leviticus was 
inserted between Exodus and Numbers, which I believe took place late in the fourth 
compositional stage of Exodus and in the fifth compositional stage of Numbers. 
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Notes to P20 


Notes to P21 


Note that the narrative frame here is at odds with the narrative frame in P1, 
which I believe is earlier. In the narrative frame of P1, the author states that Mosheh 
received the rules that follow in the Meeting Tent (that is, not as part of the revelation 
on Mount Siynai). However, here in P20, the Aharonide author of the narrative frame 
states that the rules for priests (which appear in P14- P20) were given on Mount 
Siynai. The choice of Mount Siynai here may have been because the Aharonide 
authors wished to set the rules for priests apart from those for offerers (in P1- P13), 
which were given in the Meeting Tent. However, it is more likely, in my opinion, 
that the different sites of revelation reflect different authorship: the priests in Mount 
Gerizim, who composed the initial narrative frame in the second compositional stage, 
saw the Meeting Tent as the primary site of revelation; the priests in Jerusalem, who I 
believe made significant contributions to the third stage of Leviticus, had no deep 
connection to the Meeting Tent traditions and so in the passage here expressed their 
preference for Mount Siynai as the primary site of revelation. 


21a Summon Aharon along with his sons...: This parashah (P21) narrates the cer- 
emony installing Aharon and his sons as priests serving in the Meeting Tent. I 
understand it to be a composition of the Aharonide priestly authors who were re- 
sponsible for the third compositional stage of Leviticus, the late material in the fourth 
compositional stage of Exodus, and the fifth compositional stage of Numbers. These 
authors were also responsible for Exodus P46,5 - P46,6, which is the account of Yah- 
weh’s commands to Mosheh regarding how the installation ceremony for Aharon 
and his sons is to be performed and which parallels the account here in Leviticus. It 
is somewhat strange that the authors chose to insert their account of the installation 
ceremony here in Leviticus rather than in Numbers, as it would have been more 
logical to insert this account immediately after the dedication ceremony of the altar, 
which is described in Num P29,5 - P41, and immediately before the account of the 
purification of the Lewites, which is described in Num P43. It is possible that at the 
time the authors of P21 were writing, Leviticus was still an independent book but 
had attained a status equal to that of the other books of the Torah, as such a scenario 
that might explain the strange placement of the material about Aharon’s installation 
here. It is also possible that the priests in Mount Gerizim might have insisted that the 
account of Aharon’s installation ceremony be placed in Leviticus, which they likely 
would have viewed as mostly “their” book, in order to counterbalance the account in 
Exodus, which they would have viewed as primarily a Yehudean book. 


21b the priestly garments, the consecration ointment, a bull for the error offering 
and two rams, and the basket of flat-bread: These items are mentioned in the 
account in Exodus P46,5 and are the first indication to the reader that the subject of 
this parashah in Leviticus is Aharon’s installation. 


21c Next he put the under-tunic on Aharon...: Here in Leviticus P21, Mosheh 
performs the installation rite for Aharon and his sons as described in Exodus P46,5. 
As noted above, I believe that the authors of Exodus P46,5 were also the authors of 
Leviticus P21. 
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21d tying on the cape’s decorative band and securing the shoulder-cape with it: I 
have translated the meaning of the Hebrew into natural-sounding English. Literally, 
“then he belted it [i.e. the shoulder cape] with the cape’s decorative band and secured 
it [i.e. the shoulder cape] with it [i.e. the decorative band] for him.” 


21e the uriym and thummiym: These items were small gems or stones that priests 
used to obtain oracles from Yahweh, especially when seeking advice on marching 
to war or seeking a ruling from Yahweh on a difficult legal case. See Exodus P46,2, 
Num P79,1 and Sam P60. See also Sam P29, P76, P77, and P78. 


21f just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh: The author is alluding specifically 
to the commands that Yahweh gave to Mosheh regarding Aharon’s installation 
ceremony in Exodus P46,5. The author repeats this phrase several times later in 
this parashah to remind the reader that the ceremony here is following the steps 
commanded by Yahweh in Exodus. 


21g Mosheh next took the consecration ointment...on the wash basin and its 
stand to consecrate those things: This short paragraph repeats the action in Num 
P29,5, which precedes the dedication ceremony for the altar and which is the original 
account of the consecration of the shrine and its equipment and the altar. Because 
these are all used in Aharon’s installation ceremony, the authors of Lev P21 must 
have felt obligated to narrate the consecration of these things prior to narrating the 
installation ceremony, even if that meant a disruption of the larger narrative logic 
across Exodus-Leviticus-Numbers. This problem could have been avoided if the 
authors had placed Lev P21 (and the related material in P21,1 - P23) in Numbers, so 
it is very odd that they chose to place this material in Leviticus instead. The odd 
placement of the material here might reflect the fact that at the time the authors 
of P21 were writing, Leviticus was still an independent book, or it might reflect a 
compromise between authors in Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem. See note 21a above. 


21h he poured some of the consecration ointment on Aharon’s head: Recall from 
the preceding sentences that Mosheh has already dressed Aharon and put the turban 
on his head. The pouring and smearing of the consecration ointment on Aharon’s 
head is a good example of the authors’ loose attitude toward narrative logic, and is 
a clear indication that this passage about Aharon’s installation is purely a literary 
composition that has no basis in reality. 


21i He slaughtered it: In the Hebrew, the subject of the verb is ambiguous and 
could be understood to be either Mosheh (who plays the role of the officiating priest) 
or Aharon (who plays the role of the offerer, as indicated by his placing his hands 
on the bull’s head). In the parallel passage in Exodus P46,5, however, the text is 
unambiguous: Mosheh—that is, the officiating priest—slaughters the bull. We see 
the same situation just below in the description of the slaughter of the ram: it is 
ambiguous who slaughters the ram in the text in Leviticus, but it is unambiguous in 
the parallel passage in Exodus. 

I speculate that the amibiguity in Leviticus is intentional, and represents a com- 
promise between the priests in Mount Gerizim and the priests in Jerusalem. The 
priests at Mount Gerizim wished Aharon’s installation to follow the practice for 
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error offerings in the ancient rule book in P6- P10, where it always the offerer who 
slaughters the animal and not the priest. The priests in Jerusalem, by contrast, wished 
the installation ceremony to follow the recently instituted practice for offerings in 
which the priest conducts the entire rite and the offerer’s role is greatly reduced 
(on this change in practice, see Num 64,1 and my comments on that parashah). The 
ambiguity thus allowed each group of priests to understand the text in accord with 
their own wishes. The fact that there is no ambiguity in the parallel text in Exodus 
suggests that it was composed by priests in Jerusalem, and that—because Exodus 
was primarily a Yehudean book—the priests in Mount Gerizim did not insist on com- 
promise language in that passage (or alternatively, the priests in Jerusalem refused to 
compromise). 


21j thus purifying the altar... And so he consecrated it in order to make atonement 
for it: These phrases are not present in the parallel passage in Exodus P46,5 and I 
understand them to be late additions to the text from the fifth compositional stage. 
The authors of these additions must have been bothered by the fact that, in the larger 
narrative of Exodus-Leviticus-Numbers, the altar wasn’t yet consecrated for Aharon’s 
installation ceremony. (The altar is only consecrated in Num P29,5.) So in order to 
make the altar “operational” and the installation offerings on it acceptable to Yahweh, 
they make the error offering for Aharon and his sons do double duty, both absolving 
them of their errors and consecrating the altar. 


21k He took all the fat...and then Mosheh burned all of it: It is unclear in the 
Hebrew whether Aharon or Mosheh is the one who takes the fat. I believe the 
ambiguity here is intentional. There is no ambiguity in the parallel text in Exodus 
P46,5. See note 21i above. It should be noted that the steps in this paragraph—from 
taking the fat through incinerating the remains of the bull outside the camp—follow 
the process for error offerings given in P6 - P10. 


211 outside the camp: The conception of the camp here is consistent with its use 
in Exodus and Numbers—the physical campsite of the Yisra’elites on their journey 
from Egypt to Kena‘an. It does not reflect the use of the term in the old rule books 
in Leviticus, where it designates the (temporary) structures surrounding Yahweh’s 
shrine where the priests live while performing their term of service. 


21m He slaughtered it: See note 21i above. 


21n He butchered the ram into its various parts, and then Mosheh burned: I 
believe the ambiguity in the subject of the verb “butchered” is intentional, and 
reflects a compromise between priests in Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem to cover over 
differences in their views about Aharon’s installation. See note 21i above. 


210 Mosheh burned the head, the butchered pieces and the loin fat until they 
were completely consumed: The parallel passage in Exodus P46,5 makes no mention 
of burning the head, the butchered pieces, and the loin fat. However, because the 
author ends his account of the slaughter of the ram for the whole offering with the 
phrase “just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh,” I believe it is certain that the text 
regarding burning the head, butchered pieces, and loin fat was originally present in 
Exodus but fell out during the transmission process. 
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21p He slaughtered it: See note 21i above. 


21q one loaf of flat-bread, one loaf of oily bread, and one cracker: These three 
items are also mentioned in P2,2, which treats grain offerings, and in the first rule in 
P18, which concerns thanksgiving welfare offerings. Their presence here in P21 may 
indicate that the installation offering was understood to be a form of thanksgiving 
welfare offering. The rule in P18 comes from an old rule book, and I understand 
the rule to mean that one of these three types of breads should be placed on top 
of the offering when presenting it to Yahweh. The Aharonide authors of P21, who 
likely were writing in Jerusalem several centuries later, may have misunderstood the 
ancient rule from the northern cult, as they require all three items to be placed on the 
installation offering. 


21r Exactly as he has done today: The phrase does not make sense in the context, 
and it is possible that the text is corrupt. The text would make sense if “he has done” 
(mwy) were emended to “I have done” (mwy). 


21s Aharon and his sons did all those things that Yahweh had commanded through 
Mosheh: This phrase is a reminder to the reader that the preceding commands of 
Mosheh (beginning with “Cook the meat at the entrance to the Meeting Tent”) were 
commands that Mosheh himself received from Yahweh in Exodus P46,5. As stated 
above in note 21f, the authors of P21 use the phrase “just as Yahweh had commanded 
Mosheh” several times to remind readers that the action in P21 is simply fulfilling 
the commands given in Exodus P46,5. 


21,1a On the eighth day, Mosheh summoned Aharon...: This parashah continues 
the action in P21 and, with P21 and P23, represents the only narrative connection in 
Leviticus to the narrative in Exodus and Numbers. It is worth noting that, unlike P21, 
the action in P21,1 has no counterpart in the commands that Yahweh gives Mosheh 
in Exodus. 


21,1b what Yahweh commanded you should do: The verb “command” (ms) typically 
is followed by the infinitive (“command to do a thing”); somewhat unusually, here 
the verb is followed by the imperfect. This passage is an instance of the relatively 
unusual use of the imperfect in subordination to a complementary verbal idea. See 
the discussion in GKC §120c, which cites this passage along with other examples. 


21,1c just as Yahweh had commanded Mosheh: In the previous parashah (which 
was composed by the authors of this parashah), the phrase “just as Yahweh had 
commanded Mosheh” always refers back to Yahweh’s commands in Ex P46,5. Thus it 
is surprising to see the phrase here in P21,1, as the action in P21,1 has no counterpart 
in Exodus. I believe instead that the use of the phrase here is reflexive on the part of 
the authors, who have added it unthinkingly to the text. Alternatively, the authors 
might have used the phrase here to indicate that Aharon is following the required 
steps for an error offering as laid out in the rules in P6 - P9, but this seems less likely 
to me. 


21,1d He took the woolly billy goat for the people’s error offering, slaughtered it: 
Note that it is Aharon who unambiguously slaughters the people’s error offering. 
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Notes to P21,1 


This is at odds with the ancient rule book in P6- P10 in which it is the elders who 
slaughter the animal for the people’s error offering (see P7 above). It appears that in 
P21,1 the priests in Mount Gerizim did not insist on compromise language with the 
priests in Jerusalem, who I believe were the primary authors of this parashah (which I 
assign to the third compositional stage). See note 21i above for an explanation of the 
background and the question of compromise language. 


21,1e the whole offering: That is, the bull calf and the ram lamb mentioned at the 
beginning of this parashah. 


21,1f [this was separate from the whole offering made each morning]: The clause that 
I have translated within brackets reads as a comment that was added to the text in 
the fifth compositional stage. 


21,1g the fat-tail, the part covering, the kidneys: The text is clearly corrupt here, and 
some language has dropped out. There are several ways the fat parts are described 
elsewhere in Leviticus; in the more abbreviated form being used here in P21,1, we 
would expect to read something like“the fat-tail, the fat covering the viscera, the 
kidneys, and the ligaments on the liver.” See, for example, the language used in P4 
and P17. Note also the language in P21 (which was written by the same individuals 
who wrote P21,1): “the fat-tail, all the fat on the viscera, the ligaments on the liver, 
and the two kidneys and the fat on them.” 


21,1h just as Mosheh had commanded: The presence of the phrase is confusing, as 
there is no command earlier regarding a wave offering. This is likely another example 
of the authors using formulaic phrasing in a reflexive manner, without thinking much 
about how it related to the surrounding text. If the authors had been more concerned 
with narrative logic, the natural place to put this phrase would have been after the 
following sentence, which states that Aharon had finished performing the people’s 
error offering, whole offering, and welfare offering. (Recall that at the beginning of 
the parashah, Mosheh commands Aharon to perform these offerings.) 


21,1i shot out and consumed the whole offering and the fat pieces on the altar: The 
narrative logic of the author is defective here—as the author states just above, the 
people’s whole offering and the associated fat pieces have already been burned in 
their entirety by Aharon. 


21,1j threw themselves to the ground, overcome with awe: The author uses the gal 
form of 551, which typically means “fall down.” However it is often used colloquially 
in the sense of “throw oneself down.” For other examples, see Sam P53 (when 
Avigayil meets Dawid) and Deut P10 (Mosheh on Mount Siynai). I have added the 
phrase “overcome with awe” in translation in order for the sentence to read naturally 
in English. Normal English usage in this context requires that a reason be given for 
why the people are throwing themselves to the ground, whereas this is not necessary 
in Hebrew. 


21,1k unauthorized fire offering: The author uses an adjective from the root m, 
which is typically translated as “foreign” or “strange.” However, within the context 
of the cult, the adjectival form always means “unauthorized” when applied to cult 
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items and the noun form always means “outsider” (i.e. a non-priest or a person who 
is “unauthorized” to serve as a priest). On these usages, see notes 14c and 17d in my 
translation of Numbers. The word wx should not be translated here as “fire” but as 
“fire offering.” 


21,11 It’s what Yahweh said...that he would show himself holy through those who 
are near him, and show himself transcendant in front of the people: This comment 
makes no sense in the context. The author perhaps had an old saying he wished to 
incorporate into the text, and inserted it here despite it not really being appropriate 
for the context. In the Hebrew, this sentence is written in direct discourse, but it is 
much more natural in English to use indirect discourse in this situation. 


21,1m Aharon just stood there speechless: I understand the author’s comment to be 
a criticism of Mosheh—he seems to portray Aharon as being astonished at Mosheh’s 
insensitivity over the death of his sons. 


21,1n Don’t unwrap the turbans on your heads... don’t rip your clothing: Ripping 
one’s clothing and uncovering one’s head are signs of mourning. Mosheh tells Aharon 
and his sons that they mustn’t mourn for Nadav and Aviyhu lest Yahweh become 
angry at them and kill them. The context for the passage here is the rule given in P40,1 
that forbids the high priest from paying respects to the dead and making himself 
impure by touching them. 


21,10 and so that Yahweh not become enraged: Mosheh’s point is that if Aharon and 
his sons observe the rule prohibiting the high priest to mourn for the dead, that will 
be enough for Yahweh to withhold his anger against the people, who are lamenting 
the deaths of Nadav and Aviyhu. 

The mention of Yahweh is absent in the Hebrew, but the subject of the verb can 
only be Yahweh. I understand the force of the negative particle 89 in the previous 
clause to carry over to this one. On this phenomenon in Hebrew, see GKC §152 z. 


22a You mustn’t drink any wine or beer...: This parashah bans the Aharonide 
priesthood from consuming alcohol while performing cult service, and I understand 
it to be a late addition to the text from the fifth compositional stage. It is strange that 
the parashah was inserted in the narrative section of Leviticus and wasn’t integrated 
into the rules governing priestly behavior given in P40- P40,1. The rationale for the 
ban seems to be to ensure that priests are clear-headed when making rulings about 
what is consecrated and what is common, what is pure and what is impure, and 
when teaching Yahweh’s laws to the Yisra’elites. 

This parashah is the only place in Leviticus where Yahweh addresses Aharon 
alone, without Mosheh present. The other three instances in the Torah in which 
Yahweh speaks to Aharon alone are Exodus P6, Num P64,1 and Num P65. On the 
meaning of “3% as beer, see note 14f in my translation of Deuteronomy. 


23a the portion of the grain offering that remains from the fire offerings to Yahweh: 
Recall from the rules for grain offerings in P14,1 that the priest takes only a handful of 
the grain being presented and burns it on the altar to Yahweh (the portion of the grain 
offering that is burned is the memorial offering). The remainder of the grain then 
becomes part of the food allotted to the Aharonide priests. See also the descriptions 
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Note to P22 


Notes to P23 


of the grain offerings in P2,1 and P2,4, which are consistent with the rules in P14,1. 
The author of the narrative in P23 would have been well aware of all these rules. 


23b the breast meat that was presented as a wave offering and the hind leg that was 
presented as a lift offering: The rules for welfare offerings in P18, which I believe 
pre-date the Aharonide revisions made as part of the third compositional stage, make 
no mention of any portion being shared with the priests. It is worth noting that 
Num P65, which is from that book’s fifth compositional stage, specifies the lifted 
and waved portions of any offerings belong to the Aharonides. As I discuss in my 
comments on Num P65, the Aharonide priests seem to have expanded the priestly 
“take” from offerings to Yahweh after securing their hold on the priesthood (an event 
I date to the second half of the fifth century BCE). The priestly “take” here in P23 is 
consistent with the priestly take in Num P65, and I believe the same set of authors 
was responsible for the composition of both parashot. 


23c they shall bring the hind leg... and the breast meat...and present them as wave 
offerings: It is worth noting that in Num P66 (also from the fifth compositional stage 
of Numbers), the Lewites must take a portion of the tenth-parts of the crops that they 
receive from the Yisra’elites’ offerings and present that to Yahweh as a lift offering, at 
which point ownership of the lifted portion is transferred to the Aharonide priests. A 
slightly different principle seems to be in operation here in Lev P23, and one wonders 
if the difference may reflect different practices in Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem. Here 
in Leviticus, the Yisra’elites (rather than priests or Lewites) seem to be the ones who 
wave the (already offered) leg and breast meat to Yahweh, thus formally transferring 
those pieces to the Aharonide priests. 

The fat pieces, which are mentioned at the beginning of the sentence being 
commented on here, are burned in their entirety on the altar to Yahweh—they are not 
given over to the priests and must never by consumed by Yahweh’s people. 


23d they will belong to you and your children: Priests’ family members were 
allowed to eat the food from offerings to Yahweh that was allotted to the priests. On 
the rules for eating offerings, see P41. 


23e the billy goat for the error offering: This is the billy goat for the people’s error 
offering in P21,1. 


23f its blood hasn’t been brought inside to the outer sanctum: The Aharonide 
authors, who composed this parashah and whom I believe were active in the late fifth 
and early fourth centuries, use wpn (“the consecrated [place]”) as the term for the 
Meeting Tent’s outer sanctum. It should be noted this usage differs from the usage 
in the old rule books that serve as the source material for Leviticus. In the old rule 
books, w1pi usually refers to the Meeting Tent’s inner sanctum. See note 6e above. 

Recall from P7 that when an error offering is performed on behalf of the com- 
munity, the priest enters the outer sanctum, sprinkles some blood from the offering 
on the outside of the curtain separating the inner sanctum from the outer sanctum, 
and then dabs some blood on the horns of the incense altar there. It is this rite that 
Aharon’s sons haven't yet performed and it is their delay in doing so that has so 
enraged Mosheh. 
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23g the people’s error offering and whole offering were presented to Yahweh: 
Literally, “they presented their error offering and their whole offering to Yahweh.” 
The verb is in the active voice but has an indefinite subject, which is often used 
in place of the passive, and I believe this to be the case here. In addition, context 
indicates that the possessive pronouns “their” must refer back to the people, as 
the offering that Mosheh is concerned about in the previous paragraph is the error 
offering for the people. This is a good example of a situation in which a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew produces confusing English. In Hebrew, it is normal not to 
define relationships between things explicitly if they can be derived from context; in 
English, however, it is more natural to define relationships explicitly. 


23h and that was also what happened with me: Literally, “and the like of these 
things happened to me.” The language appears to be idiomatic, but the meaning is 
clear. Aharon is telling Mosheh that, like the error offering and whole offering for the 
people, he had to carry out an error offering and a whole offering for himself (these 
offerings are the subject of the first half of P21,1). That is, he implies that he had been 
preoccupied with his own offerings, but he will now turn his attention to the people’s 
error offering and consume meat from that since his sons have neglected to do so. It 
is strange that Aharon doesn’t mention he will also perform the blood rite for the 
people’s error offering (which, as we know from P7, involves sprinkling the blood 
on the curtain separating the inner and outer sanctum), as Mosheh specifically states 
that the blood rite hasn’t yet been carried out. I assume this omission is an oversight 
by the author. 


24a Here are the animals that you may eat...: This is the beginning of the fourth 
ancient rule book that has been preserved in Leviticus. This rule book encompasses 
the material in P24 - P24,2 and provides rules regarding which animals may be eaten 
and which animals are unclean and may not be eaten. Like the other ancient rule 
books, I believe this was a rule book that originated in the north and was used at one 
or more cult locations in the northern kingdom. 

The rules for clean and unclean animals in Deut P13,4- P13,6 are clearly related 
to the rules found here in Lev P24. I believe the authors of Deuteronomy possessed 
a copy of the ancient rule book regarding clean and unclean animals preserved 
in Leviticus and relied on it in their work, but they have clearly abbreviated their 
source material. Or in other words, I believe the ancient rule book was integrated 
into Leviticus with few if any changes, whereas the authors of Deuteronomy made 
significant changes to it. 

It is important to note that the rule book in P24 - P24,2 is the only rule book in 
Leviticus that the authors of Deuteronomy seem to be aware of. This, I believe, offers 
additional support for the proposal that the rule books in Leviticus are products 
of the northern cult, as this provides a simple explanation for why the authors of 
Deuteronomy, who were from the south, are unaware of the ancient rule books 
preserved in Leviticus. It is interesting to re-read Deuteronomy to look for indications 
that the authors might have consulted rule books or books of case law decisions 
similar to those preserved in Leviticus and Exodus. In a cursory review, I find 
material in nine places in Deuteronomy that could possibly be understood as based 
on a cult rule book, but importantly none of this material seems clearly to reflect 
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the Leviticus rule books except the rules for consuming clean and unclean animals 
in Deut P13,4-P13,6. Thus we should allow for the possibility of rule books in the 
south as well, even though these do not seem to have been preserved. The other 
passages in Deuteronomy that may be based on or reflect in some way a cult rule 
book are: P12,5- P12,6 (a dietary rule book), P12,6 (an offering rule book), P14- P14,1 
(possibly an offering rule book), P15 and P17,3 (an offering rule book, including rules 
on blemished animals), P18,3 (an offering rule book), P20,7 (a clothing rule book), 
P21,11-P21,12 (a rule book on bodily impurity), P21,17 (a rule book on access to the 
Jerusalem temple), and P21,25 (a rule book on skin diseases). 

The rule book in P24-P24,2 originally would have been addressed to priests 
and all devotees of Yahweh who expect to go to Yahweh’s shrine to interact with 
their god in some way, such as making a vow or presenting an offering. One could 
only present oneself in the shrine if one was ritually clean, so it was important to 
maintain a diet of only clean animals and to avoid touching unclean animals prior 
to appearing in the shrine. Originally, then, these rules may have been temporary 
in nature, meant to be followed prior to traveling to Yahweh’s shrine. It is only in 
the Persian period that this changes, with the authors of Leviticus’ fourth stage. For 
these authors, who viewed the land as an extension of Yahweh’s shrine and as the 
place where Yahweh somehow resides, it was expected that all Yahweh's devotees 
would live in a permanent state of cleanness and that they therefore would adhere to 
these rules at all times rather than just a period prior to appearing at the shrine. It 
is interesting to compare these views of Leviticus’ Persian-period authors with the 
views of Deuteronomy’s authors, who were writing in the seventh and sixth centuries 
BCE. These authors explicitly state towards the end of Deut P12,5 that individuals 
may eat meat from either clean or unclean animals in the towns in which they live, if 
they so desire—a statement that is in keeping with my proposal for how the ancient 
rule books likely understood the rules about eating clean and unclean animals. 


24b (because it brings up... you must treat it as unclean): I understand the text 
translated in parentheses here and in all other places in P24 to be late comments that 
were added in the book’s final compositional stage. 


24c the shaphan: This animal is unknown, but must be a member of the genus Equus 
(horses, donkeys, and zebras), as this is the only family of animals with an undivided 
hoof. The term shaphan (w) likely signified a type of wild horse or wild ass. The 
traditional translation of this term as “rock badger” (which is followed by BDB, p. 
1050) is obviously incorrect, as rock badgers do not have hooves. The Wikipedia 
article on the Syrian wild ass (now extinct) can give us a sense of what the shaphan 
might have looked like, assuming it was a wild ass. 


24d the arneveth: Like the shaphan, this animal is unknown, but must be a member 
of the genus Equus. Also like the shaphan, the term arneveth (nann) likely signified 
a type of wild horse or wild ass. The traditional translation of this term as “rabbit” 
(which is followed by BDB, p. 58) cannot be correct, as rabbits are not hoofed animals. 
See note 24c directly above. 
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24e (out of all those things...living in water): I understand the text translated 
within parentheses to be a late addition, likely inserted by the authors of the fifth 
compositional stage. 


24f You shall treat them as abhorrent...: The text from here to the end of this rule 
does not read as though it is original to the rule book. It is unclear to me whether 
this text was added organically (when the rule book was in use at a cult site in 
the northern kingdom), or whether it was added after the old rule books had been 
combined to create the book of Leviticus. 


24g However, of the flying insects. ..: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah 
before this sentence. 


24h By these animals you will make yourselves unclean...: The material from here 
to the end of the parashah reads as a supplement to the preceding rules. The preceding 
rules treated the topic of consumption of meat; the rules in this supplement treat the 
topic of touching unclean animals. It bears repeating that the rule books used in the 
northern cult likely grew in a haphazard and ad hoc fashion over a long period of 
time, and we should not expect them always to have a clear and logical organization 
or to be written in a consistent style. 


24i animals that have hooves but that don’t divide them and that don’t bring up 
their cud: This description applies only to animals of the genus Equus—horses, asses, 
and zebras. Although it is not stated, presumably one who touched an ass or horse 
would be considered unclean until the evening after washing his clothes and bathing 
with water. For practical purposes, this would imply that a person must bathe the 
day before going to Yahweh’s shrine, and then on the day he goes, he must travel on 
foot and avoid touching an ass or horse before arriving at the shrine. 


24,1a Of the species of small animals found on the ground...: I understand this 
entire parashah to be an ancient supplement added to the original ancient rule book in 
P24. See note 24h directly above. 

With respect to the translation “small animals found on the ground”: the author 
uses the term y, which means “crawling thing, swarming thing, creepy-crawly.” 
In ancient Hebrew animal classification, there are two types of y w—those found 
on land and those found in water. The class of land “creepy-crawlies” includes all 
arthropods (such as insects, spiders, and centipedes), rodents, worms, and small 
reptiles. There is no single English word or phrase that captures the sense of y7w—in 
other occurrences in Leviticus I translate the term as “bugs and pests.” 


24,1b (enaqahs, agamas, and geckos; chameleons and skinks): This list specifies 
which animals are meant by the phrase “various species of lizard.” Because the names 
of these animals are not especially common in Biblical Hebrew, their identification 
with the modern-day species is largely a guess. Based on context, the enaqah (7p3) 
must be a type of lizard. BDB, p. 60, guesses “ferret” or “shrew-mouse,” which is 
obviously incorrect. 
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24,1c (any type of container that is used for work): I understand the phrase that I 
have translated within parentheses to be a late comment that has been incorporated 
into the text. This is the case for nearly all the material that I have placed within 
parentheses in the rule book sections of Leviticus. Another instance of a comment 
that was incorporated into the text can be seen six rules below the one here. 


24,1d falls dead: I have added the word “dead” in translation, as it is most natural in 
English to remind the reader that the rules in this section concern only dead animals. 


24,1e Any store of cereal intended for consumption. ..: The Hebrew is elliptical, and 
to understand the rule it is necessary for the reader to supply the phrase “and which 
one of these animals’ dead bodies falls into.” (As is specified near the beginning of 
this parashah, the rules in this parashah are specifically about dead mice and dead 
lizards.) The intent of the rule here is to specify that if a dead animal is found in a 
store of grain, the grain is unclean only if water has also gotten into it. If the grain 
is dry, it remains clean. (Dead mice are so commonly found in stores of grain that it 
would not be realistic to declare those stores unclean in the absence of some other 
problem with the grain.) This interpretation is perhaps supported by the rule later 
in the parashah which states that seeds which come into contact with these animals’ 
dead bodies only become unclean if they are wet—if they are dry, they remain clean. 


24,1f Any beverage that people drink...: That is, if one of these animals falls dead 
into a beverage. The Hebrew is elliptical, which is to be expected in a rule book. 


24,1g although someone who touches one of these animals’ dead bodies becomes 
unclean: This clause is a reminder that even though the cistern or spring remains 
clean, the person who removes a dead mouse or lizard from it will become unclean 
until evening. 


24,2a In the case in which one of the animals that you use as food...: I understand 
the first part of this parashah to be an ancient supplement added to the original ancient 
rule book in P24. See notes 24h and 24,1a directly above. The supplement in the 
first part of P24,2 addresses questions of cleanliness in situations in which animals 
normally used as food (such as cattle, goats, or sheep) die of natural causes or are 
killed by a predator. 


24,2b All small animals found on the ground...: This rule and the one that follows 
may be (but are not necessarily) variants that have been included in the text. In any 
case, both rules read as another supplement to the rule book beginning in P24. I 
understand the supplement here to be ancient (that is, made to the rule book long 
before Leviticus was put together as an independent document), although it certainly 
is possible to understand the two rules about insects and reptiles and other “bugs 
and pests” to have been added at a late date, after Leviticus was first composed. For 
the translation “small animals found on the ground,” see note 24,1a above. 


24,2c All animals that move on their belly... they are abhorrent: This rule appears 
to be a variant of the preceding law. The authors of Leviticus may have chosen to 
preserve both rules because they were unsure which rule was original. 
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24,2d belly: In the Masoretic manuscripts the letter waw (1) in the word pm (“belly”) 
is written in very large type; I have reproduced this in my translation. There is no 
obvious explanation for the use of the enlarged letter here, although elsewhere in 
Tanakh, enlarged letters are typically used as a means to ensure one doesn’t read the 
text erroneously or to link the text to specific Midrashic or Talmudic commentaries. 


24,2e “Don’t make yourselves abhorrent... for I am holy.”: This entire paragraph 
is an exhortation added to the text by an author of the fourth compositional stage. 
It is not part of the pre-existing material that serves as the basis of Leviticus. The 
authors of the fourth compositional stage were very concerned with cleanliness and 
uncleanliness due to their unique theology of the land. Given this, it is not surprising 
that they chose to add some concluding commentary to the ancient rule book about 
clean and unclean animals. Similarly, because the first three ancient rule books in 
Leviticus are not primarily about cleanliness and uncleanliness, the authors of the 
fourth compositional stage saw no reason to edit or add material to those rule books. 


24,2f You must make yourselves holy: It is difficult to express the sense of the Hebrew 
in English. The root ymp means “to be apart, to be separate,” which by association 
has come to mean “to be holy, to be sacred.” It is often difficult to tell which meaning 
is intended by an author, and in some cases the author seems to intend a mix of 
both. In this latter case, the meaning becomes something like “to be special, to be 
extra-ordinary.” 


24,2g These are the rules for animals, for birds...: This sentence serves as the 
conclusion to the rule book regarding clean and unclean animals given in P24 - P24,2. 
It is doubtful that this summary sentence was part of the ancient rule book; it seems 
more likely to me that it was added as part of the second compositional stage of 
Leviticus, when the ancient rule books were first combined into a single document. 

As I discuss below in the essay on the composition history of Leviticus, I believe 
the authors of the second stage added a brief narrative introduction to each rule 
book, and that they also added summary statements to the rule books. They did not, 
however, add a summary statement to each of the ten rule books in their version of 
Leviticus. In one case their statement summarizes two rule books while omitting an 
intervening rule book (the summary in P31); and in two cases, their summary may 
have been deleted. The first deletion was likely a statement in P18 which summarized 
the first three rule books; this statement would have been deleted by the Aharonide 
authors of the third stage when they added P20 as a new rule book and wrote their 
own summary of this rule book plus the first three rule books at the end of P20. The 
second deletion was likely the summary of P40; this parashah was originally an entire 
ancient rule book, but its summary statement was likely removed when the authors 
of the fourth stage added P40,1 as a supplement to that rule book. 


25a Speak to the Yisra’elites as follows...: The material in P25 represents the fifth 
ancient rule book incorporated into Leviticus. This short rule book provides rules 
for a woman who gives birth; the rules address cleanliness and uncleanliness for 
such a woman, and they specify the offerings required so that the priest may make 
propitiation on her behalf and make her clean in Yahweh’s eyes. 
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25b [that is, she shall be unclean the same length of time as she is during her men- 
strual cycle]: I understand the sentence that I have placed within brackets to be a 
late comment that was inserted into the text as part of the edits made in the fifth 
compositional stage. 


25c she shall recuperate in order to regain cleanness from any loss of blood: I 
have rearranged the wording and added phrasing to express the author’s idea in 
natural English. Literally, “she shall sit [ie. remain] in the blood of purification.” The 
author’s language appears to be idiomatic. 


25d [relative to the period of her menstrual impurity): I understand the clause that I 
have placed within brackets to be another comment incorporated into the text during 
the fifth compositional stage. See note 25b above. 


25e she should bring to the priest at the entrance to the Meeting Tent: The mention 
of the Meeting Tent here appears integral to the rule book and is clearly not an 
editorial addition. The Meeting Tent plays an integral role in the rites mentioned 
in four of the eleven ancient rule books preserved in Leviticus—the first, second, 
third, and fifth (the other rule books treat topics in which we would not expect to 
see mention of the Meeting Tent, such as rules concerning skin diseases or clean 
and unclean animals). As discussed in my introductory note, the biblical traditions 
associate the Meeting Tent with northern cult sites. If then we accept that the Meeting 
Tent was a feature of Yahweh’s cult in the north, it seems clear that the rule books in 
Leviticus mentioning the Meeting Tent must have their origin in the northern cult. 


25f These are the rules for a woman who gives birth, for either a male birth or 
female birth: I understand this summary statement to have been added in the second 
compositional stage as part of the narrative frame. 


25g (If she doesn’t have the means. .. she will be clean): The sentence I have trans- 
lated within parentheses is clearly a late addition to the text. It may have been made 
by the authors of the third compositional stage, as they were responsible for several 
additions elsewhere that treat the situation in which the offerer doesn’t have the 
means to procure the animals required for the offering. (See, for example, P30,1, 
which I assign to the third stage.) It is very odd that the author of the addition 
inserted the text after the summary statement rather than before. Possibly, he did so 
out of respect for the source material, to indicate to the reader that the sentence is not 
part of the original rule book. 


26a In the case in which...: This parashah marks the beginning of the sixth ancient 
rule book in Leviticus. This lengthy rule book consists of the eight parashot in P26 - 
P29,3 and addresses questions regarding when an individual with a skin disease is 
clean (and so permitted to enter the shrine precincts) or unclean (and so not permitted 
to enter the shrine precincts). The rule book would have been used by priests as a 
reference when determining whether someone was clean or unclean, and covers a 
wide range of situations. Like the other ancient rule books in Leviticus, this rule book 
shows evidence of supplementation over time with new rules and topics being added 
as new needs and questions arose. Thus the rule book includes sections on baldness 
(P29,2) and on discolorations on garments (P29,3), even though these topics are not 
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true examples of skin disease. Typically the narrative frame added by the authors 
of Leviticus indicates to whom the rules apply through a comment that Yahweh 
commanded Mosheh to relate the rules “to the Yisra’elites” (for rules that apply to all 
individuals) or to “Aharon and his sons” (for rules that apply only to priests). In the 
narrative frame here, there is no command to give the rules to anyone, but it seems 
likely that the rules in this rule book were meant to apply to all Yisra’elites. 

It should be noted that I have recast the first sentence of the parashah to express 
the author’s idea in natural English. A literal translation reads, “Yahweh spoke to 
Mosheh and Aharon as follows, ‘Regarding a person: if a tumor or scab or white spot 
is on the skin of his body, and it turns into a sign of disease on the skin of his body.’ ” 


26b to Aharon the Priest or to one of his sons who is a priest: I believe nearly all 
this phrase was added by the authors of the third compositional stage. The original 
rule book likely read “to the priest” here. 


26c If he determines: The rule book here uses the particle mm (“look, look here, 
take note”). The authors of the rule book for evaluating whether a disease has made 
someone unclean use this particle to indicate the results of a priest’s inspection of a 
diseased area on a person’s skin. As such, the appropriate functionally equivalent 
translation is “if he determines.” 


26d a third time: The Hebrew reads “a second time,” which is a reference to the 
second inspection following a quarantine. However, in English usage it is more 
natural to take into account the original inspection as well and so state that this is “a 
third time.” 


27a on the skin: Literally, “on the skin of his body.” The phrase is a good example of 
the challenges of producing functionally equivalent translations of ancient Hebrew. 
The author likely used the phrase “on the skin of his body” rather than just “on the 
skin” to make the language sound more precise and thus give the sentence the tone 
of medical and scientific prose. The modern-day translator captures the tone of the 
Hebrew not by a literal translation, but by using medical vocabulary in the passage 
as a whole (such as tumor, quarantine, and dormant). 


27b the stricken person: The authors use the word 1 (“mark, wound”) to refer to 
the person who suffers from the mark or wound; this is an example of metonymy 
(referring to a person or thing by an attribute of that person or thing). For another 
example, see note 20d above. 


27c on the day when any part of the flesh regains its luster: Literally, “on the day 
some living flesh appears on him.” 


27d The revived flesh is unclean: Numerous laws and rules in the books of Torah 
warn against mixing two things, presumably because the mixing seemed unnatural. 
For example, Deut P21,1 warns that two types of grape shouldn’t be planted together, 
and Deut P21,2 advises not to plow with an ox and an ass yoked together nor to 
wear a garment made of mixed materials. It seems that a similar concept applies 
here—it is the fact that the skin is two different colors that makes the person unclean. 
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When the skin is uniform in color (even if discolored by a disease), then the person is 
considered ritually clean and may enter the shrine precincts. 


28a lighter than the skin: BDB, p. 1050 understands baw here to mean “lower”— 
that is, indented and slightly below the surface of the skin. I disagree and instead 
understand this to refer to the coloration of the skin. 


28b the boil has become infected with disease: I have translated into natural English. 
More literally, “it is the mark of a disease that has sprouted on the boil.” 


28,1a its appearance is darker than the skin: Based on the parallel situation in P28 
and the second rule in P28,1 (both of which use the adjective “lighter”), the text is 
clearly in error here and it must orginally have read “its appearance is lighter than the 
skin” (note that “its appearance” refers to the sore’s appearance, and not the hair’s). 
It is easy to see how such a mistake might have been made by a scribe making a copy 
of the manuscript. 


29a there isn’t any black hair in it: Based on the parallel sentences both before and 
after this one, I believe that the text is in error here and that it orginally said “there 
isn’t any blond hair in it.” It is easy to see how such a mistake might have been made 
by a scribe making a copy of the manuscript. 


29b bandage: The author uses the word for quarantine (07, “to shut up, lock up”); 
when applied to a mark on the skin and not to a person, it must have the sense of 
“bandage.” 


29,2a In the case in which his head loses all its hair...: Although we today do not 
consider baldness a disease, one can see how questions might have arisen in the 
ancient cult of Yahweh as to whether the condition of baldness was a disease that 
made one unclean. Thus it is not surprising to see rules regarding baldness in this 
rule book. 


29,2b he is partially bald—he should be considered clean: Here is an example of 
where the principle of mixing—in this case an individual who is bald on one part 
of his head and has hair on another part of his head—results in a clean state rather 
than the unclean state that we expect. (On the uncleanness of mixed states, see note 
27d above.) Possibly the determination of clean here is because it simply would be 
impractical to declare all partially bald men unclean and not allow them to enter the 
shrine. 


29,2c that is an active skin disease: Literally, “that is a skin disease that has sprouted.” 
In ancient Hebrew the verb m5 (“sprout”) when used with a disease as the subject 
serves as a technical medical term meaning “become active, become infected.” I have 
translated using the equivalent English medical terminology. 


29,2d he has a sore on his head: Literally, “on his head is his sore.” 


29,2e his clothing should be torn and his head uncovered: These are signs of 
mourning, and it is somewhat odd to see them in this context. 
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29,2f [He is an unclean person—he should live by himself, with his residence being 
outside the camp.]: The camp here refers to the Yisra’elites’ camp in the wilderness, 
not the “camp” surrounding the shrine area that I propose above in note 6i. I under- 
stand this sentence to be a late comment that was incorporated into the text in the 
fifth compositional stage (although the third stage is an equal possibility). The author 
of the comment was motivated by the belief that the camp must be kept in a state of 
ritual cleanliness because of Yahweh's continued presence there. 


29,3a With respect to garments...: This parashah reads as an ancient supplement to 
the rule book on skin diseases. Presumably questions arose at one time about how to 
treat garments with mold spots or stains on them, and the priests chose to add the 
rules for these situations to the rule book on skin diseases rather than creating a new 
rule book. 


29,3b isolate the item: The Hebrew reads “isolate the mark.” I have substituted 
“item” for “mark,” as it is much more natural in English to refer to the item in this 
context and not the mark on the item. 


29,3c The item which has the mark on it...should be burned: This sentence pro- 
vides a good example of the subtle changes required to produce a natural sounding 
functionally equivalent translation. A more literal translation is “One should burn the 
garment, or the warp threads or woof threads in the wool or linen cloth, or whatever 
type of leather utensil it is—the item which has the mark on it.” 


29,3d it has been reinfected: The author uses the verb ma (“sprout”). See note 29,2c 
above. 


29,3e These are the rules. ..: This summary sentence, which I believe is part of the 
narrative frame added by the authors of the second compositional stage of Leviticus, 
refers back only to P29,3. It is odd that the authors did not add a summary sentence 
here for the rule book in its entirety; however, their summary statement at the end of 
P31 summarizes this rule book (P26 - P29,3) as well as the eighth rule book (P31). See 
my comments in note 31j below. 


30a Here are the rules for the person afflicted with skin disease...: The first part 
of this parashah represents what I believe is the seventh ancient cult rule book that 
has been preserved by the authors of Leviticus. This short rule book provides rules 
for the purification rites for individuals who have recovered from skin diseases; as 
such, the rule book is closely related to the sixth rule book in P26 - P29,3, which is 
a collection of rules about the cleanness or uncleanness of individuals with skin 
diseases, of individuals with baldness, and of moldy or stained garments and bags. 


30b the priest should go outside the camp and inspect the person: This reference to 
the camp does not fit the conception of the camp in the later compositional stages of 
Exodus and Numbers, in which all Yisra’elites live in the camp during their travels 
through the wilderness. I believe instead that the reference to the camp here is part 
of the source rule book, and that it was the term used for the area around the shrine 
where the priests temporarily resided while serving in the cult. See note 6i above. 
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30c the afflicted person has been healed and is free of symptoms of skin disease: 
Literally, “the mark of skin disease has been healed from the person afflicted with the 
skin disease.” 


30d the person purifying himself should slaughter one bird into an earthenware jar 
held over running water: The Hebrew is difficult. Literally, “he should slaughter the 
one bird [in]to an earthenware jar above living water.” Based on the rules for offerers 
in the first rule book (P1 - P5), I understand the subject of the verb to be the person 
purifying himself and not the priest. (For the offerer as the person slaughtering the 
animal being offered, see note 1e above.) The phrase “living water” is a common 
Hebrew idiom for what English speakers call running water. 


30e As for the live bird, the priest should take it: This parashah, like the other 
rule books in Leviticus, is written in an elliptical style that one might expect from 
a rule book. In particular, the rule books frequently neglect to specify the subject 
performing the action, as readers of the rule books would be sufficiently familiar 
with the background context of the rules that the identity of the person performing 
the actions in the rules would have been obvious to them. In the situation here, the 
Hebrew reads simply “As for the live bird, he should take it.” It is not obvious to a 
modern-day reader whether the pronoun refers to the priest or the person purifying 
himself. However, based on parallels with the similar rite described in P31, it is clear 
that the pronoun must refer to the priest, and I have translated as such. 


30f He should sprinkle blood: As one might expect to see in a rule book, the language 
is elliptical. The subject of the verb is not specified, but based on the rules for the 
offering rites in P1 - P5, the subject can only be the priest. 


30g after which he should release the live bird on the ground out in the countryside: 
It is not clear in the Hebrew whether the pronoun refers to the priest or the person 
purifying himself, although I have a strong preference for understanding the person 
purifying himself to be the one performing the action. 

The term 17¥ is commonly translated as “field.” However, the term very often 
is used to refer to a rural area that is well outside a town, in which case the most 
appropriate translation is “countryside.” BDB, p. 961, def. 1f recognizes this usage. 


30h The person purifying himself should then wash his clothes...: I believe the 
material from here to the end of the parashah was added by the Aharonide authors 
of the third stage. Note the person was already declared clean in the preceding 
sentences. The motivation for the addition was likely to increase the priests’ “take” 
from the rite. Rather than the cost of purifying oneself being just two birds (neither 
of which are given to the priest), some hyssop, some cloth, and a piece of cedar, the 
Aharonides have increased the cost by adding three lambs, a grain offering measuring 
three-tenths of an eyphah, and a log of oil (all of which will be allotted to the priests). 


30i After he enters the camp, he should remain outside his tent: The references 
to “camp” and “tent” are literary, and presuppose the larger narrative of Exodus- 
Numbers. Unlike the mentions of the camp at the beginning of this parashah and 
elsewhere in Leviticus, the mention here is not original to the rule book used as a 
source for P30 but is part of a later addition to the parashah. See note 30b above. 
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30j three-tenths of an eyphah of fine flour...one log of oil: The author doesn’t 
explicitly state the unit is an eyphah, but this is the usual practice for the use of this 
term (see note 45c below). An eyphah was a dry measure equivalent to approximately 
22 liters. So three-tenths of an eyphah is just over six and a half liters. A log is a 
liquid measure equivalent to 300 milliliters (or about 10 fluid ounces). For a good 
discussion of Biblical weights and measures, see the article “Weights and Measures” 
at the Jewish Virtual Library website. 


30k and the three lambs: Literally, “and them.” In the Hebrew, the use of third- 
person plural pronoun here is somewhat confusing, but it can only refer back to the 
lambs in the previous sentence. 


301 [that is, at a site within the shrine precincts]: The clause that I have placed within 
brackets is most likely a late comment that was incorporated into the text as part of 
the editorial work in the fifth compositional stage. In the books of the Torah, authors 
of the Persian period used the term w7pi7 to refer to the shrine’s inner sanctum, to the 
shrine itself, and to the shrine and its surrounding courtyard. The latter meaning is 
intended here. 


30m dab it on the right earlobe...on his right thumb and right big toe: These 
actions are also used in the installation rite of Aharon and his sons (from the third 
compositional stage) and are nowhere present in the rites described in the ancient 
rule books. That these actions are present here is another indication, in my opinion, 
that the material in the second half of P30 was composed by the Aharonide authors 
of the third stage. 


30n he should sprinkle some of the oil in front of Yahweh: That is, he should 
sprinkle it towards the entrance to the Meeting Tent. In the author’s conception, the 
priest and the person purifying himself would both be standing near the altar, which 
is situated to the east of the Meeting Tent. 


300 dabbing it on top of the blood from the guilt offering: I have added a participle 
to produce natural-sounding English that is faithful to what the author is describing. 
The Hebrew lacks the verbal action and says simply “over the blood of the guilt 
offering.” 


30p the error offering: That is, the second ram lamb. 
30q the whole offering: That is, the ewe lamb. 


30,1a If the person is poor...: I believe this entire parashah is a late addition to the 
text, likely inserted by the Aharonides sometime after they added the second half of 
P30. The purpose of the addition was to accommodate individuals who did not have 
the means to pay the increased costs imposed by the additional offerings required in 
the second half of P30. It’s worth noting that the offerings required in P30,1 represent 
a balance between the original requirements in the first half of P30 (two birds) and 
the increased requirements in the second half of P30 (three lambs). 


31a When you enter Kena‘an...: The core of the material in this parashah represents 
the eighth ancient rule book preserved in Leviticus. The narrative frame of this rule 
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Note to P30,1 


Notes to P31 


book is quite unlike those of the previous seven rule books: the narrative frame 
here alludes to the broader Exodus-Numbers narrative and specifically mentions the 
Yisra’elites’ possession of the land. The rule book addresses how to treat infected 
surfaces of buildings, and it seems likely that the authors of Leviticus modified the 
narrative frame in recognition of the fact that the rules in this rule book—unlike the 
rules in the previous seven rule books—could not be applied to the Yisra’elites on 
their wilderness wanderings. As discussed above in note 6a, I understand the authors 
of the second compositional stage to have added the narrative frames to the ancient 
rule books. I believe the authors of the second stage typically employed the simplest 
of frames, appending “Yahweh spoke to Mosheh as follows: ‘Speak to [individual or 
group] as follows’” at the beginning of each rule book. In the case of this rule book, 
the authors of a later stage added the material that alludes to the setttlement of the 
land. The authors of the third, fourth, and fifth stages each reference or allude to the 
broader narrative of the Torah in several places, so it is unclear which group was 
responsible for expanding the narrative frame here. 

The style of the rule book in P31 differs slightly from the other ancient rule books 
in Leviticus. While the “if - then” structure is present, it is not used to the same degree 
as in the other rule books, nor does the language here have the same elliptical quality. 
The difference in style possibly indicates the rule book comes from a different shrine, 
or was composed in a different period than the other ancient rule books. 


31b the spots on the walls of the house are greenish or reddish depressions: In the 
Hebrew, the subject is in the singular (“spot”) and the predicate in the plural (“de- 
pressions”). Ancient Hebrew was more flexible than English regarding grammatical 
agreement of person and number, and we should not consider the text here to be in 
error. For that reason I have translated into natural English. 

I understand the greenish and reddish depressions to refer to depressed spots on 
the clay mortar that was used as interior coating on the stone walls. 


31c give the order for the stones...to be removed...: Literally “give the order, and 
they will remove the stones.” Throughout this rule book, the authors write verbs 
in the active voice but give them indefinite subjects. As discussed above in note 9b, 
Hebrew often uses this syntactical structure as a way to express the passive. I have 
thus translated using the passive voice in the relevant places. 


31d clay coating: Nearly all houses in ancient Yisra’el and Yehudah were constructed 
with stone walls. The interior walls were coated or “plastered” with clay to create a 
smooth surface and to provide some insulation. 


31e after the original stones have been removed...: Many of the actions described 
in the rule are written in the active voice with an indefinite subject, which I have 
represented in the passive voice. See note 31c above. 


31f Any person who sleeps inside the house...any person who eats inside the 
house: These two rules should be read in light of the preceding rule (“Any person 
who enters the house. ..”). If one simply enters the house, one is unclean until evening 
but there is no need to wash one’s clothes. However, if one sleeps or eats inside the 
house, in addition to being unclean until the evening, one must wash one’s clothes. 
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31g the spots haven't spread: It is surprising that the author writes nYa (“spread”) 
rather than aw (“returned”). (The author correctly writes aw five sentences earlier.) 
This is a good example of the difficulty that all authors sometimes have with main- 
taining precision and consistency when composing a relatively complex document. 
There is no reason to think that the text is in error here. 


31h the priest: In the Hebrew, the subject of the sentence is indefinite and it is not 
obvious whether the owner of the house or the priest is the intended subject. However, 
based on the parallel with P30, which is a nearly identical rite for purifying a person 
who has recovered from a skin disease, I believe that the author understood the 
priest as the one performing the actions for decontamination, and I have translated 
as such. (Based on the parallel, the owner of the house would have been responsible 
for procuring the items used in decontamination, and also for slaughtering the bird.) 


31i He should sprinkle the liquid from them onto the house: Literally, “he should 
sprinkle onto the house.” I believe the author intends the reader to understand that 
the priest takes the items dipped in the blood and water and gently waves them 
toward the house, thus sprinkling the liquid on them onto the house. I have added 
the phrase “the liquid from them” in translation to reflect this understanding. 


31j These are the rules...: This is a summary statement covering two rule books— 
the rule book for skin diseases and mold spots on garments (P26 - P29,3) and the 
rule book for mold spots in houses (P31). It is interesting to note that the summary 
statement omits mention of the content of P30 - P30,1 (the seventh rule book and its 
two supplements); this perhaps lends additional support to my proposal that the 
second half of P30 and all of P30,1 were not part of ancient rule books, but were 
added to the text by Aharonide priests during the Persian period. The fact that the 
summary statement summarizes two separate rule books suggests that it was not part 
of an ancient rule book but was added by later authors. In addition, the fact that the 
summary statement omits mention of material added in the third compositional stage 
allows us to be relatively certain that the summary statements must be a product of 
the second compositional stage. 


31k These are the rules covering infected surfaces: This statement is perhaps a 
comment on the preceding summary statement; if so, it likely was added very 
late in the compositional process. The word ny 38 (which I usually translate “skin 
disease”) here designates any infection or disease appearing on the external surface 
of something—either the skin of the body, or on a garment or the wall of a building. 


311 **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here. 


32a Speak to the Yisra’elites...: This parashah begins what I believe is the ninth 
ancient rule book preserved in Leviticus. This rule book extends from P32 to P33,1 
and provides rules for determining cleanliness and uncleanliness resulting from 
bodily discharges, either due to a disease (P32 and P33,1) or due to natural bodily 
functions (P32,1 and P33). 
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Notes to P32 


Notes to P32,1 


Notes to P33 


32b If any man has pus flowing from his member: This is one of the primary 
symptoms of gonorrhea. One of the primary symptoms of syphilis is a genital sore or 
rash, and thus its treatment would be covered in P26 above, which is part of the rule 
book that addresses various skin conditions of the body. 


32c that is the source of his uncleanness: Literally, “it is his uncleanness.” 


32d any object that he sits upon: The term that I translate as “object” is °93, which 
can denote equipment and tools, or vessels and receptacles of various sizes. Nearly 
all households would have had large earthenware jars used for storage of foods 
(such as grain and oil) and other goods. Some of these doubtless would have served 
double-duty as objects one might sit upon when performing some small task, taking 
a brief rest, or talking with a family member or friend. 


32e whom a man afflicted with such pus touches when he hasn’t rinsed his hands 
with water: This rule is interesting because it is an exception to the principle govern- 
ing the other rules about the man with “pus flowing from his member.” In the other 
rules in this parashah, one becomes unclean by touching anything that the unclean 
man touched. In this rule, one becomes unclean if touched by the unclean man; how- 
ever, the rule implies that if the unclean man has washed his hands before touching a 
person, that person would not become unclean. The principle behind the rules is that 
any indirect contact with the man makes one unclean (i.e., touching something he 
touched); however, in this one case, direct contact will not result in uncleanness as 
long as the man has washed his hands. 

It is easy to imagine how this rule and the other rules in this rule book (as well 
as the rules in the other rule books) might have originated in real-life situations in 
which there was disagreement or uncertainty about whether someone or something 
was clean or unclean and so should be allowed or disallowed into the shrine area. 
Such situations must have happened often enough that the priests recognized the 
value in recording their decisions in these cult rule books, which the priests could use 
for future reference to ensure they were consistent in their decisions and application 
of the rules. 


32f in running water: That is, in a stream or river. On the term “running water,” see 
note 30d above. 


32,1a evening: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah after the word for evening. 
32,1b **: The Leningrad Codex has no parashah break here. 


33a from her female parts: The rule here uses the term Wa (“flesh, meat”), which 
often serves as a polite euphemism for the penis. Somewhat unusually, the term is 
used here as a polite euphemism for the female genitalia. I have translated with the 
equivalent polite euphemism in English. BDB, p. 142, def. 3 recognizes the use of the 
term for the male genitalia, but somewhat oddly, does not acknowledge its use for 
the female genitalia. 
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33b If some particular thing is on the bed: The Hebrew is difficult and may be 
corrupt. I translate the pronoun N17 (“he, it”) in this instance as “some particular 
thing,” as is required by context, although I cannot find another instance of the 
pronoun being used in this way. The meaning I propose is not very far from the usage 
in BDB, p. 216, def. 6. 


33c If a man happens to have sexual relations with her... he will be unclean for 
seven days: It is interesting to note the contrast between this rule and the parallel 
rule in P39, which states that a man and woman who have sexual intercourse when 


the woman is menstruating will both be cut off from their community (that is, exiled). 


The rule in P33 is from an ancient rule book, and the rules about cleanliness are for 
the most part practical and pragmatic. There is no larger theological issue lurking 
behind them: their only purpose is to provide guidance on whether someone may 
be permitted into the shrine area. In the Persian period, the priests responsible for 
what I call the fourth compositional stage of Leviticus developed the idea that the 
land was an extension of Yahweh’s shrine—the shrine was in the land, and the land 
represented the shrine precincts. This theology of the land drove them to apply the 
concepts of ritual cleanliness and uncleanliness to all actions and behavior within 
society. One was required always to be in a state of purity in order not to defile the 
land; it was no longer sufficient to be in a state of purity only when visiting Yahweh's 
shrine at Mount Gerizim or temple in Jerusalem to make an offering. Thus we see in 
P39, which is a literary creation of the authors of the fourth stage and which has no 
pre-existing basis in historical practice, the authors viewed sexual intercourse with a 
menstruating woman as defiling the land, and so the punishment for such behavior 
must be exile from the land. Throughout the material from the fourth stage, we see 
this theology of the land influencing the “rules” (which were composed in imitation 
of the ancient rule books) that were meant to apply to society as a whole in people’s 
everyday interactions. 


33d —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here. 


33,1a if she has a discharge of blood that goes beyond the period of her normal 
menstrual impurity: The Hebrew is elliptical, but the grammar is not unusual and the 
meaning is clear. Literally, “if she has a flow beyond [that of] her [normal] menstrual 
impurity.” For the use of the preposition 5y (“above, over”) to express excess, see 
BDB, p. 755, def. 2. 


33,1b should be treated in the same fashion as her bed...in keeping with the rules 
about menstrual impurity: These clauses are explicit references back to the rules in 
P33. 


33,1c Anyone who touches them: That is, anyone who touches the bed she was lying 
on or the object she was sitting on. 


33,1d And so you shall separate the Yisra’elites...in their community: This sentence 
reads as a later commentary on the text, added as part of the fourth (or possibly the 
fifth) compositional stage. It seems certain to me that the sentence was not part of the 
original rule book used as the source document for P32 - P33,1. 
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Notes to P33,1 


Notes to P34 


33,1e These are the rules for those who have a bodily discharge. ..: This sentence 
serves as a summary to the rule book in P32 - P33,1. It is part of the narative frame 
added by the authors of the second compositional stage of Leviticus and it is not part 
of the original rule book. 


34a Yahweh addressed Mosheh after two of Aharon’s sons died...: This parashah 
describes the propitiatory rites conducted on the day of atonement. Although the 
rites being described almost certainly had a basis in reality, there is no ancient rule 
book that underlies this material. Rather, the parashah is a Persian period composition 
by the same Aharonide authors who were responsible for the account of Aharon’s 
installation as priest and the account of the death of Nadav and Aviyhu in P21 -P21,1. 


34b the cover that is on the chest: This is a reference to the treaty chest (M327 p8 
or M1797 PN) which housed the treaty obligations (that is, the ten commandments). 
On the cover of the chest was a relief carving of two winged sphinxes facing each 
other. (On this conception of the treaty chest’s cover, see note 42,le in my translation 
of Exodus.) 

As discussed in my translation of Numbers, the earliest references to the treaty 
chest are from the early sixth century BCE; the treaty chest is completely absent from 
the ancient rule books used as the source for much of Leviticus. The reference to the 
treaty chest is an additional indication of the late date of this parashah. 


34c a bull for an error offering and a ram for a whole offering... two woolly billy 
goats as an error offering and one ram as a whole offering: Five animals are 
involved in the rite. It can be confusing to the modern-day reader to keep track of the 
animals and their purpose in the rites. The bull is an error offering for Aharon and is 
specifically the “price of admission” to the inner sanctum, which he must enter as 
part of the rites. The two goats are the animals that atone for the wrong-doing of all 
the Yisra’elites—one goat is an error offering to Yahweh on behalf of all the people 
and the other goat metaphorically carries all the Yisra’elites’ wrongs and takes them 
away into the desert, thus cleansing the land of them. Finally, the two rams are whole 
offerings to Yahweh—one ram to complete the propitiation for Aharon and the other 
to complete the propitiation for the people. 


34d [These are all consecrated garments... before donning them.]: The sentence I have 
placed within brackets reads as a comment that was incorporated into the text as part 
of the editorial work in the final compositional stage of the book. 


34e on the fire in front of Yahweh: The Aharonide authors of the fifth and fourth 
centuries BCE, who composed this parashah, conceived of Yahweh as being somehow 
present in the treaty chest. Yahweh’s voice comes out of the cover of the chest (see 
Ex P42,1 and Num P41) when speaking with Mosheh, and Yahweh “shows himself” 
above the cover of the chest in a cloud of smoke. Thus, in the instance here, “in front 
of the Yahweh” means “in front of” (to the east of) the treaty chest. The mention of 
the fire here is a reference to the fire-pan of burning coals that Aharon has taken into 
the inner sanctum. 

In the old rule books that serve as the primary source material for Leviticus, 
the phrase “in front of Yahweh” should not be connected to the treaty chest. As I 
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argue in my translation of Numbers, the concept of the treaty chest is an invention of 
Deuteronomistic authors working in Jerusalem in the sixth century BCE. The treaty 
chest is not a concept that seems to have been known in Yahweh’s cult in the northern 
kingdom of Yisra’el, which I believe was where the rule books used as sources for 
Leviticus originated. In the source material, Yahweh is somehow present behind 
the screening curtain inside the Meeting Tent, but there is no indication of how 
this presence was expressed. (We may guess that at the site or sites where the old 
rule books originated, Yahweh’s presence was not expressed through a physical 
representation; although if there was a Meeting Tent in operation at Bethel or Dan, 
we should suppose that at those sites, Yahweh’s presence behind the curtain took the 
form of a statue of a bull calf or a bull). 


34f on top of the treaty: This is the first explicit mention of the treaty between Yahweh 
and his people in Leviticus. The author understands the treaty to be stored inside the 
treaty chest. Thus, the chest’s cover is “on top of” the treaty. On the term nity, which 
I take to be a loan word from Akkadian or Aramaic meaning “treaty,” see note 4d 
in my translation of Deuteronomy. This understanding of the treaty chest and the 
special nature of the cover are characteristic of the mid- and late Persian period (the 
third compositional stage of Leviticus, the fourth compositional stage of Exodus, and 
the fourth and fifth compositional stages of Numbers). The authors of this period 
also have a preference for using the term MNW to refer to the treaty rather than m33, 
which is favored by the Deuteronomistic authors of the sixth century BCE. 


34g in an easterly direction. ..in front of the cover: The text is somewhat confusing 
to the modern-day reader. First, Aharon stands behind (to the west of) the treaty 
chest, and sprinkles bull’s blood in an easterly direction seven times onto the cover; 
then Aharon stands in front (i.e. to the east) of the treaty chest, and sprinkles blood 
on it another seven times. 

It is worth nothing here that the authors of this passage do not seem to conceive 
of a statue of winged sphinxes standing atop to the cover (the sphinxes would have 
been the targets of the sprinkled blood, yet they are unmentioned). Rather, I believe 
that the authors conceived of the cover as having winged sphinxes carved in relief 
on top of the cover. (For this proposal of mine, see note 42,1e of my translation of 
Exodus.) 


34h sprinkling it on the cover from behind and then again while standing in front 
of the cover: The Hebrew is elliptical, and I have added the phrases “from behind” 
and “then again while standing” in order to make the author’s intent clear to the 
reader. On the actions as conceived by the author, see note 34g directly above. 


34i he shall make propitiation on behalf of the shrine: The author writes w1pn 
(“the holy [place]”), which may refer to either the inner sanctum or the Meeting Tent 
or the shrine in its entirety. I understand the reference here to be the shrine in its 
entirety, based on the sentence at the end of parashah which mentions Aharon making 
propitiation for wpm Wp, which can only be understood to mean the shrine and its 
precincts. 

The concept of having to make propitiation for the shrine, which apparently 
absorbs the “uncleanness” of the Yisra’elites because it is located in their midst, is 
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somewhat strange to the modern reader. Such is a view is best understood as a 
product of the late authors of Leviticus, who viewed all of society through the lens of 
cultic purity and cultic impurity. 


34j [He must carry out...community of Yisra’el.]: The material that I have placed 
in brackets breaks the flow of the surrounding narrative and I understand it to be 
a late commentary on the text, likely added as part of the edits made during the 
fifth compositional stage. The author of this edit felt it necessary to clarify that the 
term w1pi (“the shrine” as a whole) in the previous sentence implies also making 
propitiation for the Meeting Tent. 


34k the shrine [and the Meeting Tent]: See notes 34i and 34j above. The reference to 
the Meeting Tent here was likely added under the influence of the statement at the 
end of the parashah mentioning atonement for the Meeting Tent. 


341 At the same time, he must burn on the altar the fat from the error offering: That 
is, the fat from the error offering is bundled with the two whole offerings. For other 
examples of “bundling” or “batching” offerings, see notes 3g and 10b above. 


34m This will be a permanent practice for you...: This entire paragraph and the 
two paragraphs that follow don’t fit neatly with the material that precedes (note, 
for example, the shift from third person to second person). Yet there is no clear 
indication that this material should be assigned to a different compositional stage. 
One possibility is to treat the seam in the text here as an indication of supplemental 
material added in a later edition within the third compositional stage. However, if 
the core of the parashah was composed by the priests in Jerusalem (as I believe given 
the presence of the treaty chest), a second possibility is to understand the seam here 
as a reflection of the collaborative composition process, with these final paragraphs 
being composed by priests in Mount Gerizim. 


34n (this holds for both the native-born and for the foreigners living among you): I 
understand this remark to be a later addition to the text, made by an author influenced 
by concepts found in Deuteronomy. The influence of Deuteronomy is especially 
strong among the authors of the fourth and fifth compositional stages, and the 
addition might have been made in either stage. The word 1: describes someone who 
is not native to a community but is a temporary resident. Depending on context, the 
word may translated as immigrant, foreigner, or migrant. In Deuteronomy, which 
has special concern for the poor and those marginal to society, the word often has a 
meaning closest to the English-language concept of a migrant or migrant worker. But 
in Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus, the word typically has the meaning foreigner, 
which is how I have translated it here. 


340 The priest who has been anointed and installed: Literally, “The priest whom he 
anoints and installs.” Ancient Hebrew often uses an active verb with an indefinite 
subject to express the passive. This sometimes leads even very proficient readers of 
Biblical Hebrew to be confused by a text. 
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35a Speak to Aharon, to his sons, and to all the Yisra’elites...: This parashah is 
not an ancient rule book, but its author (who I believe was active in the fourth 
compositional stage) has written it in the style of the ancient rule books in order to 
give it an air of authority. There are several indications that the parashah is a Persian 
period composition: the author’s reference to the camp reflects the conception of 
the camp in the larger Exodus-Numbers narrative (which I date to the sixth century 
BCE); the extensive commentary in the parashah is alien to the old rule books, but is 
commonly seen in literature from the Persian period and later; the interest in limiting 
the practice of the cult to a single location is a late idea; the application of the rules 
to foreigners as well as Yisra’elites is also a late idea; and finally, the punishment 
of exile, which apears throughout the parashah, is characteristic of material from the 
fourth compositional stage. In this parashah, the author reiterates two tenets central to 
the practice of Yahwism in the Persian period: to make offerings in a single location 
and to make offerings only to Yahweh and no other gods. 


35b With respect to any man from the nation of Yisra'el who slaughters...: This first 
half of this parashah provides Leviticus’ version of the rationale for cult centralization. 
The authors of the parashah almost certainly were influenced by Deuteronomy, one 
of the prime tenets of which is centralization of the cult. The authors writing this 
passage would have understood this as fitting into the larger narrative of Exodus- 
Numbers, with the Meeting Tent specifically referring to the Meeting Tent used in the 
wilderness wanderings. 

The second half of the parashah provides the rationale for the ban on the consump- 
tion of blood. While the authors clearly had some source material at their disposal 
that treated the subject matter of this parashah, the text reads wholly as a composition 
of the authors, who have expressed the ideas in their own words and who have 
integrated little actual language from old cult rule books. 


35c who slaughters a cow or sheep or goat inside the camp or outside the camp and 
who doesn’t bring it... to present it as a gift to Yahweh: This parashah requires that all 
animals slaughtered for food must be offered to Yahweh, regardless of where they are 
slaughtered. As mentioned above, the authors of the fourth compositional stage were 
deeply influenced by Deuteronomy. Here, however, they likely are writing in reaction 
to an item in Deuteronomy they disagree with. In Deut P12,5, the authors state that if 
one has a personal desire to eat an animal, one may slaughter the animal—whether 
clean or unclean—in one’s own town. That is, there is no need to offer the animal to 
Yahweh. The authors of the fourth compositional stage of Leviticus take exception to 
this idea and, as part of their expression of cult centralization, require that all animals 
slaughtered for food be offered to Yahweh. This requirement is highly unrealistic, 
and provides additional support for viewing this parashah as a literary creation that 
doesn’t accurately reflect real-life conditions. 

On the translation of Aw5 as “sheep,” see note 1,1a above. Note also the word 
here is used in parallel with the terms for an adult cow and an adult goat. 
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Notes to P35 


Notes to P36 


35d welfare offerings: The word nat on its own may mean “sacrifice, sacrificial 
offering”) or it may be an abbreviation of the term for “welfare offering” (maby mat). 
It is used in the latter sense here. See the brief comment in BDB, p. 257, def. 5. 

As a result of the requirement to present all animals used for food to Yahweh, 
all animals slaughtered for food effectively become welfare offerings. The authors 
of the fourth compositional stage understand this, and so use the welfare offering 
terminology here. 


35e (That is, they should slaughter as welfare offerings to Yahweh them): This 
sentence is confused because the direct object “them” is misplaced, likely through a 
scribal error. The sentence must have originally read “That is, they should slaughter 
them as welfare offerings to Yahweh.” The sentence is a comment on the text, likely 
made as part of the editorial work during the fifth compositional stage, to clarify that 
the abbreviation used in the previous sentence (M31) should be understood to mean 
“welfare offering” (mnabw mar). 


35f Any man, whether a Yisra’elite or one of the foreigners living among them...: 
The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah before this sentence. 


35g as I previously said to the Yisra’elites, ‘You mustn’t consume the blood...: The 
exact statement quoted by the author is not preserved in the books of the Torah, but 
the concept expressed is almost identical to statements in Deut P12,5 and P12,6. 


35h Any person who consumes an animal that died of natural causes...: This final 
rule reads as an addition by the authors of the fifth compositional stage, who have 
borrowed it from the rule book in P24 - P24,2 regarding the consumption of clean and 
unclean animals (specifically, the second rule in P24,2). 


36a You mustn’t do the sorts of things done in Egypt... you mustn't do the sorts of 
things done in Kena‘an: This parashah introduces the bans on the (abominable) sexual 
practices described in P36,1-P36,12. The author intends the reader to understand 
that the practices in those parashot are characteristic of Egypt and Kena‘an and should 
not be followed by the Yisra’elites, who are not like other nations. In P36,12, the 
author explicitly refers back to the practices in P36,1- P36,12 as performed by the 
Kena’‘anites (“the nations whom I am sending away from you”) and as causing the 
land to become impure. 

It is important to note that the prohibitions in P36,1 - P36,12 do not appear to be 
part of an ancient rule book, unlike most of the material in Leviticus preceding this 
parashah. The presence of commentary after the statement of prohibition, the use of 
parashot setumot to separate individual rules, and the statement “I am Yahweh” are 
all clear indications that these parashot are not from ancient rule books, as none of 
these features is found in the ancient rule books. Rather, these prohibitions read as 
later compositions that expand the concept of cultic purity and impurity to social 
interactions and behavior in society. I understand the sexual prohibitions in P36,1 - 
P36,12 as part of a broader social code that is given in P36- P53. This social code 
uniquely applies the concepts of purity and impurity to all human behavior, and 
demands that the Yisra’elites—because of their unique relationship with Yahweh 
and because of Yahweh’s unique relationship to the land (which is an extension 
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of the area surrounding Yahweh’s shrine)—must always maintain purity in their 
behavior so as not to defile the land. The authors of P36-P53 show many signs 
of being influenced by Deuteronomy, and the influence of Deuteronomy may help 
explain the composition and theme of P36,1 - P36,12. The wrong-doing of the land’s 
previous inhabitants, which is a key part of P36 and P36,12, can also be found in Deut 
P10, and the sexual prohibitions in P36,1 - P36,12 may have been inspired by Deut 
P24,,7 - P24,10, which curse those engaging in deviant sexual behavior. 

It is also important to note that the authors of P36 -P36,12 write in reference 
to the larger Exodus-Numbers narrative. This helps us date this material (and the 
remainder of the social code given in P36- P53) to sometime in the Persian period, 
after the initial composition of those books as part of the so-called Deuteronomistic 
History. The Aharonide authors of Leviticus’ third compositional stage seem unaware 
of the social code and of the special theology of the land upon which the social code 
is based, and for that reason I place all the material reflecting this social code and the 
land theology in the fourth compositional stage. 


36b I am your god Yahweh: A reference to the first commandment in Ex P33,2 and 
Deut P5,1. The phrase is used eighteen times in Leviticus, all of which are in late 
material from the Persian period. The phrase is used as a sort of refrain that typically 
appears at the end of a command and serves to strengthen the command and the 
rationale for following it. 


36c which one must do and by which one must live: The Hebrew is a little confusing 
because 04877 may be understood as either “humankind” or as “a person.” However, 
the authors of Leviticus have a tendency to use 078 with the latter meaning, and that 
is how I understand it here. Note: the force of the relative particle Wk carries over to 
the second clause (“by which one must live’”)—the implied presence of the relative 
particle as we see here is somewhat unusual in prose, and adds to the confusing 
nature of the passage. 


36d I am Yahweh: The phrase ”I am Yahweh” appears sixteen times in Leviticus, 
always in material from the Persian period. The authors of Leviticus use the phrase 
in a similar fashion to their use of the phrase “I am your god Yahweh.” In addition, 
however, the authors in many places use “I am Yahweh” as a sort of section divider 
either in place of, or in addition to, a parashah setumah or parashah petuhah. 


36,1a proposition: Literally, “approach.” English has a similar idiom that is used in 
informal everyday speech—“come on to.” 


36,1b close blood relative: Marriages to first cousins are acceptable, as we see in 
Genesis, but sexual relations between all other close relatives are forbidden. 


36,1c engage in sexual relations: The author uses a Hebrew idiom—%“to expose 
[another person’s] nakedness” (mny 751). BDB, p. 163, def. 1a of the pi‘el and p. 789 
(top of first column), suggests that the idiom means “enter into a marriage contract 
with” or “cohabit,” but the use in P36,12, which speaks of “exposing the nakedness” 
of a woman during her period of menstrual impurity, makes it clear that the idiom 
must mean “engage in sexual relations with.” 
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Notes to P36,1 


Note to P36,3 


Notes to P36,4 


Note to P36,5 


Note to P36,6 


Note to P36,9 


Note to P36,11 


Notes to 
P36,12 


36,3a your father has conjugal rights over her: Literally, “she is the nakedness of [i.e. 
the nakedness belonging to] your father.” The use of mmy (“nakedness”) to mean 
“sexual property” is a little unusual here, but it is used in an identical fashion in P36,9 
and P36,11. In addition, it should be noted that the prohibition in P36,3 has close 
parallels in Deut P24,7 and Deut P21,10. 


36,4a As regards...: It’s worth noting that the rules in P36,4- P36,6 are written in 
the style of the ancient rule books, but these parashot are part of the larger literary 
composition found in P36 - P36,12, which I do not believe was ever a working rule 
book within the cult. 

Note the close parallel between P36,4 and the curse in Deut P24,9. 


36,4b whether your father’s daughter or your mother’s daughter: That is, whether 
she is your full-sister or half-sister. It is worth noting here the tension with the late 
Persian period or Hellenistic era passage in Genesis P19,1 in which Avraham claims 
that Sarah is his half-sister. 


36,5a they are your progeny: The language here is somewhat unusual, but this is the 
meaning required by context. Literally, “they are your nakedness” (i.e. they are [the 
product of] your sexual potency). 


36,6a the daughter of your father’s wife who was born to your father: That is, your 
half-sister. This is somewhat redundant with P36,4. 


36,9a one over whom your father’s brother has conjugal rights: See note 36,3a 
above. 


36,11a your brother’s wife: It is worth noting here the tension between this prohibi- 
tion and the concept of the “levirate marriage.” 


36,12a You may take neither her son’s daughter nor her daughter’s daughter: That is, 
a woman’s granddaughter. This statement adds to the preceding prohibition against 
sexual relations with a woman and her daughter by also prohibiting sexual relations 
with a woman and her granddaughter. 


36,12b You may not take a woman in addition to her sister as wife...: The set of 
eight prohibitions beginning here and ending with “A woman mustn’t stand in front 
of an animal...” do not have the same form as P36,1 - P36,12 and I believe they were 
added to the text as part of the last compositional stage of Leviticus, sometime in the 
late fourth century BCE. 

Regarding this first prohibition (“You may not take a woman in addition to her 
sister as wife”), it is worth noting the tension between this law and the story of 
Ya‘aqov, Rahel, and Rivgah. 


36,12c [It is harassment to hold another sexual relationship against her as the price of 
her maintenance.): I understand this sentence to be an addition to the text commenting 
on the preceding prohibition. The Hebrew of the added text is exceptionally difficult. 
Literally, “to harass [is] to engage in sexual relations with her [i.e. the second wife] 
against her [i.e. as a way hurt the first wife] as the price of her [i.e. the first wife’s] 
maintenance.” I believe that the scenario contemplated by the author is that the 
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husband threatens the first wife with cutting off her maintenance if she complains 
about his sexual relationship with her sister. 

The verb 198 should be understood with its usual meaning of “vex, harass”—it in 
no way means “make a rival wife” as BDB, p. 865, proposes. The phrase “as the price 
of her maintenance” is a translation of “n32. For the use of on with the meaning of 
“sustenance or maintenance [owed to a woman by her husband or father],” see BDB, 
p. 313, def. 3. 


36,12d You mustn’t defile your friend’s wife by putting your semen on her: The He- 
brew is deceptively straightforward. A more literal rendering would be “You mustn't 
put your semen on your friend’s wife with the result that she becomes [ritually] 
impure by it.” It is worth noting that xan here seems to have a stronger connotation 
than ritual uncleanness that prevents one from entering the shrine. Rather, the word 
here seems to connote a behavioral or psychological uncleanness. The usage of the 
term in this way is characteristic of the authors of the fourth compositional stage 
(and their successors writing in the fifth stage), who believe that if the Yisra’elites 
engage in perverse human behavior, they will defile the land and so cause Yahweh to 
abandon it. 


36,12e You mustn’t dedicate one of your offspring to Molek: This prohibition does 
not concern sexual practices, and I believe it is a very late insertion to the text made 
after the addition of the other prohibitions here in P36,12. 


36,12f You mustn't treat your god’s name with disrespect...: Like the previous 
prohibition, this prohibition does not concern sexual practices, and I believe it is a 
very late insertion to the text made after the addition of the other prohibitions here in 
P36,12. 


36,12g your semen: The Hebrew term for semen is y nady (“lying of seed”). The 
term is sometimes abbreviated to naaw (“lying”), which is what the author writes 
here. The abbreviated form is also used in Num P27. I believe BDB, p. 1012, is 
incorrect in treating n23% as a term for copulation rather than an abbreviated form of 
the term for semen. 

Note the parallel between the prohibition here against men having sexual in- 
tercourse with animals and the curse on those engaging in such behavior in Deut 
P24,8. 


36,12h You mustn’t defile yourselves in any of these ways...: Originally, this state- 
ment would have followed directly after the first prohibition of this parashah, which 
bans sexual relations with both a woman and her daughter or granddaughter. 

The material from here to the end of the parashah is a literary composition that 
presumes the larger narrative of Exodus-Numbers and that shows the influence 
of Deuteronomy. This material states one of the central themes of the authors of 
Leviticus’ fourth compositional stage—that the land the Yisra’elites inherited was 
defiled by its previous inhabitants, and that the Yisra’elites must keep the land 
pure by following Yahweh’s laws and not engaging in the behaviors of the previous 
inhabitants. The purity of the land is required, because Yahweh is present in the 
land. The authors have essentially expanded the concept of the purity of the “shrine 
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precincts” to the land—they treat the entire land as the precincts of the shrine. The 
approach of the authors of the fourth compositional stage is fascinating: in essence, 
they have taken the old cult rules about cleanness and uncleanness and the old case 
law decisions about social relations and reinterpreted them as part of the terms of 
the Yisra’elites’ treaty with Yahweh. This is most explicit in P52 and P53, when 
the authors of the fourth stage state that adherence to Yahweh’s rules and precepts 
(which includes rules about cleanness and uncleanness) will bring about the treaty’s 
blessings, and refusal to follow them will bring about the treaty’s curses. 


36,12i You must keep my laws and precepts: Note the authors’ emphasis on keeping 
the laws and precepts—this is in keeping with the idea of the treaty obligations, which 
are an invention of the Deuteronomists. Such a concept is largely absent from the old 
rule books, which are concerned with ensuring the shrine where Yahweh is present 
always remains pure. But centuries later, the authors of the fourth compositional stage, 
who were writing under the influence of Deuteronomy, have come to understand the 
old rule books in terms of the treaty obligations that the Yisra’elites owe to Yahweh. 


36,12j it won't disgorge you the way that it disgorged the nation before you...shall 
be cut off from living among their kinspeople: For the authors of the fourth stage, 
the standard punishment for behavior that results in impurity and so defiles the land 
is exile. The authors likely intended the statement here to be understood as a sign 
of Yahweh’s benevolence: such behavior won’t result in the expulsion of the entire 
people from the land (as was the case with the previous inhabitants), but only in the 
expulsion of those engaging in such behavior. 


37a Speak to the community of Yisra’elites...: I assign the core of this parashah 
to the fourth compositional stage of Leviticus, which I place in the early to mid- 
fourth century BCE. The priestly authors of this stage, who were the successors of 
the Aharonide priests writing in the third stage, expanded the ancient concepts of 
holiness and ritual purity to develop a unique theology of the people’s relationship 
with Yahweh and their obligations to him. In the old rule books in Leviticus, these 
concepts were limited to the cult and the shrine precincts, but the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage have expanded them to govern all aspects of the Yisra’elites’ 
society. The land is an extension of Yahweh’s shrine, and in order not to defile the 
shrine (and the land), the people must always maintain a state of ritual purity, which 
requires observing all Yahweh’s commandments and precepts which he revealed to 
Mosheh on Mount Siynai and in conversations in the Meeting Tent. 

The authors of the fourth compositional stage were strongly influenced by 
Deuteronomy and Deuteronomic concepts, and the core of this parashah is a re- 
statement and adaptation of Deuteronomy’s views in light of the theology developed 
by the authors of the fourth stage. The centerpiece of this parashah is a restatement of 
six of the ten commandments. One wonders whether there was an alternative version 
of the ten commandments that the authors incorporated into their work here. 


37b You are holy, for I, your god Yahweh, am holy: The word translated as “holy” 
(wp) has the core meaning of “to be set apart, different, special.” In Deuteronomy, 
the people’s treaty with Yahweh makes him their god; it is this relationship with 
Yahweh that sets them apart and makes them special (i.e. makes them “holy”). 
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The authors of the fourth compositional stage have taken this Deuteronomic 
concept of the specialness (or holiness) of the people and reinterpreted it in light 
of their unique theology of the land. (For this concept in Deuteronomy, see Deut 
P13,3, P13,6, P23,2 and P25.) For the authors of the fourth stage, the specialness of the 
people not only implies the requirement to adhere to the treaty obligations found in 
Deuteronomy and Exodus, but also the requirement to adhere to the “new” treaty 
obligations in Leviticus—specifically, to maintain a state of cultic purity at all times. 


37c Each one of you should show reverence to his mother and father and observe 
my Shabbath days: The author reexpresses the third and fourth commandments in 
Deut P5,3-P5,4 and Exodus P34 and P34,1. 


37d Don’t turn to useless gods and don’t fashion for yourselves statues or figurines 
of any gods: The author reexpresses the first commandment in Deut P5,1 and Exodus 
P33,2. It was common practice in the ancient Near East for devotees of a god to make 
a statue of the god and place it in the innermost room, or cella, of the temple or shrine. 
The statue was often made of metal or plated with metal. In the cult in the northern 
kingdom, for example, there were statues of Yahweh in the form of a bull calf (or 
possibly a bull) at the shrines in Bethel and Dan. 

The author uses the phrase 730” “TON (“gods of [i.e. cast from] molten metal”). It 
is difficult to convey the term succinctly in English and I have chosen to emphasize the 
form of the physical representation (“statues or figurines”) rather than the material 
used in the representation (i.e. metal). 


37e When you sacrifice welfare offerings. ..: I understand the paragraph beginning 
with this sentence to be an addition from the fifth (and final) compositional stage of 
Leviticus. As I mention above in note 18g, I believe this paragraph was modeled on 
the fifth rule in P18, which is part of an old rule book. The paragraph here in P37 
appears within a restatement of the ten commandments, and completely disrupts 
the flow of the parashah. While the flow of the parashah might seem disjointed to a 
modern-day reader, it is important to remember that ancient authors’ ideas about 
narrative and the integrity of the text were different than ours. In particular, the 
authors of the fifth compositional stage were writing in a time when the books of the 
Torah had become authoritative and were regularly recited. By this time, the text had 
become so internalized by both the authors and their audience that they likely would 
not have perceived the addition as a disruption to the text. 


37f When you harvest your land’s crops...the poor and the migrants. I am your god 
Yahweh: Like the previous paragraph, I understand the paragraph beginning with 
this sentence to be an addition from the fifth compositional stage of Leviticus. The 
influence of Deuteronomy is quite obvious in this passage; note the parallels with 
Deut P21,30 and P21,31. It is also worth noting that the authors of this addition have 
imitated the style of the surrounding material by concluding with the phrase “I am 
your god Yahweh.” 


37g Don’t steal: The author repeats the seventh commandment found in Deut P5,7 
and Exodus P34,4. The only alteration is the use of the plural imperative; in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy, the singular imperative is used. 
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37h Don’t any of you tell a lie against a colleague: The author reexpresses the eighth 
commandment found in Deut P5,8 and Exodus P34,5. 


37i Don’t swear an oath in my name for fraudulent purposes: The author reexpresses 
the second commandment found in Deut P5,2 and Exodus P33,3. 


37j Don’t commit robbery: This is not one of the ten commandments, but it may be 
understood as a variant of the seventh commandment which was repeated above— 
“don’t steal.” (See note 37g above.) 


37k Don’t delay paying the wages of a hired hand. ..: Note the influence of Deuteron- 
omy here. The author reexpresses the concept found in Deut P21,27. 


371 nor put a stumbling block in front of a blind person: There is no close parallel 
to this in either Exodus or Deuteronomy; the only passage remotely similar is the 
statement in Deut P24,6 that curses the one who causes a blind man to lose his 
way on the road. From an ethical standpoint, however, the idea expressed here is 
consistent with—and may have been influenced by—the principle found throughout 
Deuteronomy that one should never take advantage of the misfortunate, but take 
extra care to treat them with kindness. 


37m Don’t act unjustly to undermine a legal case. Don’t show favoritism to a poor 
man: Note the parallels with Exodus P39,2. 


37n don’t seek revenge against an associate: The author uses an idiom 07 by may 
(“to stand against the blood of”). This is the only occurrence of the idiom so we must 
guess its meaning from context. BDB, p. 763, def. 1c proposes the meaning “seek 
[to take] another’s life.” However, based on parallelism with the preceding clause, I 
believe the idea of violence is not present here. See BDB, p. 197, def. 2k, which gives 
a number of examples of various idioms using “blood” connoting vengeance where 
the idea of blood vengeance is not necessarily present. 


370 Don’t bear hatred in your heart against your fellow citizen: Although this rule 
and the following two rules (“don’t hold a mistake against your associate” and “don’t 
seek revenge” / “love your fellow citizen as yourself”) have no exact parallels to laws 
and precepts in Deuteronomy, the humanistic principle behind these rules and the 
demand to treat others with kindness and fairness is consistent with Deuteronomy’s 
overall views on the rules for social relations. 


37p Should you happen to correct your associate, you mustn’t hold his mistake 
against him: I believe the first clause of this prohibition is best read as a conditional. 
However, it may also be read as a command, in which case it should be translated: 
“You should certainly correct your associate, but you shouldn’t hold his mistake 
against him.” 


37q don’t bear a grudge against your kinspeople—you should love your fellow 
citizen like yourself: The term “your kinspeople” (Jay %12) specifically refers to fellow 
Yisra’elites. The term “fellow citizen” should be understood to be in parallel with 
“kinspeople.” That is to say, the authors of this passage are expressing a command to 
love one’s fellow Yisra’elites, not to love all fellow human beings. 
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37r You must be sure to keep my precepts: I understand this sentence to be the 
original conclusion to the parashah. The remainder of the material in the parashah 
reads as an expansion from the fifth compositional stage, which sought to include 
additional material influenced by Deuteronomy. 


37s Don’t cross-breed your livestock. ..: It is odd that there is no parallel to this rule 
elsewhere in the Torah. 


37t don’t sow two kinds of seeds in a field: Note the parallel with Deut P21,1. 


37u A garment made of two materials mixed together mustn’t be worn by you: 


Note the parallel with Deut P21,2. 


37v In the case in which a man has sexual intercourse with a woman...: The 
Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah before this sentence. I understand the final 
rule in this parashah to be an addition made at a separate time from the two preceding 
rules. This rule has no parallel in either Deuteronomy or Exodus, but is a sort of 
variant to the rules given in Deut P21,6- P21,9. It is noteworthy that the punishment 
here is much less harsh than any of the related rules in Deuteronomy; I presume 
that the punishment here is a more accurate reflection of actual practice, whereas 
the punishment for similar sexual violations in Deuteronomy may not have been 
consistently or regularly applied. The mention of the Meeting Tent in the rite for 
the guilt offering may indicate the material is from an ancient case law book that 
the authors of the fifth compositional stage had access to, and wished to preserve 
through this addition to the text. 


38a When you arrive in the land...: This parashah (P38) and the following parashah 
(P38,1) read as a random assortment of laws and precepts. Most of the laws in 
these two parashot have parallels elsewhere in Leviticus or in Deuteronomy. The 
late concepts found in the parashah, such as the ideas of the circumcision of the 
land and the land being a “whore,” indicate that the parashah was added late in the 
composition process, in the late Persian period or early Hellenistic period. At the 
same time, however, some of the rules here in P38 look similar to those found in 
the old rule books. Although this is wholly speculative, I believe the authors of this 
parashah (whom I assign to the fifth compositional stage) likely had possession of an 
old rule book or related legal material that was not represented in any of the books 
of the Torah, and that they inserted this material in Leviticus as part of the broader 
effort to ensure that the books of the Torah represented a comprehensive record of 
Yahweh’s laws and precepts. This attitude toward the books of the Torah, which at 
the time the authors were writing had become the authoritative record of the laws 
and practices of Yahwism, motivated a large number of additions and supplements 
made in the final compositional stages of all five books. On this editorial practice, see 
the brief discussion on p. 176 of my translation of Numbers. 


38b round off the side of your head. .. damage the side of your chin: The reference 
appears to be some form of bodily mutilation, likely performed as a mourning practice 
within the cult of one of the local gods. The prohibition here, which applies to all 
Yisra’elites, has parallels with Deut P13,3 (also directed at all Yisra’elites) and with 
Lev P40 (directed at Yahweh’s priests). 
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Notes to P38 


Notes to P38,1 


Notes to P39 


38c Don’t put a tattoo on your skin...don’t incise a written design: Practices 
associated with mourning the dead; see the note directly above. I translate werd 
(literally, “for a person”) as “in remembrance of the dead.” For wa) being used as a 
euphemism for the dead (and specifically in the context of mourning for the dead), 
see the first rule of P40, where wa) clearly means “corpse, deceased person.” 


38d the land mustn’t be a whore, the land mustn’t be filled with perversion: The 
idea that certain sexual practices pollute the land is expressed most clearly in P36 
(from the fourth compositional stage); the expression of the idea here may be thought 
of as a reinterpetation by the authors of the fifth stage of a concept originating with 
the authors of the fourth compositional stage. 

With respect to the syntax of this rule, note that the force of the negative particle 
xb in the first clause carries over to the second clause. This is most common in 
Hebrew lyrics, but it is occasionally seen in prose, as here. 


38e Consult neither necromancers nor conjurers of spirits: This law has parallels in 
Lev P39 and in Deut P18,5. 


38f Don’t seek to make yourself unclean through them: The verb wpa (“seek”) is 
typically used to describe the action of consulting a diviner or seeking an oracle from 
a god. While it would be natural to read the verb in that way here, such a reading 
would make the prepositional phrase “through them” nonsensical; for that reason, I 
have understood the verb in its regular sense of “seeking to do” a thing. 


38g —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here. 


38,1a When a foreigner is staying with you...: The concern with fair treatment of 
foreigners (or migrants) shows the influence of Deuteronomy; compare, for example, 
Deut P12, P14,1, P21,27, and P21,29- P21,31. 


38,1b You should love him as you love yourself, for you were once foreigners in 
Egypt: The editors of the final compositional stage of Leviticus gloss part of Deut P12 
by quoting this sentence: “You too ought to show love to the migrant, for you were 
once migrants down in Egypt.” Note how the command here extends to foreigners 
the command given in P37 to love one’s fellow Yisra’elite as oneself. 


38,1c Don’t twist the outcome in a legal case: The exact phrase also appears in P37, 
where I translate as “Don’t act unjustly to undermine a legal case.” 


38,1d You must possess correct scales. ..: Note the parallel with Deut 21,35. 


38,1e correct bushel baskets, and correct measuring cups: More literally, “correct 
eyphah{-baskets], and correct hiyn[-jugs].” The eyphah was a measure of dry volume, 
equivalent to approximately 22 liters; the hiyn was a liquid measure, equivalent to 
approximately 3.6 liters. 


39a Now to the Yisra’elites...: This parashah is a literary creation of an author active in 
the fourth compositional stage. The author imitates the style of the ancient rule books, 
perhaps to give his composition an air of authority, but reinterprets previous rules in 
light of the unique theology of the land that is characteristic of the material from this 
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compositional stage. The material in this parashah is closely parallel to the material in 
P36 - P36,12, which is also from the fourth compositional stage. Given the similarity 
in content, the ancient authors’ rationale for including both bodies of material in their 
work is unclear to me. The main difference is that P39 explicitly states punishments 
for many of the sexual crimes (unlike P36 - P36,12, where punishments are omitted). 
The material here in P39 seems dependent on the material in P36 - P36,12, and for that 
reason I presume that this parashah was composed late in the fourth stage. 


39b gave one of his offspring to Molek in order to pollute my shrine: Note the 
theology of the land here: the shrine is polluted not because abominable acts are done 
in it, but because it is located in the land where such acts are done. Because of the 
risk that the shrine will be “infected” from acts done in the land, all people living 
in the land—foreigners as well as Yisra’elites—must live and behave in accord with 
Yahweh’s laws and precepts so as not to pollute the land and infect the shrine. In 
effect, the authors see the land as an extension of the shrine precincts. 


39c separate yourselves... holy: The core meaning of wp (typically translated as 
“be holy”) is “to be apart, to be different.” The root appears twice in this sentence; I 
translate the first occurrence of the root in its core meaning in order to capture the 
contrast with the behavior that is condemned. 

From the perspective of the authors of the fourth stage, the people live in the 
shrine precincts, as the shrine’s precincts consist of the land in its entirety. Everything 
within the shrine precincts must be kept ritually pure, for everything there is con- 
secrated or “holy,” as is required by its proximity to Yahweh who is present in the 
shrine. 


39d ejaculates into: Literally, “puts his semen into.” The author uses an abbreviated 
term for semen; see note 36,12g above. 


39e they are guilty of a capital offence: It is bizarre that the author views the animal 
as culpable in some way. The author uses a very common idiom (“their blood is on 
them”) here. The use of the idiom is perhaps an indication of lazy thinking on the 
part of the author, who may have simply written the first thing that popped into 
his mind without considering how the idiom could possibly apply to the animal in 
question. 


39f As for a man who marries his sister (either his father’s daughter or his mother’s 
daughter): That is, his half-sister. See note 36,4b above. 


39g [but if he merely sees her naked. . . considered harmless): The sentence that I have 
placed within brackets is clearly a late comment on the rule that was inserted into the 
text as part of the work in the final compositional stage. 


39h cut off from the sight of: That is, banished from living in the land. The punish- 
ment is to prevent their continued presence from defiling the land. 


39i As for a man who has carnal relations with a woman who is menstruating. ..: 
Note the extreme punishment proposed here, which contrasts to the lack of punish- 
ment in the version of this rule from the ancient rule book in P33. See note 33c above. 
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The contrast in the punishments is a reflection of the theology of the authors of the 
fourth stage. In the old rule books, sexual intercourse with a menstruating woman 
simply makes a man unclean for a week, during which time he is not permitted to 
visit the shrine. But to the authors of the fourth stage, the land is simply an extension 
of the shrine’s courtyard, so any act anywhere in the land that makes a person unclean 
automatically infects the land (because the unclean person is present in the land) and 
therefore infects the shrine. For that reason, the authors of the fourth stage believed 
such acts should be punished by exile from the land—that is, permanent removal 
from the shrine’s precincts. 


39j Those who do such must bear the consequences of their wrong-doing: The 
punishment they must suffer is not specified, but based on parallels with the other 
prohibitions in this parashah, we may presume that the punishment is to be “cut off 
from living among their kinspeople” (that is, banished from living in the land). 


39k As for a man who has sexual intercourse with his aunt...: This rule appears to 
be a variant of the preceding rule; it is unclear which is original. The variant likely 
was incorporated into the text as part of the work on the fifth compositional stage. 


391 They must bear the consequences of their error—they will die childless: The 
author likely intended the reader to understand that the couple would be banished 
from the land, and that in addition, their union would not produce any children. 


39m As fora man who marries his brother’s wife. ..: Presumably the marriage would 
be after the brother had divorced her. It is possible to understand this prohibition as 
being in opposition to the practice of the “levirate marriage.” It is interesting to note 
that as punishment the couple will not produce any children, which is the express 
intent of the levirate marriage. As with the previous crime, the author likely intended 
the reader to understand that the couple would be banished from the land, as their 
crime is an “act of pollution.” 


39n You must observe all my laws...: I understand the paragraph beginning with 
this sentence to be the original conclusion of this parashah, which, as discussed above 
in note 39a, I assign to the fourth compositional stage. Note the references in this 
concluding paragraph to the broader Exodus-Numbers narrative and the influence 
of Deuteronomy (“land of milk and honey”), both of which are characteristic of the 
fourth compositional stage. 


390 You must distinguish between clean and unclean animals...to be mine: I 
understand this paragraph to be a late addition to the text, added as part of the final 
compositional stage of Leviticus. The word 1772, a collective noun which I translate 
here as “animals,” refers specifically to cattle and other (large) mammals that live on 
land; the term does not include small mammals such as rodents. 


39p As regards anyone, male or female...: I understand the final law of this parashah 
to be a late addition to the text, inserted by an editor working in the final composi- 
tional stage who sought to include a known law for the sake of completeness or to 
give it enhanced authority. It is odd, however, that that the author chose to insert 
the law at this place in Leviticus—it would fit much better at the beginning of P39, 
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either immediately after or before the other law pertaining to necromancers and 
spirit-conjurers. The editor likely was reluctant to insert it directly into his source, 
and as a result felt obligated to insert it at the end of the parashah. 


40a Speak to the priests (the Aharonides)...: This parashah appears to represent 
a short rule book governing the social practices’ of priests—in particular, practices 
concerning mourning the dead and concerning marriage. I understand the core of 
this rule book to be ancient—the tenth ancient rule book in Leviticus. The rule book 
was likely part of the earliest version of Leviticus (which I refer to as the second 
compositional stage), but has received a number of edits by the authors of the third, 
fourth, and fifth compositional stages. 


40b With respect to a corpse: no one may make himself impure by touching one 
one of his deceased kinspeople: The Hebrew is elliptical, and I have added language 
to make the situation that the author describes clear to the modern-day reader. Lit- 
erally, “With respect to an individual: no one may make himself impure among his 
kinspeople.” The rule is a prohibition against priests partaking in mourning practices 
for the dead and so putting themselves in a state of ritual impurity. 


40c the blood relative nearest to him: In the context here, the adjective 27 (“close, 
near”) should be understood as implying physical proximity only. 


40d he may make himself impure for such a one by touching that person’s corpse: 
See note 40b above. It is worth pointing out that the antecedent of the third-person 
feminine suffix attached to the preposition 5 is “8% (“blood relative”), a noun which 
is masculine in gender. In writing the pronoun, the author of this rule almost certainly 
had in mind as the antecedent wai (“individual,” but here used as a euphemism for 
“corpse”). This noun is feminine in gender and appears in the preceding rule. 


40e head of a family: The use of the noun 5ya here is somewhat unusual. It is 
surprising the author of this rule avoids the use of the word }7>3 (“priest”). 


40f cut a tattoo onto their bodies: This appears to have been a common mourning 
practice. See note 38c above. 


40g They are consecrated to their god... they are a consecration: The text indicated 
here reads as commentary and not as a rule from an ancient rule book. I believe this 
text was added by the authors of the fourth compositional stage. 


40h consecration: The use of the noun “consecration” rather than the plural adjective 
“consecrated” is very strange. It is possible the text is corrupt, although I translate as 
though it is not. 


40i (for he is consecrated...am holy]: The text that I have placed within italics inside 
Yahweh’s speech to Mosheh represents what I take to be two separate additions to 
the text. The addition in brackets is written in the style of the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage, and I ascribe that addition to them. 
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Notes to P40 


Notes to P40,1 


Notes to P40,2 


40j In the case in which the daughter... put to death by immolation: This last rule in 
the parashah does not fit with what precedes and is likely an addition to the original 
rule book. It is unclear to me at what stage this rule might have been added to the 
rule book; the extreme punishment would fit well with either the fourth or the fifth 
stages. 


40,1a With respect to the high priest...: This parashah is an expansion to the ancient 
rule book about priestly behavior in P40. The expansion appears to be from the hand 
of the authors of the fourth compositional stage—note the use of the phrases “I am 
Yahweh” and “I Yahweh,” which are characteristic of that stage. 


40,1b loose the turban...rip his clothing: These acts are commonly performed as 
signs of mourning for the dead. 


40,1c he may not even make himself impure to mourn the death of his father or 
mother: Note the contrast with the rule in the ancient rule book in P40, which did 
allow priests to pay their respects to close family members who were deceased. The 
authors of the fourth compositional stage have added P40,1 in order to revise and 
clarify the rules regarding priests in P40. Note how the clarifications in P40,1 are 
driven by the need to eliminate any potential instances of impurity—for the authors 
of the fourth compositional stage, the purity of the land is all important, and this 
principle must inform all rules and laws governing society. 


40,1d he must take a young woman from his kinspeople as his wife. He mustn’t 
cause his offspring... to be defiled: Note how the authors of the fourth compositional 
stage have clarified the rules for priestly marriage given in P40. Their clarification 
reflects the late Persian period attitudes against mixed marriages. Specifically, the 
authors of P40,1 state that the high priest must not marry a non-Yisra’elite, for the 
offspring of such a union would be defiled or “impure” due to the principle of mixing 
(on this principle, see note 27d above). This violates the requirement to maintain 
purity at all times for the sake of the purity of the land. 


40,1e —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here. 


40,2a Speak to Aharon as follows...: This parashah is related to P40,1, which is an 
expansion of the old rule book in P40. The authors, however, intend for this to be 
understood as a distinct rule book and not a supplement, as is indicated by their use 
of the framing speech at the beginning of the parashah. 

I attribute both P40,1 and P40,2 to the fourth compositional stage; these parashot 
clarify and revise the rules regarding priestly cleanliness in P40. The rules in P40,2 
clarify that priests who make offerings to Yahweh must not have a physical defect, as 
such a defect would defile the areas consecrated to Yahweh—specifically the altar and 
the inner sanctum. The idea that a priest who presents an offering must be physically 
perfect is a strange one and not obvious to a modern-day reader; possibly the creation 
of this rule was influenced by the requirement that animals offered to Yahweh not 
have physical defects. This latter rule is understandable, as the animals offered are 
eaten by the priests, and it would not be wise, for example, to eat the meat of an 
animal that suffers from a wasting disease or that has some other physical malady. 
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40,2b Mosheh then spoke all these things to Aharon and his sons, and to all the 
Yisra’elites: The mention of the Yisra’elites in the summary statement is at odds with 
the narrative introduction in P40, in which Yahweh tells Mosheh to speak the rules 
that follow to the priests alone. It is possible that the authors of the fourth stage 
intended their summary statement here to refer back to all the material in P39 - P40,2 
(these include rules for both Yisra’elites and priests). 

Recall that for the ancient rule books contributed by the authors of the second 
compositional stage, the authors typically inserted a concluding statement with the 
form “These are the rules for....” Such a concluding statement is missing from the 
tenth ancient rule book in P40. It is likely, in my opinion, that the statement was 
removed by the authors of the fourth stage when they added P40,2 and wrote their 
own concluding statement. It is worth pointing out that the authors of the third stage 
in their editorial work may also have removed one of the concluding statements of 
the second compositional stage; see the discussion in note 24,2g above. 


41a Speak to Aharon and his sons...: The rule book preserved in this parashah 
provides rules governing the behavior of priests while serving in the shrine. The 
second half of the parashah reads as an ancient rule book addressing questions of who 
may partake of the priest’s food allotted from the offerings within the cult. (This is 
the eleventh example of an ancient cult rule book that has been incorporated into 
Leviticus.) The first half of the parashah reads as a Persian period expansion of the 
ancient rule book. The expansion, which I attribute to the fourth compositional stage, 
clarifies questions not addressed in the ancient rule book regarding whether a priest 
in a state of uncleanness may eat the portion allotted to him. Indications of a late date 
for the first half of this rule book include the use of the phrase “I am Yahweh” and 
the special concern not to “defile” Yahweh’s name, both of which are characteristic of 
the material I assign to the fourth compositional stage. 


41b that individual will be cut off from serving in my presence: Literally, “That 
individual will be cut off from my presence.” The author intends the reader to 
understand that such a priest will be banished from any future service in Yahweh’s 
cult. 


41c As for the one who touches an unclean individual...: This rule applies only 
to the Aharonide priests. Recall that this is a speech that Yahweh asks Mosheh to 
deliver to Aharon and his sons. 


41d (such as a man who...or a man who...: For the use of the particle i ina 
disjunctive sentence (“whether. .. or”), see the brief treatment in GKC §162. 


41e a person who is unclean for any reason at all: A more literal rendering would be 
“a person who is unclean for his part with respect to any sort of uncleanness that he 
might have.” 


41f With respect to an animal that died of natural causes. ..: It’s worth repeating 
that in the context here, this rule applies only to the Aharonide priests. See note 41a 
above. I should note that the rule here does not fit well with the other rules in this 
rule book, and it is possible to understand it as a very late addition to the text made 
in the final compositional stage of Leviticus. 
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Notes to P41 


41g one mustn’t eat such an animal, as it makes one unclean: Translating into the 
functional equivalent in English often requires the addition of several words, as 
Hebrew technical texts are typically written in a highly elliptical style. Literally, “one 
mustn’t eat [it] to become unclean by it.” 


4th these rules of mine: Based on context, I understand the noun nawa (“service”) 
to refer to the body of rules that priests must follow in performing their service within 
the cult—this includes rules regarding cleanness and uncleanness and regarding the 
specific acts to perform and their sequence when presenting an offering. 


41i with respect to them...defiled my rules: Literally, “on account of him [or 
it]...they would be defiling him [or it].” Based on context, I understand the third 
person masculine pronominal suffixes in the Hebrew here to refer back to the term 
for priestly rules, nnay». The noun is feminine, but Hebrew pronoun usage is quite 
different from English, and it is not uncommon for pronouns and their antecedents 
to differ in person, gender, or number. 


41j lest they die as a result: Literally, “and then they die because of it.” 


41k No outsider may eat...: The material from here to the end of the parashah, 
excluding the summary comment that concludes the parashah, represents the ancient 
rule book providing guidance to priests regarding who is allowed to share in the 
food they have been allotted from the Yisra’elites’ consecrated offerings. See note 41a 
above regarding the composition of this parashah. 

Within Yahweh’s cult, the Hebrew word 1, which is often translated as “stranger,” 
signifies any individual who does not belong to a Yisra’elite priestly family. In these 
contexts, I typically translate the term as “outsider.” On this use of the term, see note 
note 21,1k above and note 14c in my translation of Numbers. 


411 a portion of a consecrated offering: All consecrated offerings to Yahweh that 
were not whole offerings were given to the priests for their maintenance and that 
of their families. Priests were prohibited from sharing their allotted portions with 
individuals who were not members of their family. 

It is worth noting here that the food from offerings that were not consecrated— 
specifically welfare offerings (mnbw *na1) and freely given offerings (m1273)—was 
consumed primarily by the offerers, with the offerers sharing that food with the priest 
at their discretion. In the Persian period, the Aharonide priests instituted a change in 
this practice, and required the right hind leg and the breast meat as their portions 
from all welfare offerings. 


41m from it: Note the use of the preposition 1 here to mean “from.” It would be 
more usual in this situation for a native speaker to use the preposition Į) with the 
meaning “some of.” This use of the preposition 2 is a stylistic quirk of the ancient 
cult rule books that can be seen in numerous places, and it may be a reflection of the 
Hebrew dialect of the north. 


41n In the case in which a man inadvertantly eats. ..: The Leningrad Codex has a 
parashah setumah before this sentence. 
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410 No one may defile the consecrated gifts that the Yisra’elites present as lift 
offerings. ..: This final sentence of the parashah is a summary of the preceding rules 
and is not part of the rule book that it is commenting on. The sentence was likely 
written by the individual who was responsible for composing this parashah, which 
would have involved taking part of an old rule book about who is eligible to eat 
consecrated offerings (the second half of P41), appending in front of it recent rules on 
the same topic (the first half of P41), and then composing a narrative introduction and 
a summary statement. The phrase “no one may defile the consecrated gifts” refers 
back to the preceding rules, all of which are examples of cases in which a consecrated 
offering would be defiled. 

Recall that the lift offering is the portion of a consecrated offering that is given 
over to the priests as part of their maintenance. The parashah is concerned entirely 
with rules regarding the consumption of the priests’ portions of offerings to Yahweh, 
so it is appropriate that the summary statement explicitly mentions lift offerings. 


41p Those who do so will cause the priests to bear the culpability, thus necessi- 
tating a guilt offering: The Hebrew is elliptical and difficult to understand. I have 
added clarifying words in my translation. Literally, “They [i.e. those who defile the 
consecrated gifts] will cause them [i.e. the priests eating the consecrated gifts] to incur 
wrong-doing of a guilt offering [i.e. wrong-doing that requires a guilt offering].” 


42a Speak to Aharon and his sons and all the Yisra’elites...: This parashah preserves 
a rule book addressing questions about what qualifies an animal as “blemished.” 
These rules can be thought of as a sort of supplement to those in the old rule book 
found in P1-P5 (although it is odd that the rule book was placed here rather than 
immediately after P5). The rule book in P42 seems to have a basis in reality. However, I 
do not think that this rule book is as old as the rule book in P1 - P5, and I believe it most 
likely dates to the Persian period. It perhaps was in use in the cult at Mount Gerizim 
and possibly also in the cult at Jerusalem. The concern with how the rules apply to 
foreigners is a clear indication of the late date, in my opinion, as such a concern is 
completely absent in the genuinely ancient material in the rule books preserved in 
Leviticus. The phrase “nation of Yisra'el” (O71 m2) is further indication, in my 
opinion, that this parashah is late, as the phrase is unknown in the early rule books. 


42b unblemished: In the terminology associated with the cult, the word used here— 
oan (“complete, whole”)—describes an animal without any major defects. In pre- 
vious translations, I usually translated this term as “intact” and viewed it primarily 
as a term to describe an intact or ungelded male. However, while there is some 
evidence that gelding was relatively common and while gelding would certainly 
disqualify an animal from being oan, this parashah makes it crystal clear that the term 
applies to the overall health and condition of the animal—there are a broad range of 
defects in addition to gelding that would lead a priest to disqualify a male animal as 
“unblemished” and so reject it for an offering. 


42c a bull, a ram, or a billy goat: The Hebrew has these terms in the plural—“cattle, 
sheep, or goats”—but it is more natural in English to use the singular here. On a> 
meaning “sheep” and not “lamb,” see note 1,1a above. 
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Notes to P42 


Notes to P42,1 


42d a welfare offering to Yahweh that is over and above what is required for a vow 
offering: Vow offerings were often occasions of celebration—Yahweh had granted the 
individual what he or she requested, and in return the individual wishes to celebrate 
the occasion with his or her family and friends. As a result, it was common when 
making a vow offering to present offerings above and beyond what was required 
to offer Yahweh in return for his granting the individual’s request. The additional 
animals given as part of the vow offering were considered to be a freely given offering 
(7273) or a welfare offering (mnbw nart). All but a small portion of the food from these 
offerings was consumed by the celebrant and his or her family and friends. Even 
though these offerings were not required, the animals still had be without blemish. 
However, as we see in later in the parashah, the standards for freely given offerings 
were slightly lower than for offerings wholly given over to Yahweh (that is, whole 
offerings or mbv). 

It should be noted that BDB, p. 810, misunderstands the meaning of the pi‘el form 
of 858 in this rule. The pi’el of this root has the meaning “to cause to surpass, to cause 
to exceed, to cause to go above and beyond.” It does not mean “to make a special 
votive offering,” as BDB proposes. I mistranslated the occurrence of the pi’el of this 
root in Numbers P56 due to my reliance on BDB. The relevant passage in Numbers 
(=Num 15.3) should read “whether a whole offering or a welfare offering (whether 
over and above that which is required for a vow or whether freely given).” The 
passage in Numbers is a little confusing because the author uses the abbreviated form 
for welfare offering (mat rather than maby nart), which I also missed in my translation. 


42e Animals whose testicles have been damaged, crushed, pulled down, or re- 
moved: These are animals that are victims of failed attempts at gelding. The verbs 
describe common problems arising from failed or improper gelding. 


42f nor carry out such practices in your land: This phrase should be understood 
as a statement of disapproval of the practice of gelding. It should not be thought of 
as a formal cult rule, as there are good reasons for owners of livestock to geld their 
animals, and the practice has nothing to do with the operation of Yahweh’s cult. 


42g You mustn’t present any animal acquired from a foreigner...: The Hebrew 
is confused and it is possible that some language has fallen out of the text. If one 
does not view the text as corrupt, then the most reasonable assumption is to treat the 
second half of the rule as a later addition to the text, which is the approach I have 
adopted for my translation. 


42h [nor any of these such animals. .. favor with Yahweh]: The material I have placed 
in brackets I treat as a later addition to the text; see the note directly above. 


42i —: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here. 


42,1a With respect to cattle, sheep, and goats...: This parashah is written as a sup- 
plement to the Persian-period rule book in P42, and provides rules regarding the 
offerings of calves, lambs, and kids and regarding welfare offerings in general. I 
believe this rule book, like the rule book it supplements, dates to the Persian period. 
A clear indication of the late date of this rule book can been in the use of the formula 
“Tam Yahweh.” 
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On the translation of 2¥3 as “sheep” rather than “lamb,” see note 1,1a above. 


42,1b When you make a thanksgiving offering... you should perform the slaughter 
in such a way that it will win favor for you: That is, you must follow the rules for 
welfare offerings that have been preserved in the various rule books in Leviticus. The 
rules in P18 above, which treat welfare offerings, make it clear that the thanksgiving 
offering ("71n 121) is synonymous with the welfare offering (mnbw mar or simply 
mat). 


42,1c The animal must be eaten the day it is sacrificed: Note the tension with the 


rule for welfare offerings in P18, which allows the offerers two days to eat their meat. 


The rule in P18 is from an ancient rule book; the rule here likely was composed by 
a later author in imitation of the ancient rule books that served as the main source 
material for Leviticus. 


42,1d You must observe my commandments...: I understand the material from here 
to the end of the parashah to be an addition from the final compositional stage of 
Leviticus. The material has no connection to the preceding rules in the parashah, but 
is simply a formulaic exhortation such as is commonly seen in very late additions to 
the text. In this instance the editor has borrowed the formulas and language from the 
fourth compositional stage of Leviticus. I believe it is better to understand these as 
additions here, as they are not integral in any way to the content of the parashah. 


43a Speak to the Yisra’elites...: The material in P43 through P47 does not utilize any 
rule books, old or new. I understand these parashot to be literary compositions of the 
authors of the second stage, which has been supplemented by authors of the fourth 
and fifth compositional stages of the book. The original purpose of the authors of the 
second stage in writing and inserting this material was to provide an authoritative 
basis for the festivals within Yahweh’s cult by showing that all of them were ordained 
by Yahweh as part of the cult rules that he gave to Mosheh. At the time the authors of 
the second stage were writing, Leviticus was an independent composition that had 
not yet been integrated into the books of the Torah; thus the authors may have felt 
their book needed its own presentation of Yahweh’s festival calendar separate from 
the festival calendars found in Deuteronomy and Numbers. 

The composition history of these parashot is not at all clear-cut. I understand the 
introduction to P43 (the phrase “Yahweh spoke to Mosheh as follows”), all of P44 
and all of P46 and P47 to be from the second compositional stage; P45 - P45,1 to be 
from the fourth stage; and all of P43 excluding the introduction to be from the fifth 
stage. In addition, there are signs that the authors of the fourth stage edited P47 and 
that authors of the fifth stage edited P45,1. 


43b For six days... wherever you live: The inclusion of the Shabbath with a list of 
festivals is incongruous, and I understand the material here to be an addition by 
the authors of the fifth stage who wished to correct what they saw as an omission 
from the list of “Yahweh’s special times.” It is worth noting that this is the only 
place in the books of the Torah that states there should be a religious assembly on the 
Shabbath. Although this is entirely speculative, one wonders if this addition might 
be connected to emerging practices early in the Hellenistic period around regular 
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Notes to P43 


Notes to P44 


Notes to P45 


reading and study of the Torah, with the authors of the fifth stage wishing to provide 
an authoritative basis for these meetings (held on the Shabbath) by showing that they 
were ordained by Yahweh. 


44a These are Yahweh’s special times. ..at their scheduled times: Note that this 
sentence duplicates the sentence at the beginning of P43. I understand the sentence 
here to be the original heading to the list of festivals written by the authors of the 
second stage. The heading in P43 I attribute to the authors of the fifth stage. 


44b festival of unleavened bread: For other descriptions of this festival, see Num 
P82,1 (from the book’s sixth compositional stage), Exodus P17,3 (from that book’s 
fourth compositional stage), and Deut P16 (from the book’s first compositional stage). 


45a Speak to the Yisra’elites. ..: This parashah and the following parashah (P45,1), both 
of which I assign to the fourth compositional stage of the book, are literary creations 
that presuppose the other books of the Torah. Notably, they don’t acknowledge the 
conquest of the land that is the topic of the book of Joshua; in fact, the authors of 
the fourth compositional stage of Leviticus appear to have rejected the concept of 
the conquest of the land. It is a peaceful entry—Yahweh has driven out the previous 
inhabitants, who have defiled the land with their abhorrent sexual and religious 
practices. But before the land can be fully settled and Yahweh inhabit his shrine, it 
must become pure again. 

Given that these authors, who I believe were based in Mount Gerizim, rejected 
the idea of the conquest of the land, I suspect that they were the ones responsible 
for the removal of the book of Joshua from the common Torah shared by the cults in 
Jerusalem and Mount Gerizim. 


45b an omer: An omer was a dry measure of volume, equal to approximately 2.2 
liters. For a good discussion of ancient Hebrew weights and measures, see the article 
“Weights and Measures” at the Jewish Virtual Library website. 


45c two-tenths of fine flour: When indicating measures in ancient Hebrew, the unit 
of measurement is often omitted. The unit omitted here is the eyphah, which was 
approximately 22 liters. The phrase “two-tenths” with the unit omitted became a 
standard term in Hebrew, much like quart (an abbreviation of “quarter of a gallon”) 
has become a standard term in English. 


45d and its pour offering (one-fourth of a hiyn of wine): The early rule books make 
no mention of pour offerings, and we should presume they were not part of the 
offering rites in the early northern cult. The presence of the pour offering here is 
another indication that this parashah is a late composition. 


45e You mustn’t eat any bread, nor any roasted grain, nor any fresh fruit until that 
very day: That is, the author states that once the Yisra’elites enter the land, Yahweh 
demands that they not eat any produce from the land until they make an offering 
from their first harvest. That this demand is highly implausible reflects that fact that 
this entire parashah is a literary creation of the author. In the author’s conception, 
the land has already been emptied of its inhabitants by Yahweh, and the Yisra’elites 
could (one presumes) be able to “harvest” fruits, vegetables, and grains from trees 
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and plants tended by the previous inhabitants. Each family, however, would need to 
eat only meat until they were able to bring the required offering to Yahweh. 


45f This must be a permanent practice...in any place that you live: This sentence is 
meaningless in the context, as the parashah describes a one-time offering made after 
the Yisra’elites enter the land. The presence of such a sentence is indicative of the 
compositional approach of Biblical authors writing late in the Persian period, who 
often sprinkled their work with formulaic phrases that were used in other parts of the 
Torah, even when these formulaic phrases were nonsensical within the new context 
in which they were used. 


45,1a you must make a count: the count should be seven complete Shabbaths: The 
author of this parashah has a stylistic quirk of converting the direct object of a verb to 
an independent clause with a form of the verb “to be.” It would be more natural for a 
native Hebrew speaker to omit the superfluous verb, in which case the translation 
would read, “you must count out seven complete Shabbaths.” 


45,1b count out fifty days, following which you must present a new grain offering: I 
calculate that ninety-nine days elapse between the wave offering of the initial harvest 
from the land described in P45 and the first-fruits offering here. From the day of the 
wave offering, the Yisra’elites are told to count seven complete Shabbaths (forty-nine 
days), and then on the next day count out fifty days. It is unclear to me what the 
significance of the ninety-nine days is. 


45,1c From the places where you live: It’s worth nothing that the authors’ language 
here assumes the immediate settlement of the Yisra’elites into various towns; the 
authors (who were writing as part of the fourth compositional stage) have rejected 
the Joshua settlement narrative entirely. As I state in note 45a above, I suspect that 
it was the Samarian authors of the fourth stage who insisted on the separation of 
the book of Joshua from the books of the Torah, as a result of which the priests in 
Jerusalem attached it to the collection of books now called the Former Prophets. 


45,1d it should be two two-tenths measures of fine flour: With this phrase, the 
author again employs his stylistic quirk. It is more natural in Hebrew to omit the 
superfluous verb, in which case the phrase “it should be” would be excised from the 
translation. 

It is worth noting that the amount of flour for the grain offering—two two-tenths 
of an eyphah—is equal to approximately 8.8 liters. On the omission of the term eyphah 
from the text and the use of the term “two-tenths” as a standard measure, see note 
45c above. 


45,1e they will be a whole offering: The author again uses a form of the verb “to 
be” where it is not needed. It would be more natural in Hebrew to omit the verb, in 
which case the translation would read “as a whole offering.” 


45,1f The priest will wave them...in addition to the two ram lambs: The Hebrew 
is confused and likely is corrupt. A wave offering in effect transfers the part of an 
offering that is waved from Yahweh to the officiating priest. Whole offerings are 
never “waved,” but error offerings are. The error offering is the billy goat, and thus 
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Notes to P45,1 


Notes to P46 


Notes to P46,1 


the pronoun here, which refers to the error offering, should be “it” (1n&) rather than 
“them” (ang). The error might have been made by the original author, or it might 
have been made by a later scribe when copying out the text. 


45,1g (that is, to the priest): The phrase reads as a late addition to the text clarifying 
that the error offering (the billy goat) becomes the property of the officiating priest. 


45,1h you must make a proclamation: that will be for a formal religious assembly 
that you hold: Yet another example of the author’s quirky use of the verb “to be.” It 
would be more natural for him to omit the verb, in which case the translation would 
read, “you must convene a formal religious assembly for yourselves.” 


45,1i A permanent practice for you and your future generations wherever it is 
that you live: This formulaic sentence is meaningless in its context, as it describes a 
one-time offering. I treat it as original to the parashah, although it is also possible to 
view it as an addition from the fifth compositional stage. See also note 45f above. 


45,1j And when you harvest...: The text from here to the end of the parashah reads 
as a late addition, made as part of the fifth compositional stage. The author of 
the addition repeats nearly verbatim a passage in Lev P37, which itself reflects the 
influence of Deut P21,30 and Deut 21,31. See note 37f above. 


45,1k **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here. 


46a Yahweh said to Mosheh: The use of the narrative frame here is unusual; typically 
the authors of Leviticus use the narrative frame to indicate that they are utilizing 
a new source document and do not repeat the narrative frame in a new parashah if 
that parashah belongs to the same source as the preceding parashah. However, in the 
original festival calendar in P44 (plus the introduction to P43), P46 - P47, the authors 
appear to place a narrative frame before each festival in the calendar. Thus we see an 
introduction for the trumpet-blast celebration (P46), an introduction for the day of 
atonement (P46,1), and an introduction for the festival of huts (P47). 


46b that day shall be a memorial trumpet-blast: The “trumpet-blast” day is also 
mentioned in Num P83. It is interesting to compare the description of the day in 
Leviticus with its description in Numbers. In Leviticus, only a simple “fire offering” 
(which would have been a whole offering) is presented to Yahweh; in Numbers, 
the offering is a bull, a ram, seven ram lambs, and accompanying grain and drink 
offerings. One wonders if the description in Leviticus reflects a relatively simple 
ceremony at Mount Gerizim and the description in Numbers a more grandiose 
ceremony in Jerusalem. I attribute this material in Leviticus to authors at Mount 
Gerizim (the second compositional stage), and the material in Numbers to authors in 
Jerusalem (the sixth compositional stage of that book). 

It is unclear what the original purpose of this day was, although over time the day 
has morphed into a celebration marking the arrival of the new year (Rosh Hashanah). 


46,1a Yahweh said to Mosheh: See note 46a above. 


46,1b you must also present a fire offering to Yahweh: Given that I assign the core 
of this parashah to the second compositional stage (which I associate with Mount 
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Gerizim), I do wonder if the author here is describing a very simple rite carried out in 
the northern cult. Contrast this with the very elaborate day of atonement ceremony 
in P34, which I believe is from the hand of Aharonide priests who most likely resided 
in Jerusalem. 


46,1c Any person who doesn’t fast... wherever it is that you live: This short para- 
graph reads as an addition from the fourth compositional stage. Note in particular 
the punishment of exile, which is especially characteristic of the authors of the fourth 
stage. Note also the use of the “permanent practice” language, which is characteristic 
of the fourth and fifth compositional stages. 


46,1d It is a very special Shabbath observance for you...: The conclusion to this 
parashah reads as an addition from the fifth stage. The concern to educate the reader 
and to inform the reader of how to interpret the preceding material is characteristic 
of the fifth stage. 


47a Yahweh said to Mosheh: See note 46a above. 


47b These are Yahweh’s special times...: This paragraph reads as the original 
conclusion (from the second compositional stage) to the material treating the festival 
calendar in P43 - P47. 


47c for which you must convene formal religious assemblies: Literally, “which 
you must convene them as formal religious assemblies.” The grammar is somewhat 
confused. The verb “convene” (87) in this clause governs two accusatives—“them” 
and “formal religious assemblies.” While a number of verbs in Hebrew frequently 
take two accusatives, this is not seen elsewhere with this verb. See the discussion of 
double accusatives in GKC §117 cc-ll. 


47d each day: A common Hebrew idiom. Literally, “a day’s matter in its own day.” 


47e a whole offering and a grain offering, a welfare offering and various pour 
offerings: This phrase is very likely an addition to the text from the fifth compo- 
sitional stage, made in order to harmonize the description of the festival calendar 
with Numbers. In the early material in Leviticus, pour offerings are completely 
absent, whereas pour offerings are an important component in all festivals in the 
calendar in Numbers. Although there is no way to be certain, I suspect that the 
early material in Leviticus reflects the relatively simple practices of the northern 
cult (which prior to the Persian period lacked a central location and instead was 
practiced at multiple open-air shrines). That is, the festival offerings in the north 
were simple fire offerings—just a whole offering of (likely) a single animal each day 
and the accompanying grain offering but no pour offering. By contrast, the festival 
calendar in Numbers likely reflects the Persian-period practices in the southern cult; 
with the cult in the south at that time centralized in Jerusalem, the festivals evolved 
into more grandiose productions, with numerous animals being offered up each day 
and with the rites including pour offerings. 

On the translation “welfare offering,” note that the author here uses the abbrevi- 
ated form of the term. See notes 18f and 35d above. 
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47£ However, on the fifteenth day of the seventh month...: I understand all the 
material from here to the second to last sentence in the parashah to be from the fifth 
(or possibly the fourth) compositional stage. 


47g You should stay in huts...I am your god Yahweh: I understand this sentence to 
be a supplement to the preceding paragraph. Note the previous sentence reads as 
the conclusion to the description of the festival, a clear indication that the sentence 
here is a later addition to the text. The phrases “I am your god Yahweh” and “I am 
Yahweh” are characteristic of the authors of the fourth stage and also the authors of 
the fifth stage (who borrowed it from their predecessors). I attribute the addition here 
to the fifth compositional stage, although if one attributes the addition discussed in 
note 47f directly above to the fourth stage, it is also possible to view the addition here 
as a product of the fourth stage. 

Presumably the people are to construct the huts with the palm fronds and tree 
branches that they collect on the first day of the festival. 


47h And so Mosheh related Yahweh’s festivals to the Yisra’elites: I understand 
this sentence to be the conclusion of Leviticus as it existed at the end of the second 
compositional stage. 


48a “Order the Yisra’elites...: This parashah is an almost verbatim copy of Exodus 
P45,4. I understand Exodus P45,4 to be the earlier version. It is unclear to me why 
the authors of the fifth stage chose to copy that parashah and insert it here. 


48b the treaty curtain: This term is unique, and it is a sort of abbreviated form of the 
phrase that appears in the parallel passage in Exodus “the curtain which is above the 
treaty.” The “treaty” is a reference to the two stone tablets on which are written the 
treaty obligations (that is, the ten commandments) and which are kept in the treaty 
chest behind the curtain. 


48c the pure lampstand: This phrase is borrowed from Exodus, where it appears 
in P50,2 and P68. In my translation of Exodus, I treated the phrase as an error, with 
the author or a copyist carelessly writing mnan 17307 rather than the grammatically 
correct term 174 2m n (the latter term appears in Ex P44). However, upon seeing 
the phrase for a third time (and seeing it adjacent to the clearly abbreviated term 
“treaty curtain”), I now believe that “the pure lampstand” simply reflects a colloquial 
style of abbreviation and is not an error. 


49a the pure table: The phrasing is very odd, and likely was influenced by the phrase 
“pure lampstand” in the previous parashah. As we learn from Exodus P43, the table 
is made of acacia wood and is overlaid with gold. It would be incorrect to treat the 
phrase here as an abbreviation of “the table of pure gold.” 


49b a memorial offering—a fire offering to Yahweh: The loaves of bread are con- 
sidered a fire offering because the frankincense that is on top of them is burned. 
A memorial offering (77318) is the portion of a grain offering that is burned as an 
offering to Yahweh. (The unburned portion of the grain offering is given to the priests 
as part of their maintenance.) See note 2,1c above. 
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49c their permanent treaty with Yahweh: The phrase “permanent treaty” (od na) 
is an indication of a late date, and lends some support to the assignment of this 
parashah to the fifth compositional stage. 


49,1a A man who was the son of a Yisra’elite woman: This parashah (P49,1) and the 
following parashah (P50) are a unified composition and should be viewed together. 
The author’s interest in the “name theology,” which ascribes a special power to 
Yahweh’s name, is characteristic of the fourth compositional stage of Leviticus, and 
for that reason I place these parashot here. (Note also in P50 that the author uses 
the phrase “I am your god Yahweh,” which is characteristic of the fourth stage as 
well.) The detailed narrative frame that the author has created for this material is 
quite unusual for Leviticus, and is more typical of the narrative frames that we see in 
Exodus and Numbers. In fact, the composition here may be modeled on the passage 
in Num P58 - P58,1, which uses a similar narrative technique. 


49,1b a certain Yisra’elite man: I have translated as though the text is sound. How- 
ever, the Hebrew phrasing is strange and may be in error—the word for man lacks 
the definite article, but the adjective Yisra’elite has the definite article. It would be 
most natural here to see both words without the definite article. 


49,1c in order that Mosheh might declare to them what Yahweh had determined: 
Literally, “to declare to them according to Yahweh’s command.” The subject of the 
verb “declare” must be Mosheh. The Hebrew is somewhat confusing because the 
comment about the name of the man’s mother interrupts the sentence and because 
the statement that the man was placed under confinement (which was borrowed 
from Num P58) is not really necessary to the story. 


50a you must tell the Yisra’elites the following: Following this statement are four 
rules regarding the punishment for cursing one’s god and for injuring others—rules 
applicable to the story in P49,1. Three of the rules almost certainly come from old 
books of case law decisions that had been preserved within the cult, as they are 
similar to those preserved in Exodus and Numbers (see, for example, Ex P36 - P38,1, 
Num P84 and Num P92). A lengthy comment, which I have translated in italics, has 
been added to the first rule that specifically modifies the old rule about cursing one’s 
god to fit the “name theology.” Given the focus on name theology, I believe it most 
likely that this comment was added by the original author of P49,1 - P50. 


50b In the case in which a man mortally strikes any human being: Compare with 
the case law decision in Ex P36,2. 


50c [but the man who mortally strikes an animal must make its owner whole): This 
comment I believe was added by an author of the fifth stage and was not part of the 
composition of this parashah in the fourth stage, nor was it present in the ancient book 
of case law decisions serving as the primary source for this parashah. This comment is 
similar in principle to a number of rulings found in the old case law books preserved 
in Exodus—for example, see Ex P37,1, P37,2, P37,7 and P38. 


50d In the case in which a man injures a fellow citizen. ..: Compare with the case 
law decision in Ex P36,9. 
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50e The person who mortally strikes...: This final case law decision is a restatement 
of the second decision above; the final decision reads as a literary composition by the 
author of this parashah and does not directly quote any ancient case law decision. Note 
in particular the use of the phrase “Iam Yahweh” and the interest in the foreigner, 
both of which are absent from the old rule books and case law books. 


51a Yahweh said to Mosheh on Mount Siynai: It is noteworthy that the authors of 
Leviticus have made all the material in P51 through P53,1 part of the revelation on 
Mount Siynai (as opposed to being revealed in speeches inside the Meeting Tent). 
As discussed above in note 1a, I speculate that Mount Siynai was completely absent 
from the initial version of Leviticus (composed by Samarian authors of the second 
compositional stage). While Samarian authors of later stages may have retained 
something of a bias in favor of the Meeting Tent as the primary site of revelation, they 
must have ultimately accepted the special prominence of Mount Siynai. I believe this 
best explains the presence of Mount Siynai in P51 - P53,1, which I ascribe to Samarian 
authors of the fourth compositional stage. 

The material in these parashot describes the practices related to the land’s Shab- 
bath year, the practices pertaining to the “ram’s horn year,” and the blessings and 
curses that conclude Yahweh’s treaty with the Yisra’elites at Siynai. It is in these 
parashot that the authors of the fourth compositional stage most clearly express their 
distinctive theology of the land. That said, it is important to note that there are 
multiple layers within the material, and this has resulted in a text that is confusing 
in several places. The fourth compositional stage likely covered a period of several 
decades, and the book would have undergone multiple editions and revisions during 
that time. For example, the material about the Shabbath year in P51 and the end of 
P51,1 appears to predate the material concerning the ram’s-horn year in P51,1. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the authors of P51 - P53,1 show a disregard for the 
broader Exodus-Numbers narrative: as part of the revelation on Siynai concluding 
Yahweh’s first treaty with the Yisra’elites, this material should have been placed 
after Exodus P56. Recall, however, that Leviticus was originally an independent 
book unconnected to the other books of the Torah; consequently, authors working on 
Leviticus and intending to supplement it with new material likely would have found 
it more natural to add their new material directly into Leviticus rather than to insert 
it into Exodus, where thematically it didn’t belong. 


51b When you arrive in the land...the land must observe a Shabbath in honor of 
Yahweh: The authors of the fourth compositional stage likely developed their idea 
of the Shabbath year for the land as a reinterpretation of the passage in Exod P39,5, 
which states that farmland should be worked for six years and then lie fallow in 
the seventh year. It is possible to understand the passage in Exodus as reflecting a 
practice of different fields lying fallow in different years. However, here in Leviticus, 
the authors of the fourth stage have reinterpreted this practice as a one-time event 
for the entirety of the land. The authors don’t state this, but it would be natural to 
connect the Shabbath year to their idea that the land was made impure by its previous 
inhabitants, and that it must become pure now that the Yisra’elites and their god 
Yahweh have taken up residence there. 
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It also bears repeating that the authors of this parashah do not recognize the Joshua 
narrative—the parashah assumes a peaceful occupation of the land immediately upon 
arrival there, as Yahweh has already driven out the land’s former inhabitants. In 
other words, the authors of the parashah seem to have rejected the idea of a “conquest” 
of the land as presented in the book of Joshua. See notes 45a and 45,1c above. 


51,1a You must count out in years seven Shabbath cycles. ..: The first two-thirds of 
P51,1 introduce the concept of the ram’s horn year. It is worth noting that the concept 
is an elaboration of the idea of the Shabbath year presented in P51. Note how the 
ram’s horn year is defined in terms of the Shabbath year (“seven Shabbath cycles”), 
and note how the authors apply the concept of the land observing a Shabbath to the 
ram’s horn year (“The fiftieth year is the ram’s horn year for you—you mustn’t plant 
anything”). The clear dependency of the material about the rams’ horn year on the 
material about the Shabbath year suggests that we should assign the Shabbath year 
material to early in the fourth compositional stage, and the ram’s horn year material 
to late in the fourth compositional stage. The dependency of the material about the 
ram’s horn year on the Shabbath year material also suggests that the ram’s horn year 
is a literary invention of the authors (although I believe there likely was an attempt 
to put the concept into practice at a later period). 


51,1b or forty-nine years total: The passage here is a good example of the departures 
one must make from a literal rendering of the text to produce a functionally equivalent 
translation. Literally, “And the days of the seven Shabbaths of years will be forty-nine 
years for you.” 


51,1c release: In the conception of the authors of P51,1 - P51,3, ownership of the land 
is inalienable from its ancestral owners (who received it as a gift from Yahweh). All 
real estate transactions are thus conceived of as ground leases in which the lease is 
pre-paid in full and which terminate in the ram’s horn year. Although the universal 
application of this system would have many significant impracticalities and—judging 
it in modern terms—would severely reduce the economic dynamism within society, it 
is not completely unworkable and one cannot dismiss out of hand the idea that such 
a system might have been in place at some point in Samaria or Yehud. In modern 
society, ground leases are commonly used in commercial real estate, and provide 
a number of benefits to both the lessor and the lessee. (For a convenient summary 
of ground leases and of the pros and cons for tenants and landlords, see the article 
“Ground Lease” at the Investopedia website.) 


51,1d is (will be): The text preserves two variant grammatical structures commonly 
used in Hebrew, one linking subject and predicate by use of the pronoun, and one 
linking subject and predicate with a form of the verb “to be.” I have reflected the 
presence of both variants in translation. 


51,1e you mustn't plant anything. ..: The authors conceive of the ram’s horn year 
as a continuation of the practice of the original Shabbath year for land, in which the 
entire land must remain fallow for a full year. Such a practice is, of course, wildly 
unrealistic and would be impossible to implement in practice. The author’s inclusion 
of this idea as part of the ram’s horn year offers some support for the idea that the 
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expression of the ram’s horn year as described in P51,1- P51,6 is highly idealized. 
If the rules for the ram’s horn year in P51,2-P51,6 do have some basis in reality, 
then we must suppose the implementation was an experiment put in place after the 
composition of this parashah, and that it was very brief and highly localized—perhaps 
representing the practice for a short period of time in the region around Shekem and 
Mount Gerizim. 


51,1f some property: The author uses the term 13727 to mean “real estate, immovable 
property;” it does not mean “wares, goods” (this is the usual meaning of the word) or 
“thing sold.” Note the identical use of 132 in P51,2, where it is clear from context 
that the author is using the term with the meaning “real estate.” 


51,1g neither one of you should take advantage of the other: That is, for example, 
by mischaracterizing the property in order to sell it at an unfairly high price, or by 
negotiating an unfairly low price from a seller who is in financial difficulties. 


51,1h You must follow my laws...live there safe and secure: I understand this short 
paragraph to be commentary that was added to the text during the fifth compositional 
stage—I do not believe this material is original to P51,1. 


51,1i What will we eat in the seventh year...: This passage refers to the Shabbath 
year that is to be observed when the Yisra’elites first occupy the land; it follows 
naturally from the end of P51 and likely was the original conclusion to that parashah. 
I find it exceptionally odd that the authors inserted the material in P51,1 about the 
ram’s horn year in front of this passage rather than after it. 


51,1j you might ask yourselves: The verb that the author uses is 728, which means 
“say, speak” when a recipient of the speech is indicated and which usually means 
“think” (i.e. “say to oneself”) when no recipient of the speech is indicated. The latter 
is the case here. I translate “ask yourselves” rather than “think” as it is more natural 
in English to acknowledge the presence of the question. 


51,1k The land mustn’t be sold in perpetuity...: This final paragraph of P51,1 reads 
as a late comment that has been inserted into the text. This comment likely was 
inserted as part of the work at the very end of the fourth compositional stage, and 
appears to have been written to provide some context for the rules regarding the 
rights of redemption in P51,2- P51,6. The comment here does not seem to be part of 
the core treatment of the ram’s horn year in P51,1 (which must have been composed 
for an earlier edition in the fourth compositional stage), and the concepts it expresses— 
the land is Yahweh’s and the people are immigrants staying with him—are unique 
and represent a further development of the land theology from what we see elsewhere 
in the fourth stage. 


51,2a If your kinsman becomes indebted: The verb used here is "m, which BDB, p. 
557 suggests means “become impoverished, grow poor, be low or depressed.” The 
verb occurs five times in Leviticus but nowhere else in Tanakh. I believe the verb was 
also used as special financial terminology with the meaning “become indebted.” The 
occurrence of the verb here and in P51,4 can be read as either “indebted” or “become 
impoverished,” but I believe the instances in P51,5 and P51,6 are best understood as 
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“becomes indebted.” The occurrence in P54 is not used as financial terminology but 
very clearly reflects the root meaning of “be(come) poor, impoverished.” 

I understand this parashah (P51,2) through P51,6 to be part of the fourth composi- 
tional stage and date them to sometime in the early to mid-fourth century BCE. They 
are written in imitation of the ancient cult rule books, but they have two features 
which suggest they are not ancient. First, they contain several theological references, 
which we would not expect to find in genuine rule books—for example, the com- 
ments about the Yisra’elites being slaves (P51,5 and P51,6), and Yahweh taking them 
from Egypt (P51,4, P51,5 and P51,6). Second, although written in the style of a rule 
book, the material in P51,4 and P51,5 reads more like a set of exhortations than strict 
rules—see, for example, the comment in P51,4 to be generous to those indebted to 
you, and the comment in P51,5 not to be a harsh master to fellow Yisra’elites. Third, 
in a couple of places, the authors provide a rationale for why a specific “rule” should 
be followed—such a rationale is uncharacteristic of the old rule books elsewhere in 
Leviticus, but is in keeping with the late authors’ desire to construct a new theology 
by expanding on ideas found in the ancient rule books. 

Scholars have debated whether the ram’s horn year is a literary invention of the 
authors of Leviticus or whether it has some basis in reality. Because of the absence of 
any true historical controls that might be used to establish boundaries for permissible 
interpretations, it is possible to make reasonable arguments for either position. My 
own view is a hybrid of the two positions: I believe that the ram’s horn year is a 
literary invention of the authors of the fourth compositional stage, but I believe that 
sometime after the invention of the idea, there was an attempt to put it into practice, 
if only for a brief time and/or in a tightly defined geography. (The material in P54 
and P54,1, which are from the fifth stage, may reflect the period in which there was 
an attempt to institute the ram’s horn year.) 

My hypothesis—and it is only a hypothesis—is that there is an old book of case 
law decisions regarding the rights of redemption that underlies the material in P51,2 - 
P51,6. The remains of this book, I believe, are the statement of the right of redemption 
and the first case decision in P51,2, the first three case law decisions in P51,3, and the 
first case law decision in P51,6. The concept of the ram’s horn year is absent from this 
book of case law decisions as I reconstruct it; the authors of the fourth compositional 
stage invented the idea of the ram’s horn year and then created a justification for it 
by taking the old case law book on redemption rights and significantly expanding 
it—they created new “case decisions” (the two case decisions in P51,2 that followed 
the statement of the right of redemption, and the second through fifth rules in P51,6), 
composed new material in the style of the old case law book (the material on the 
Lewites’ towns in P51,3 and all of P51,4 and P51,5), and added various theological 
comments, rationales, and exhortations. In this way, the authors were able to imbue 
their idea of the ram’s horn year with the authority of the ancient books of case law 
decisions used within the cult. 

It is interesting to compare the ram’s horn year in Leviticus with the practice of 
a general debt forbearance every seventh year, which is described in Deut P14,2. In 
developing their idea for the ram’s horn year, the authors of the fourth stage may 
have been influenced by both the concept of debt forbearance in Deut P14,2 and the 
concept of letting farmland lie fallow every seven years in Ex P39,5; the ram’s horn 
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year is a sort of hybrid of these two ideas which is then taken to extremes in support 
of the authors’ theology of the land. 


51,2b deduct that amount from the original purchase price: This phrase is not present 
in the Hebrew. I have added it in order to make clear to the reader the logic of the 
situation, which is difficult to understand because of the author’s elliptical style and 
his use of specialized commercial terminology. In the system the author is describing, 
the redemption price accounts for the value that the purchaser received from the land 
during the time it was under his ownership—that is, its annual production multiplied 
by the number of years he owned the property. This value is deducted from the 
original purchase price in order to arrive at a redemption value, thus effectively 
converting the original sale into a lease. 

A simple example will help clarify the series of transactions that transform the 
sale into a lease: party A sells a piece of property to party B for 100 sheqels. Six years 
later, party A wishes to redeem the property. The two parties agree to an effective 
“rent” for those six years of 10 sheqels per year, or 60 sheqels total. This sum is 
subtracted from the original purchase price of 100 sheqels, leaving 40 sheqels, which 
the seller (party A) then returns to the buyer (party B). The net result is that party B 
has paid 60 shegels to party A for the use of party A’s property for six years, at the 
end of which time party A regains use of the property. 


51,2c the property will change ownership: Literally, “it [the property] will leave [its 
owner].” The use of 88" here appears to be specialized commercial terminology. 


51,2d —: The Leningrad Codex has no parashah break here. 


51,3a It will not change ownership in the ram’s horn year: I understand this sentence 
to be an addition that the authors of the fourth compositional stage have made to the 
old case law decision. 


51,3b and they revert to their original owners in the ram’s horn year: I understand 
this clause to be an addition that the authors of the fourth compositional stage have 
made to the old case law decision. 


51,3c With respect to the Lewites’ towns...: I believe that the material about the 
Lewites’ towns is not part of the original case law book about the rights of redemption 
found in P51,2-P51,3. When the authors of Leviticus inserted this book into their 
work, I believe they composed the case decisions about the Lewites’ towns and 
integrated them into the old case law book. The idea of dedicated towns for Lewites 
was a special interest of the authors of the books of the Torah—the topic is treated 
in Num P91—and the authors of Leviticus likely would have wanted to answer 
questions regarding how the ram’s horn year applied to the Lewites’ property. 


51,3d the Lewites have permanent redemption rights on these dwellings: Recall 
from Num P91 that the Lewites’ towns are walled. The point of the rule here is that 
the redemption rules for the Lewites’ towns are an exception to the redemption rules 
in other walled towns (which are stated at the beginning of this parashah). The Lewites 
retain redemption rights on houses they sell in their own towns, whereas in other 
walled towns, sellers lose their redemption rights after one year. 
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51,3e Whosoever redeems a dwelling: The verb “redeems” (5x?) here is nonsensical; 
it is almost certainly a scribal error for “purchases” (73p”). 


51,3f (the town being in possession of the Lewites): Literally, “and the town of his 
possession.” I understand the third person singular possessive suffix to refer to the 
Lewites. The Hebrew is difficult because the clause is not grammatically connected 
to the rest of the sentence and because the commercial terminology employed by the 
author is elliptical. However, I believe the sense of the Hebrew is clear: the clause 
clarifies that the reversion of the dwelling to its original owner in the ram’s horn year 
applies because the town where the property is located is one of the Lewites’ towns. 


51,3g The open grazing lands belonging to their towns: Num P91 states that the 
open grazing lands surrounding the Levites’ towns measured one thousand cubits 
from the town walls. That is, the grazing lands were common land shared by all 
residents of the town and so couldn’t be sold. 


51,4a If your kinsman becomes indebted...: I understand this parashah to be a 
literary creation of the authors of the fourth compositional stage—there is nothing 
in it to indicate that it was part of an old book of case law decisions. Although it is 
written in a style that is somewhat imitative of the old case law books, the purpose 
of the parashah is entirely exhortatory, and it doesn’t address the sorts of practical 
questions around legal disputes that we see in the old case law books. Rather, the 
parashah encourages Yisra’elites to be generous with those who are in debt to them, 
and reminds them of the debt they themselves have to Yahweh, who has given them 
their land. 
On the phrase “becomes indebted,” see note 51,2a above. 


51,4b (even if he is a foreigner or temporary resident): I understand this phrase as 
a comment that was incorporated into the text in the fifth compositional stage. The 
comment is clearly influenced by Deuteronomy, as are many of the late parashot and 
late editorial insertions in Leviticus. 

We can be confident that the phrase is an addition because the parashah is about 
how to treat one’s kinsman (n8), which in Leviticus typically is used to describe 
a fellow Yisra’elite or fellow clan member and is never used in reference to non- 
Yisra’elites. 


51,4c (you must fear your god and let your kinsman live with you): This phrase 
reads as a comment that was incorporated into the text as part of the work on the 
fifth compositional stage. 


51,5a If one of your kinsmen becomes indebted to you...: As was the case with 
P51,4, I understand this parashah to be a literary creation of the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage. While written in the style of the ancient rule books and books 
of case law decisions, the rules here do not address practical everyday questions. 
Rather, the rules cite the exodus story to remind the Yisra’elites of their obligation 
to be generous to one another, and they also reinforce the notion that, because the 
Yisra’elites are “special,” one should only purchase foreigners as slaves, not fellow 
Yisra’elites. 
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a 


With respect to the translation “If one of your kinsmen becomes indebted to you,’ 
the phrase used is Jay TNX T `>. On “indebted” as the meaning of the verb 1, 
see note 51,2a above. 


51,5b He should work with you until the ram’s horn year: This law extends the 
application of the debt forgiveness of the ram’s horn year to the special circumstances 
in which one Yisra’elite becomes the slave of another Yisra’elite. Note the contrast 
with Ex P36 (from an old book of case law decisions), where the term of servitude for 
a Hebrew slave is six years, not up to forty-eight. 


51,5c (Indeed, they are my slaves. ..into slavery): This entire phrase does not appear 
to be original to the text, but reads as a comment from the fifth stage explaining the 
reason for the generous treatment of slaves who are fellow Yisra’elites. 


51,5d who were born in your land: The phrase “who were born in your land” is a 
good example of the subtle departures from a literal rendering that one must make to 
produce a functionally equivalent translation. The Hebrew reads “whom they [i.e. 
the temporary residents living among you] gave birth to in your land,” but it is more 
natural in English to omit the reference to the parents and express the idea in terms 
of the children alone. 


51,5e (However, with respect to your kinspeople...: The last sentence of this parashah 
reads as an addition to the text from the fifth stage, reminding the reader that 
Yisra’elite slaves must be treated differently than slaves from other nations. 


51,6a becomes indebted to him: Literally, “becomes impoverished with him.” See 
note 51,2a above. 


51,6b he has the right of redemption: In note 51,2a above, I propose that the case 
law here (this first case law in P51,6) may have been part of an old book of case law 
decisions about the rights of redemption, and that the concept of the ram’s horn year 
was absent from that book of case law. If this is argument is accepted, we should 
presume that in the system governed by the old case law book, the redemption price 
would have been equal to the original debt, or—more likely—the original debt plus 
any interest accumulated during the period that the debt was “past due.” Because 
this is a case law book that summarizes the outcomes of legal cases and does not 
aim to be comprehensive, we shouldn’t necessarily expect there to be a mention 
of whether interest is part of the redemption price. The method for calculating the 
redemption price would have been well-known and thus there would have been no 
reason to mention the method in a book of case law decisions. 

Following this first case decision in P51,6 are four decisions about how a slave 
would be redeemed in a financial system in which the ram’s horn year was in 
effect. I view these four rules as literary creations of the authors of Leviticus’ fourth 
compositional stage; in fact, there are a number of indications that the system they 
propose is unrealistic from a financial perspective, as a I discuss below. 


51,6c To determine the sales price: This phrase is not in the Hebrew; I have added it 
to make the context clear to the reader, as the Hebrew is written in an elliptical style 
that omits key pieces of information. 
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51,6d the sales price should reflect this number of years and be calculated as though 
he would have been a hired-hand during that entire period: In the Leningrad Codex, 
a full line of text has been erased; of the translated text shown here, only the phrase 
“he would have been a hired hand” (way mm vv) appears in the Leningrad Codex. 
In the system proposed by our authors, the “sales price” is not equal to the value 
of the debt owed (as in the traditional system), but rather is calculated as follows: the 
value of the slave’s work for the entire period from the date of sale until the ram’s 
horn year is calculated using the (daily) wages of a hired hand (likely six days a week, 
every week in the year). This sum might be much more or much less than than the 
actual debt incurred. If the sum is more, the slave can use the excess payment toward 
paying his redemption price, as the following two rules make clear. However, if the 
sum is less, then presumably when the slave is released in the ram’s horn year, a 
portion of his debt remains and must still be paid off in the future—his period of 
servitude was insufficient for working off all his debt. (Contrary to popular belief, 
there is no true debt forgiveness in the ram’s horn year as described in Leviticus.) 


51,6e he should pay a redemption price that is proportionate to that number of 
years, using the excess sum of silver he received from selling himself: Literally, “in 
proportion to them [i.e. the years that remain until the ram’s horn year], he should 
pay his redemption price out of the silver of his purchase.” That is, the redemption 
price will reflect the value of the work that the purchaser would have received in the 
period remaining until the ram’s horn year, assuming the slave’s work is valued like 
that of a hired-hand. 

The phrase “from the silver of his purchase” (npn 02”) refers to the sum of 
money the slave receives when he sells himself—specifically, the money left over after 
the creditor deducts the amount owed to him. A simple example will illustrate the 
system the author is describing in these rules: suppose party A owes 100 shegels to 
party B. There are ten years remaining until the ram’s horn year, and a hired-hand’s 
annual wages are 25 sheqels. The sales price is thus calculated as 250 shegqels (ten 
years times 25 shegels per year). From this sum, the 100 shegels of debt is deducted, 
leaving 150 shegels as the net payment to party A from party B. When six years 
remain until the ram’s horn year, the redemption price would be 150 shegels (six 
years times 25 shegels per year), at which time party A may redeem himself from 
his servitude by paying that sum (“the excess sum he received from selling himself”) 
to party B. The net result of this system is that party A works off his 100 sheqels of 
debt in four years—an outcome identical to the traditional system. However, the 
unrealistic aspects of the ram’s horn year are that it requires creditors to make huge 
initial cash outlays when there are many years remaining until the ram’s horn year, 
and that when there are few years remaining till the ram’s horn year, the sale only 
partially solves the problem of the debt. For these reasons, it is hard for me to believe 
that this system was ever in place for more than just a few years. 


51,6f Your kinsman should be like a hired-hand each and every year to the one who 
purchased him: The Hebrew is elliptical, and the meaning must be determined by 
context. Literally, “like a hired hand each and every year he should be with him.” I 
believe this sentence is not original to the text, but is a comment that was incorporated 
in the final compositional stage of the book. The comment serves to remind the reader 
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that if a fellow Yisra’elite sells himself into slavery to a foreigner, the expectation is 
that the foreigner must treat the Yisra’elite as a hired hand and not be a harsh master 
to him. Implicit in the comment is the idea that fellow Yisra’elites have an obligation 
to ensure that a foreign master doesn’t mistreat his Yisra’elite slave. 


51,6g For to me, the Yisra’elites are slaves... I am your god Yahweh: This sentence 
is incongruous with the preceding content of this parashah. I understand it to be a 
comment added to the text in the final compositional stage, likely made by the same 
author who added a similar comment in P51,5, which I discuss in note 51,5c. 


51,6h You mustn’t make any representations... for I am your god Yahweh: I under- 
stand this prohibition, which restates the first commandment, to be an addition to 
the parashah, made as part of the work in the book’s final compositional stage, and 
borrowing the “Iam your god Yahweh” formula characteristic of the authors of the 
fourth compositional stage. The rationale for adding this material to a parashah about 
the rights of redemption in the ram’s horn year is unclear to me. 


51,6i You must observe my Shabbaths...I am Yahweh: I understand this command, 
which restates the third commandment, to be an addition to the parashah, made as 
part of the work in the book’s final compositional stage. Again, the rationale for 
adding this material here is entirely unclear to me. 


51,6j **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here. 


52a If you follow my laws...: The authors of the fourth compositional stage of 
Leviticus have modeled their conclusion to the book on the treaty blessings and 
curses at the conclusion of Deuteronomy. This parashah represents the blessings. Note 
the following treaty blessings in Deut P25 that have parallels with the blessings here 
in Lev P52: “giving rain to your land in season,” “blessing you with success,” “they'll 
[i.e. your enemies] march out against you as a single force, but then flee from you in 
seven different directions.” 

Note that for the authors of the blessings and curses in Leviticus, the blessings 
are conditional on following the terms of Yahweh’s treaty with the Yisra’elites—that 
is, the laws and commandments that were given on Mount Siynai and in the Meeting 
Tent at the base of Mount Siynai and that are contained in the books of Exodus and 
Leviticus. 


52b Your threshing will overtake your harvesting and your harvesting will overtake 
your planting: An image of abundance—the land will produce so much that the 
Yisra’elites will still be threshing grain from the previous year’s crop when they begin 
harvesting the current year’s crop; likewise, the harvest will be so abundant that they 
won't have finished harvesting by spring, when they must begin planting again. 


52c prevent war from ravaging your country: The author uses idiomatic language. 
Literally, “the sword won't cross through your country.” 


52d Of you five: The Hebrew is exceptionally awkward and it is likely that a copyist 
has inadvertantly reversed two words, writing “of you five” ("Wan O52) instead of 
“five of you” (03) nwan). 
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52e giving you an abundance of children and increasing your numbers—and in 
so doing I shall uphold the terms of my treaty with you: The language used here— 
oonx maam (“I will make you fruitful”) and o5nx “manm (“I will increase your 
numbers”)—is likely an allusion to Yahweh’s promises to Avram/ Avraham in Gen 
P18,3 and P18,4, as these promises contain nearly identical language. The promise of 
numerous offspring is a key theme of Genesis and is one of the terms of Yahweh’s 
binding agreement with Avraham, Yitzhaq and Ya‘aqov in Genesis. They are what 
Yahweh gives in return for them circumcizing themselves and acknowledging him 
as their god. If we understand the earliest versions of Genesis to be a Samarian 
document, then the specific borrowing of language here in Leviticus may be because 
the authors of the fourth stage were also primarily from Samaria. 


52f You shall eat your old stores of food, distributing the old before the new: An 
image of abundance—the land will have produced so much that the Yisra’elites will 
still have a great deal of stockpiled food left over from previous harvests when the 
food from the new harvest comes in. 


52g the yoke that was on you: Literally, “the beams of your yoke.” 


53a But if you don’t obey me and don’t observe all these commandments. ..: The 
authors of the fourth compositional stage have modeled their conclusion to the book 
on the treaty blessings and curses at the conclusion of Deuteronomy. This parashah 
and the parashah that follows represent the curses. Compare with Deut P26. 

The authors of the fourth compositional stage understand the blessings and the 
curses in P52-P53,1 to be the conclusion of Yahweh’s treaty with the Yisra’elites 
made at Siynai. The authors intended readers to understand the phrase “all these 
commandments” to refer back to all the laws and precepts given at Siynai (and, 
presumably, all the cult rules given in the Meeting Tent) and which are found between 
Exodus P33,2 and Leviticus P51,6. 


53b you will be struck down by your enemies: The author uses a common idiom 4} 
“DÒ (“to be struck down before”). The preposition here has the connotation of agency 
(“by” instead of “before”). On this idiom, see note 55b in my translation of Numbers. 


53c And if after these things you still don’t obey me: The Leningrad Codex has a 
parashah setumah before this sentence. 


53d I will discipline you even more harshly, making it seven times worse: More 
literally, “I will increase disciplining you [by a factor of] seven.” 


53e the great wealth and power you have attained: Translation of 03W pN) (“your 
mighty splendor”). This seems to have been a common phrase in Hebrew, and in 
addition to the occurrence here, it appears several times in Ezekiel. It is difficult 
to capture the nuance succinctly in English—the phrase is used to signify the ele- 
vated status that a nation has achieved as a result of the wealth and power it has 
accumulated over the course of its existence. 
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53f make the sky above you like iron and the ground beneath you like bronze: This 
language is clearly influenced by the curses in Deut P26—“The skies overhead will 
be hard as bronze, the earth underfoot unyielding as iron.” 


53g Your energy will be expended for nought: That is, your efforts to farm the land 
and produce food for yourselves will fail. 


53h reduce you to insignficant numbers: This is an allusion to the blessings in 
Yahweh’s binding agreement with the patriarchs in Genesis—the curse here undoes 
the promise of great numbers of offspring and threatens to send wild animals to kill 
off the Yisra’elites so that they are few in number. 


53i way of life: On the use of 477 (“way, road”) to mean “customary way of life, 
customary way of doing things”, see note 19ad in my translation of Genesis and BDB, 
p. 203, def. 4. 


53j the treaty’s terms of vengeance: These are the curses that were commonly placed 
at the conclusion of a vassal treaty and that specified the consequences for the vassal 
of not fulfilling the obligations specified within the treaty. Thus, the reference here is 
to all the curses in P53 and P53,1. 


53k ten women will have to make do with a single oven: That is, ovens will be so 
scarce that each will be shared by ten families. The implication is that no woman 
will be able to use an oven long enough to make sufficient quantities of bread for her 
family. 


531 your bread will be paid for by weight: That is, bread’s scarcity will make it so 
valuable that sellers will go to the trouble of pricing it based on its weight in the scale 
rather than giving a uniform price for each loaf. The Hebrew here is quite difficult; 
however, the text does not appear to be corrupt and context helps us determine the 
author’s meaning. The text literally reads “they [m. pl.] will pay for your bread 
by weight.” The conjugation of verbs and use of pronouns in Hebrew is quite fluid, 
and there is sometimes no agreement in person or number. The third person plural 
often is used in place of the passive, which is how I have translated this passage. The 
alternative, which is less plausible, is to understand the third person masculine plural 
verbal ending to refer back to the ten women. 


53m you won't be able to eat to your satisfaction: That is, you won’t have enough 
food to satisfy your hunger. 


53,1a You will eat the flesh of your sons and—while you're at it—the flesh of your 
daughters as well: The imagery is almost certainly influenced by similar imagery 
from the treaty curses in Deut P26, although in Deuteronomy the language is much 
more graphic: “the most soft-hearted man among you... shall turn churlish against 
his brother and dear wife... refusing to give even one of them any of his sons’ flesh 
which he himself is eating” and “the most soft-hearted woman among you...shall 
turn churlish against. .. any children whom she bears—for lacking any sort of food, 
she shall eat them in secret.” 
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53,1b Only then, for the entire time the land lies desolate. ..: The author looks back 
on the history of Yisra’el and Yehudah and interprets the mass deportations and loss 
of sovereignty as the forced fulfillment of the land’s Shabbath obligations laid out in 
P51 and the end of P51,1. The loss of sovereignty and destruction associated with 
the fall of the northern kingdom in the late eighth century BCE and the fall of the 
southern kingdom in the early sixth century BCE is the punishment that Yahweh 
metes out to his people for never putting into effect the Shabbath pause for the land. 
It is fascinating to see the insertion of a “Shabbath theology” into the pre-existing 
ideas about Yahweh’s treaty with his people, and the way that the conception of the 
treaty is transformed as a result. This parashah is heavily dependent on the curses in 
Deut P26, but the author views the treaty obligations now through the lens of the 
land’s Shabbath obligations and the requirement that the land where Yahweh resides 
remain always in a state of ritual purity. 


53,1c I will make cowardice invade their hearts in the lands of their enemies: As 
above, the imagery here is influenced by similar imagery from the treaty curses in 
Deut P26. Again, the parallel language in Deuteronomy is much more vivid and is 
written in a more elevated literary style. 


53,1d However, if they admit to their wrong-doing and their ancestors’ wrong- 
doing...: The final two paragraphs of this parashah are the conclusion to the treaty 
curses. In the conclusion to the curses in Leviticus, the author gives the people an 
“out”—Yahweh states that even though he will curse them if they don’t follow his 
commandments, they can “pay off” their wrong-doing (and reactivate the treaty bless- 
ings) simply by admitting that they and their ancestors did wrong. It is interesting 
to note that although there is no such “out” offered in the treaty curses in Deut P26 
(which are part of the oldest compositional layer of the book), authors writing as 
part of the third compositional layer of Deuteronomy do provide the same “out” in 
Mosheh’s speech in Deut P28,1. 

It’s worth noting that the final two paragraphs switch from addressing the 
Yisra’elites in the second person to referring to them in the third person. However, I 
do not believe this indicates a change in author or compositional layer. Rather, up 
to this point in the blessings and curses in P53 - P53,1, the author was dependent on 
the blessings and curses in Deuteronomy, which also address the Yisra’elites in the 
second person. These final two paragraphs of P53,1, however, have no dependence 
on Deuteronomy, and as a result, the author may have unconsciously switched to the 
third person address. 


53,1e [I myself will also be oppositional...to their enemies’ country]: I believe that 
the best way to understand the future tense of the verbs in this sentence is to take the 
entire sentence as a late addition to the text, and I have translated in italics to indicate 
that. The sentence is nonsensical if one treats it as original to the text, and if it is not 
an addition, then it must have been corrupted in some way. 


53,1f I shall remember my binding agreement with Ya‘aqov... with Yitzhaq... with 
Avraham: This passage is the only explicit reference to the stories of Genesis in the 
book of Leviticus. What is particularly interesting in this passage is how the author 
unites two different understandings of m3, which may mean either “treaty” or 
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“binding agreement.” For the authors of the early compositional layers in Genesis, 
who I believe were connected to Yahweh’s cult in the province of Samaria, the 
m2 between Yahweh and each of the patriarchs signified a “binding agreement” 
between two individuals. By contrast, the authors of the early material in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, who I believe were associated with Yahweh’s cult in Jerusalem, use 
ma in the formal sense of a “treaty” between Yahweh and his people. The Leviticus 
author’s allusion to the binding agreement with the patriarchs occurs in the context 
of the curses associated with a m32 in its other sense of “treaty,” which is the sense it 
has for the authors of Exodus and Deuteronomy. But for the authors of this passage, 
it is the “binding agreement” (that is, the Samarian sense of m32) that ultimately 
leads Yahweh to take back his people. 


53,1g Once the land is emptied of them, it will pay off its Shabbath obligations. ..: 
At this point in the text, the authors shift from the treaty curses to provide commentary 
that expresses their theology of the land, in which the land must observe the Shabbath 
as well as the people. In the authors’ conception, the land never observed the 
Shabbath pause required of it after the people occupied the land, but it will finally 
fulfill its Shabbath obligations when it lies desolate after the mass deportations 
following the Assyrians’ defeat of Yisra’el and then, some one hundred thirty years 
later, the Babylonians’ defeat of Yehudah. 

One wonders if the “seam” in the text here—the shift from the treaty curses to 
commentary—might also represent a shift from authors writing in Mount Gerizim to 
authors writing in Jerusalem (but both sets of authors writing as part of the fourth 
compositional stage). Such a shift is wholly speculative, but it is interesting to note 
that the preceding sentence ends with a reference to Yahweh’s binding agreement 
with the patriarchs in Genesis, which I believe was originally a Samarian document, 
whereas the commentary in this paragraph cites the exodus from Egypt and Yahweh’s 
treaty with his people at Siynai, as found in the book of Exodus, which I believe was 
originally a Judean document. 


53,1h desolate of their presence: The Hebrew is somewhat difficult. Literally, “in 
having been desolated from them”—that is, destroyed by the enemy and separated 
from its people. The preposition ]” is used in its partitive sense here. 


53,1i they themselves will pay off their guilt because and by reason of the fact that 
they rejected my precepts: The sentence is nonsensical, and it seems likely to me 
that at least one clause has fallen out of the text. For example, inserting “in the land 
of their enemies” or some such phrase after “guilt” would help give the sentence a 
meaning that reads more naturally in the Hebrew. 


53,1j the former generation’s treaty with me—the generation that I brought out of 
Egypt: This is the treaty made at Siynai. The “former generation” is the generation of 
Yisra’elites who left Egypt but died in the wilderness before reaching Kena‘an. The 
authors of the material here were writing as part of the fourth compositional stage; 
authors of this stage are often insensitive to the broader narrative context, so it is 
not particularly odd that they have Yahweh refer to the “former generation,” even 
though this generation is still alive at this point in the narrative (the generation dies 
in the narrative of Numbers). The authors of the fourth stage were writing fairly late 
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in the compositional process, and they have so internalized the stories and material 
of all the books of the Torah that they likely were oblivious to the tensions in the 
narrative created here by their writing from the perspective of the Persian period. 


53,1k These are the laws. .. on Mount Siynai: I understand the final sentence of P53,1 
to be the conclusion to the book of Leviticus as it existed in the fourth compositional 
stage. It should be noted that the reference to Siynai in this concluding sentence is 
meant to encapsulate all the laws and precepts and rules from Exodus P33,2 through 
the end of Leviticus. Most of the rules in Leviticus are delivered in the Meeting Tent 
and not on Siynai, but the authors of the fourth compositional stage chose not to 
reference that in their concluding sentence. 


53,11 the rules: An equally appropriate translation is “teachings.” I have chosen to 
translate “rules” here in reflection of the use of the term amn (“torah”) elsewhere in 
Leviticus, where it is the term for the rules in the rule books that served as the main 
source material for the book. 


54a Speak to the Yisra’elites: This parashah and the following parashah are an appendix 


to the book of Leviticus that was added by the authors of the fifth compositional stage. 


The rules in these two parashot concern valuing gifts associated with non-standard 
or “unusual” vows; it was the responsibility of priests to determine whether or not 
a gift associated with a vow would be acceptable to Yahweh. Four of the rules in 
P54,1 address how to adjust the valuation of gifts in light of the practice of the ram’s 
horn year. The presence of the ram’s horn year, which I understand to be a concept 
invented late in the Persian period, and the “assessment” terminology (which I also 


understand to be late), lead me to believe that this rule book is a very late composition. 
That said, the rules seem to me to have a basis in reality and to reflect actual practices. 


I speculate that the rule book was developed in the cult at either Jerusalem or Mount 
Gerizim late in the Persian period, and that it was inserted into Leviticus to help 
justify a change in practices within the cult. The presence of rules addressing the 
problem of the ram’s horn year suggests that there might have been a (brief) attempt 
to institute the practice of the ram’s horn year after the concept was invented by the 
authors of the fourth compositional stage. 

In the narrative frame of P54 and P54,1, it is very odd that Mosheh relates the 
rules only to the Yisra’elites. Because the rules are addressed to priests, we expect 
to read “Speak to Aharon and his sons” or “Speak to Aharon and his sons, as well 
as the Yisra’elites.” The fact that the narrative frame doesn’t follow the logic of the 
narrative frames elsewhere in Leviticus may be due to this material being composed 
by the authors of the fifth stage, who were writing at the end of the compositional 
process and who may have been unaware of the original logic of the narrative frame 
employed by the authors of the second compositional stage. 


54b With respect to the amount that individuals owe to Yahweh: The rules in P54 
concern the value of the gift (or offering) associated with a vow. The vow is a binding 
obligation on the individual in which the individual promises Yahweh a gift in return 
for granting his or her petition. Because the gift is a payment to Yahweh for helping 
the petitioner, the value of the payment must be determined by Yahweh’s priest and 
not the petitioner (who might seek to minimize the value of the gift). 
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Notes to P54 


Notes to P54,1 


The Hebrew phrase for “assessment, amount owed” used in these parashot is 
> (“your estimation”). The phrase is idiomatic; the possessive pronoun in the 
phrase has no independent meaning and should not be translated. BDB, pp. 789f, 
unfortunately does not recognize the function of the possessive pronoun in this idiom. 


54c in the case in which someone makes an unusual vow: A vow implies an 
exchange of benefits of reciprocal value—for example, “if you give me success in 
this endeavor, I will offer up a ram to you.” For common types of vows, there must 
have been well-known rules regarding the nature of the offering one was obliged to 
pay to Yahweh. The rule book in P54 and P54,1 addresses the requirements for gifts 
that should be given for uncommon or unusual vows—the rules serve as principles 
that the priests can use to determine what the value of the gift associated with such 
vows should be given the particular circumstances. This ensures that the person 
making the vow doesn’t “cheat” Yahweh with a gift of low value, and it ensures that 
the officiating priest doesn’t require the person making the vow to offer up a gift of 
excessively high value. 


54,1a an animal that is customarily presented as a gift to Yahweh: That is, a bull, a 
ram, or a billy goat. 


54,1b One mustn’t substitute it...: That is, if the priest’s valuation of the animal is 
higher than the minimum required, the one who made the vow cannot substitute 
or exchange that animal with an animal of lower value (that is, substituting an 
“anacceptable animal for an acceptable one”). Likewise, if the priest’s valuation of 
the animal is lower than the minimum required, the one who made the vow cannot 
substitute or exchange that animal with one whose value is above the minimum 
required (that is, substituting an “acceptable animal for an unacceptable one”). In 
the case in which the animal’s value is unacceptable, it is unclear whether one can 
make up the difference with a second gift that together with the first gift equals the 
minimum value or whether the second gift must have a value on its own equal to or 
above the minimum required. 


54,1c both the animal and the one for which it was exchanged should be considered 
consecrated: That is, if the one making the vow tries to make an exchange of one 
animal for another, the priest will take both animals as the offering. 


54,1d one should stand the animal in front of the priest: Presumably, this would be 
done outside the shrine precincts so that the unclean animal didn’t defile the shrine. 
The fact that the rule doesn’t address the issue of managing the gift of an unclean 
animal is very odd; it seems likely to me that the offerer would be required to redeem 
the animal and pay a twenty percent penalty, as this would be consistent with the 
rule later in the parashah that addresses the gift of the first-born of an unclean animal. 


54,1e he must add twenty percent to the required assessment: That is, the person 
making the vow must pay a twenty percent penalty to redeem the animal. It is unclear 
if the twenty percent penalty is calculated from the minimum value required (e.g. fifty 
shegels for a male between the ages of twenty and sixty) or from the assessed value 
of the animal being redeemed, although I suspect it was the former. The purpose 
of this rule on redeeming an animal is to give those making the offering the option 
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of paying their gift in silver rather than giving up an animal that they might have 
continued use for. 

It is also worth noting that the twenty percent penalty reflects the difference 
between the cultic sheqel and the Babylonian sheqel. Offerings to Yaweh were 
denominated in cultic shegels, which weighed twenty gerah; Babylonian shegels, 
which were more widely in use, were exactly twenty percent heavier (that is, twenty- 
four gerah). So the rule on redemption effectively requires individuals to pay as 
though the gift owed were denominated in Babylonian shegels. 


54,1f personal possessions: Translation of m2. The word is typically translated as 
“house, family,” but it often means “personal possessions,” which is how it is used 
here. For this usage, see BDB, p. 110, def. 6 (“personal property”). See also note 34,6a 
in my translation of Exodus. 


54,1g the assessment should reflect the value of its annual crop: This rule seems to be 
original to the rule book and its meaning is straightforward. However, given that the 
authors of the parashah added several rules about the ram’s horn year, it seems likely 
that they intended their readers to understand all the rules in this parashah as relating 
to the ram’s horn year. Looking at the rule in that light, we should understand it to 
say that if one devotes a field, then Yahweh’s priests will enjoy the field’s production 
until the ram’s horn year, at which point the field would revert back to the one who 
devoted it. The assessment is thus the total value of the field’s production from the 
date it is devoted until the ram’s horn year. 

The practice raises the question of how the priest would be able to confirm the 
field’s production. The priest would need to take the person at his word, and the 
person would have an incentive to overstate production and/or to offer up his worst 
or most problematic field. Given these issues, one can imagine that both priests and 
those making vows would prefer for the field to be redeemed. See note 54,1j below. 


54,1h each homer of barley in the crop being valued at fifty sheqels of silver: A 
homer was both a dry and a liquid measure approximately equal to 220 liters (or ten 
eyphahs). This amount of barley is equivalent to a little more than six bushels, or 
nearly 140 kilograms by weight. 

The fifty sheqels per homer of barley production should be understood as a 
formula to calculate the value of a field in production if the field were to be sold. As 
modern-day finance teaches us, the value of a field is simply the value of all its future 
production discounted back to the present (the net present value calculation). While 
the explicit use of net present value as a valuation methodology dates back only to 
the nineteenth century, the concept is intuitive to anyone who makes a living from 
buying and selling, even if no explicit mathematics are employed—fields that reliably 
produce large crops are worth more than fields that produce small crops. 

It is an interesting exercise to calculate the discount rate implied by the valuation 
formula of fifty sheqels to the homer provided by the rule here in P54,1. References in 2 
Kings 7 indicate the market price of barley was 15 shegels per homer, while a reference 
in Hos 3.2 suggests a market price of ten shegels per homer. The price of 10 sheqels 
per homer implies a discount rate of 16.7 per cent [= 10/(50+10)], and the price of 15 
sheqels per homer implies a discount rate of 23.1 percent [= 15/(50+15)]. While these 
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discount rates seem somewhat high in modern-day terms, they are not unreasonable 
given that the financial risks associated with agriculture were significantly higher in 
the ancient world than they are today. (For the value of barley referenced in Hos 3.2, 
see W. Vogels, “Hosea’s Gift to Gomer (Hos 3,2),” Biblica 69 (1988), 412-421.) 


54,1i If he devotes one of his fields during the ram’s horn year: the required 
assessment still applies: The point of this rule is to prevent one from “gaming” the 
value of the gift. Because the gift is made in the rams’ horn year, the field will revert 
back to the one who has devoted the field, and the priests will enjoy none of its 
production. The rule states that in such a situation, the owner of the field is still on 
the hook for the gift value that he or she owes as a result of the vow. 

This is the first of four rules addressing how to conduct valuations in light of 
the practice of the ram’s horn year. I speculate that these rules were added to the 
rule book as part of the experiment attempting to implement the ram’s horn year. As 
discussed above in note 54a, I believe the rule book is not ancient but was a composed 
in the Persian period to provide guidance to priests on valuations of gifts associated 
with unusual vows. 


54,1j the assessment should be discounted accordingly: Recall from two rules 
previously that the valuation of a field is its annual barley crop in homers multiplied 
by fifty sheqels of silver—that calculation is a rule of thumb for estimating the value 
of a field based on its future production in perpetuity, the ancient equivalent of a 
modern-day net present value calculation. This rule adjusts that valuation to take 
into account the practice of the ram’s horn year: the priest starts with the original 
value calculation of the field’s production assuming no ram’s horn year, and then 
reduces that amount to reflect the value of the field’s production until the ram’s horn 
year. The phrasing of the rule is very odd. It would be more straightforward simply 
to state the valuation of the field is the value of its production until the ram’s horn 
year. It seems likely to me that the phrasing suggests the valuation of a field (that is, 
50 sheqels per homer) was a standard figure, and that when attempting to institute the 
ram’s horn year, it made sense to acknowledge the change in valuation by expressing 
the new valuation as a discount from the standard valuation used previously. 


54,1k If the person who devoted the field wishes to redeem it: This rule seems to be 
original to the rule book, and its meaning is straightforward: an individual might 
wish to redeem his field in order to retain its production. However, given that the 
authors of the parashah added several rules about the ram’s horn year, it seems likely 
that they intended their readers to understand all the rules in this parashah as relating 
to the ram’s horn year. Looking at the rule in that light, we should understand it to 
say that if the individual did not redeem his field, the field would be managed by the 
priests and its production would be theirs until the ram’s horn year, when it would 
revert to the person who devoted it. If this practice ever had a basis in reality, I would 
expect that it would be common for individuals to redeem the fields that they had 
devoted, even with the twenty percent penalty, to maintain control of the field and to 
ensure that it is properly managed. 
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54,11 denominated in the cultic sheqel, with twenty gerah being the weight of the 
sheqel: The use of the cultic sheqel, which is twenty percent lighter than the com- 
monly used Babylonian sheqel, may explain the twenty percent penalty associated 
with redeeming animals and fields: essentially, the donor is required to redeem his 
gift as though valued in the standard sheqel used as currency, and not valued in the 
special cultic sheqel. See note 54,1e above. 


54,1m However, with respect to a first-born of the animals. ..: The Leningrad Codex 
has a parashah setumah before this sentence. 


54,1n no one may devote it to Yahweh in payment of a vow: The point of this rule 
is that because the animal is already owed to Yahweh due to its being a first-born, 
one can’t also give it to Yahweh in payment of a vow. I have added the phrase “in 
payment of a vow” to make clear to the reader the context for the rule—recall that 
the beginning of P54 states that the following rules are for valuing gifts to Yahweh 
that are made as the result of a vow. 


54,10 If it is the first-born of an unclean animal...: The phrase “first-born” does 
not appear in the Hebrew; I have added it to clarify the context for the reader. This 
rule should be understood as providing an exception to the previous rule, which 
states that first-borns cannot be devoted in payment of a vow. The exception is that if 
the first-born is an unclean animal, one may pay what is owed for the fulfillment of 
the vow by ransoming the animal at its required assessment plus a twenty percent 


penalty. 


54,1p However, any ban devotion that a man makes to Yahweh...: The ban devotion 
(a97) is typically used for the spoils of war, and almost always was associated with 
a vow promising Yahweh some or all of the spoils if Yahweh grants the petitioner 
success in battle. However, as the rule here indicates, the ban devotion could include 
anything in one’s possession—even one’s ancestral property or people in one’s 
possession (slaves and even family members). The most noteworthy example of such 
a ban devotion is Judges 11, which is the story of Jephthah’s vow to Yahweh to offer 
as a ban devotion the first member of his household who comes out to greet him 
should Yahweh grant him victory over the Ammonites. 


54,1q Any ban devotion of a human who has been devoted over to Yahweh...: The 
ban devotion of humans, who are then executed to fulfill a vow to the petitioner’s god, 
typically applied to prisoners of war; however, it could also apply to others, as we 
see from Jephthah’s ban devotion of his daughter in Judges 11. It’s also worth noting 
that the concept of the ban devotion was sometimes extended to the slaughter of an 
entire population of a town—for a brief discussion, see note 1,4b in my translation of 
Deuteronomy. 


54,1r Any offering of a tenth-part of the land’s produce...: This rule’s connection 
to the payment of vows is not obvious; I believe the point of this rule to be that an 
individual cannot offer up part of the tenth-part of his crops in payment of a vow, 
because the tenth-part of one’s crops already belongs to Yahweh. The principle of 
this rule is identical to the rule above stating that one cannot offer up a first-born of 
one’s herds as payment for a vow (see note 54,1n above). The two rules following this 
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one provide clarification about offerings of the tenth-part of one’s crops or livestock, 
and they do not appear to be related to the payment of vows. Despite the lack of 
connection to vows, the two rules that follow do appear to be original to the rule 
book and do not read as additions. 


54,1s One mustn’t look to distinguish between acceptable and unacceptable an- 
imals, and one ought not make any exchanges: That is, one can’t “cherry-pick” 
which animals are part of the tenth-part of the herd or flock. It is interesting to note 
that in this rule book, the offering of the tenth-part applies to one’s annual livestock 
production (that is, the calves, lambs, and kids) as well as to one’s crops of fruit, nuts, 
vegetables, oil and grains. 


54,1t Total sentences in the book: As a means to help safeguard the integrity of 
the text, at the end of each book of Tanakh, the Masoretes included a short note 
(considered part of the masorah gedolah) that totalled up the number of sentences for 
that book. I have reproduced their note for Leviticus here. 
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The composition history of Leviticus 


When I began this project of translating the books of the Torah and 
the Former Prophets, I did not intend to spend a great deal of energy 
thinking about their composition history. Very quickly, however, I 
came to realize that to be successful in expressing the books’ ideas and 
thoughts in a natural modern-day English, I would need to connect on 
an emotional and personal level with their authors and, insofar as it is 
possible, understand the authors on their own terms. In translating 
this and other books, I have found that in order to make that emo- 
tional connection with the authors, I first had to form opinions about 
who they were, who their audience was, and especially what moti- 
vated them to write. What follows then is a summary of my views, 
developed over the course of this translation, about the circumstances 
behind the composition of Leviticus and about the motivations of its 
authors in writing what they did. 


+ 


As a preliminary to examining the composition history of Leviticus, 
it is important for the reader to keep in mind that the scholarly effort 
to reconstruct the composition history of the books of the Torah is 
an entirely speculative endeavor.' There are unfortunately very few 
true external controls that can serve as productive anchors for the 
analysis. Two important external controls we have are the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Septuagint, both of which suggest that the text of the 
Torah was largely fixed by the early third century BCE. One other 
valuable external control is the body of neo-Assyrian vassal treaties 
dating to the eighth and seventh centuries BCE and the evidence that 


1 This section largely reproduces material from my essay on the composition 
history of Numbers. Readers familiar with that may wish to skip forward to the 
next section. 
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both Israel and Judah were subject to these treaties. This control helps 
us fix the date of the earliest version of Deuteronomy to no earlier 
than the late eighth century BCE. A final external control that is quite 
valuable is the evolution of the Hebrew language that we can trace 
from ancient Hebrew inscriptions. Scholars use these inscriptions 
to distinguish between two periods of Hebrew found in Tanakh— 
“classical Biblical Hebrew” (which most closely resembles inscriptions 
that date from the mid-sixth century BCE and earlier) and “late Biblical 
Hebrew” (which most closely resembles inscriptions that date from 
the early fifth century BCE and later). This control is quite useful in 
helping identify and date different compositional layers in the Torah, 
although one must exercise caution here, for it is possible that some 
later authors developed proficiency in writing in an archaizing style, 
in which case some texts that appear to be “classical” may have been 
written during the centuries when late Biblical Hebrew was prevalent. 

Beyond these controls, however, the remaining external controls 
are more tenuous, and are open to dispute. For example, the rich 
archive of documents from Elephantine dating to the fifth century BCE 
provides us with a fascinating picture of a Yahwistic community that 
had its own temple to Yhw (i.e. Yahweh) and that maintained close ties 
with leaders in Yehud and in Samaria. This community’s practice of 
Yahwism and its observance of the sabbath do not neatly comport with 
the practices recorded in the books of the Torah as we have them today. 
The evidence from Elephantine thus raises important—but ultimately 
unanswerable—questions regarding whether that community knew a 
version of the books of the Torah, and if so, what the content of those 
books was. It is possible to take the evidence from Elephantine as 
indicating that the content of the Torah must have been fixed much 
later than is commonly assumed—in the mid- to late fourth century 
BCE as opposed to the fifth or early fourth century. 

The history of the Samarians’ and the existence of the Samaritan 
Torah can also be understood as a sort of external control for un- 


2 Scholars commonly apply the term “Samaritan” to things associated with the 
province of Samaria, regardless of date. However, I follow B. Hensel, R. Pummer 
and others who limit use of the term “Samaritan” to the period from the second 
century BCE and later, and who use “Samarian” to refer to people and practices 
associated with the province of Samaria prior to the second century BCE. 
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derstanding the composition history of the Torah. In recent years, a 
number of scholars have argued that for the entirety of the Persian 
period, Samarian Yahwism should be viewed as a co-equal to the 
Yahwism of Yehud, with the priests in the cultic centers of Mount Ger- 
izim and Jerusalem maintaining collegial relations and cooperating 
with each other in the production and maintenance of their sacred 
texts. Like the evidence from Elephantine, the application of Samarian 
history as a control is open to dispute, but if accepted, it can be useful 
in helping place a composition as either inside or outside the period 
of cooperation between Samaria and Yehud. 

In addition to these external controls, there is one important inter- 
nal control that can help anchor our analysis of the Torah’s compo- 
sition history: references found in other Biblical books to characters 
and events in the books of the Torah. To give just one example, the 
book of Hosea makes several references to the story of Jacob. A close 
reading of these references suggests that the Jacob traditions known to 
the authors of Hosea were quite different than the Jacob story found 
in Genesis.° If one accepts that the references in Hosea are an accurate 
reflection of the state of the Jacob traditions in the eighth century, then 
this control would suggest that the Jacob material in Genesis can date 
to no earlier than the seventh century BCE. 

The most one can do with these external and internal controls is to 
construct a very partial framework for the composition history of the 
Torah. From there, the scholar’s task is to fill in the details around this 
framework in a way that is logically consistent and that provides a 
credible “setting in life” which explains the rationale for why a certain 
block of material was composed at a certain time. The problem is that 
the framework provided by the controls is so incomplete that it allows 
for an infinite number of equally valid solutions. One’s own views 
on certain core issues—such as the nature of the contribution of the 
Samarians, or the extent to which the different “sources” were written 
independently of one another—will determine the overall outline of 
the proposed composition history, and it is not possible conclusively 


3 Fora discussion of the relationship between the Jacob traditions cited by Hosea 
and those known to us from Genesis, see my article, “The Jacob Traditions in 
Hosea and their Relation to Genesis,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft 103 (1991), pp. 18-43. 
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to prove or disprove such views. 

With these caveats in mind, I present in detail below my views on 
the composition history of Leviticus. As stated above, these views are 
highly conjectural—they are only one way of looking at the history 
of Leviticus, and they are very much influenced by my own starting 
assumptions about the histories of ancient Israel and Judah. Schol- 
ars with a different set of starting assumptions will come to a very 
different view of the book’s history. 


Bry 


My approach to the composition history of Leviticus has primarily 
been shaped by its most obvious features: the scores of cult rules that 
comprise the core of the book, the important role that the Meeting Tent 
plays in these rules, and the absence of any real attempt by the book’s 
authors to integrate their material into the broader exodus-wilderness 
narrative. As discussed in my introductory note, I identify five distinct 
stages in the book’s composition. 

I understand the first stage to be a sort of “pre-compositional” 
phase, when the cult rule books that form the basis of Leviticus were 
first written down and used at one or more cult sites in the northern 
kingdom of Israel. This stage spanned a very long period of time, 
perhaps beginning as early as the close of the second millennium BCE 
and extending down to the dawn of the Persian period in the sixth 
century. Given the rule books’ association with the Meeting Tent, and 
the Meeting Tent’s association with Shiloh in biblical tradition, it is 
conceivable that the earliest of these rule books may have originated 
there.* Regardless of whether the rule books originated in Shiloh or 
elsewhere, the evidence of Hosea clearly indicates, in my opinion, that 
numerous cult rule books were in existence in the northern kingdom 
in the eighth century BCE, and that these were viewed as authoritative 
by some factions within Yahweh’s cult and rejected outright by other 
factions. Ultimately, however, the rule books must have remained in 


4 Archaeological evidence suggests that Shiloh was abandoned in the second half 
of the eleventh century BCE. See I. Finkelstein and E. Piasetzky, “The Iron I-ITA 
in the Highlands and Beyond: “C Anchors, Pottery Phases, and Shoshenq I 
Campaign,” Levant vol. 38 (2006), 45-61. 
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use at some cult locations in the north, eventually making their way to 
the priests in Yahweh’s cult in Mount Gerizim, which we know from 
archaeological evidence was in operation early in the Persian period. 

As I argue in my comments on Exodus and Numbers, I understand 
the composition of the books of the Torah during the Persian period 
as a joint effort between Yahweh’s priesthood in Jerusalem and the 
priesthood at Mount Gerizim.° In my work on Numbers, I identified 
four broad strands of work on the books of the Torah during the 
Persian period. The first strand of collaborative work, which I place 
in the late sixth century BCE, was the composition of new material to 
integrate the Samarian book of Genesis with a truncated version of the 
collection of Judean books that scholars refer to as the Deuteronomistic 
History. The new material written and added in this stage consisted 
primarily of the Joseph narrative, the birth narrative of Moses, and the 
story of Balaam and Balak. In addition, it seems likely that the Judean 
books of Judges-Kings were removed from the collection at this time— 
either because they were not conducive to collaborative work (Judges) 
or because they were highly objectionable to the priesthood in Mount 
Gerizim (Samuel and Kings). This resulted in a proto-Torah consisting 
of early versions of Genesis, Exodus-Numbers (which at the time I 
believe was a single book), Deuteronomy and Joshua. This would 
have been the earliest version of the Torah shared by the priesthoods 
in Jerusalem and Mount Gerizim. 

In my translation of Numbers, I proposed two major strands of 
work on the books of Torah extending across nearly the entire fifth 
century BCE—one that consisted primarily of contributions of Yah- 
weh’s priesthood in Mount Gerizim, and one that consisted primarily 
of contributions by the priesthood in Jerusalem.° This body of work 


5 See pp. 171ff of my translation of Numbers, where I outline my views on 
this topic. I understand the impetus of this joint effort to be the desire of the 
Jerusalem priesthood to reestablish its temple library. 

6 The Samarian strand corresponds to what I called the third compositional stage 
in my translation of Numbers, and the Jerusalem strand corresponds to what I 
called the fourth compositional stage. I should stress that while the Samarians 
were dominant in one strand and the Jerusalemites in the other, each group 
almost certainly made significant contributions to the other group’s strand, and 
work in each strand would have been approved by priestly leaders in both 
locations. 
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in the fifth century provides the context for what I understand to be 
the second compositional stage of Leviticus. In this stage, I believe 
that priests in Mount Gerizim collected the old cult rule books in their 
possession and first stitched them together into a single document. I 
understand this “proto-Leviticus” to have been an independent docu- 
ment that was not yet integrated into the Torah. Given the ongoing 
collaborative work, it certainly must have been shared with the priests 
in Jerusalem, who would have included it in their growing temple li- 
brary. While this proto-Leviticus was not yet integrated into the Torah, 
it must have had a deep influence on the priesthood in Jerusalem. 
It likely was at this time that the joint decision was made to revise 
Exodus-Numbers by creating an origin story for Yahweh’s cult. It 
was this origin story that first brought together the Samarian concept 
of the Meeting Tent with the Yehudean concept of the treaty chest. 
This, I believe, is the scenario that best explains the composition of the 
material in Exodus about the construction of the Meeting Tent/shrine, 
the treaty chest, the altars, and the equipment used in the cult. 

I believe that late in the fifth century BCE or early in the fourth 
century, the priesthoods in Samaria and Yehud made the decision to 
integrate Leviticus into the books of the Torah. This is the background 
of what I call the third compositional stage of Leviticus.’ At this time, 
the Aaronides had come to power in the priesthoods in both Mount 
Gerizim and Jerusalem, and they were the authors of the material in 
this compositional stage. In this stage, the authors tied Leviticus to the 
broader Exodus-Numbers narrative—somewhat clumsily—through 
the insertion of the story of the consecration of Aaron and his sons. 
The work in this stage also included the addition of rules for the day 
of atonement, a number of significant supplements to the old rule 
books, and numerous (mostly minor) edits. 

I understand the fourth compositional stage of Leviticus to be pri- 
marily the contribution of priests in Samaria, and I date this material 
to the first half of the fourth century BCE. The material in this stage is 
unique—apart from a small amount of material in Numbers (which I 


7 This stage corresponds to what I called the fifth compositional stage of Numbers, 
and to what I treated as the late fourth compositional stage of Exodus. The 
same group of individuals from Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem would have been 
responsible for the work done at this time on Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus. 
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discuss in the appendix), there is nothing similar to it anywhere else 
in the books of the Torah, and it does not correspond to any com- 
positional stage of any other book. The priests writing in this stage 
have used the concept of cultic purity found in the ancient rule books 
to develop a new theology of the land. In their theology, Yahweh 
inhabits the land, and so the land is merely an extension of his shrine 
precincts—that is to say, the shrine precincts extend to the borders of 
the land. In order not to defile his shrine, therefore, all people living in 
the land must at all times maintain the purity required of individuals 
when in Yahweh’s presence. Thus the concept of cultic purity becomes 
the organizing principle of society. 

I see the final compositional stage of Leviticus as a product of the 
second half of the fourth century BCE. By this time, the books of the 
Torah would have had a shape that we recognize today—Leviticus 
now occupied its place between Exodus and Numbers, and Joshua 
had been removed from the Torah and attached to the books of the 
Former Prophets. More importantly, after more than two centuries 
of continual work and rework by the priestly leaders in Jerusalem 
and Gerizim, the books of the Torah had come to be viewed as the 
authoritative texts for Yahwism, serving as a sort of “constitution” for 
the religion practiced by Yahweh’s devotees in Yehud, Samaria and 
the diaspora. The edits and changes made to Leviticus and the other 
books of the Torah in this final stage thus reflect the authors’ under- 
standing of these texts as the authoritative records of their religion’s 
history and practices. The main motivation of the authors of this 
stage was to enhance the authority of Leviticus and the other books 
of the Torah by incorporating additional stories, traditions, and—in 
the case of Leviticus—cult rules and practices that they believed to be 
ancient or authoritative. In addition, the authors of this stage added 
numerous clarifying glosses and parenthetical comments to explain 
difficult phrases and obscure references and to exhort those reading 
and studying the text to adhere to Yahweh’s laws and precepts. 


8 One aspect of these priests’ theology of the land is the belief that Yahweh cleared 
the land of its previous inhabitants, resulting in a peaceful occupation by the 
Israelites. The authors of Leviticus’ fourth stage thus rejected the idea of the 
conquest of the land, and for that reason, I believe they were the ones responsible 
for the removal of the book of Joshua from the Torah. 
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As stated above, I view the ancient rule books from Yahweh’s cult in 
the northern kingdom as comprising the first “compositional” stage 
of Leviticus. These rule books were intended to help both priests and 
offerers conduct themselves properly in all their actions within the 
cult. These early rule books were especially concerned with the rules 
for presenting offerings to Yahweh and with rules for determining 
uncleanliness and cleanliness (as only individuals and objects that 
were clean were permitted to enter the shrine precincts). The rule 
books likely grew in an organic fashion over a period of centuries, 
with rules being added or removed or revised as practices within the 
cult evolved. While it is impossible to know where the rule books were 
used, and how long they were in use, there are hints in the biblical 
texts that suggest at least some of the rule books may have originated 
in the cult at Shiloh around the end of the second millennium BCE. 
In addition, evidence from Hosea seems to suggest that the cult rule 
books were in use at one or more cult sites in the northern kingdom 
in the eighth century BCE, and also that there was controversy over 
the rule books, with the most important cult sites—Bethel and Gilgal— 
rejecting their authority. Finally, I propose that at some point prior to 
the beginning of the fifth century BCE, the rule books came into the 
possession of priests in Yahweh’s cult on Mount Gerizim, who would 
almost certainly have used the rule books in organizing and managing 
the practice of the cult there. 

In addition to the cult rule books, which were collected by the 
authors of the second compositional stage, the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage incorporated parts of old case law summaries. 
Because these are pre-existing sources, I have included them in Leviti- 
cus’ first stage, but it should be stressed that these case summaries 
are very different form the cult rule books and the case summaries 
played no role in the original composition of Leviticus. Such case law 
summaries were consulted by priests when required to make rulings 
on legal disputes that were brought before them. Examples of other 
case law summaries appear in Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
so perhaps it is not surprising that we also find examples in Leviticus. 

Most of the cult rule books, in my opinion, were incorporated into 
Leviticus with few or no changes. I count eleven ancient rule books 
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that are preserved in whole or in part in Leviticus and two examples 
of ancient case law summaries. The material that I understand as 
belonging to these ancient cult rule books and case law summaries is 
as follows: 

—P1-P5. This first rule book is intended to assist offerers in their 
role in the presentation of their offerings to Yahweh. It provides rules 
for each of the types of offerings in which they have a role. The rules 
for whole offerings are given in P1- P2, the rules for grain offerings in 
P2,1- P2,5, and the rules for welfare offerings in P3 - P5. 

—P6-P11,1. The second rule book appearing in Leviticus provides 
rules regarding offerings that are made to propitiate inadvertant vio- 
lations of Yahweh’s commandments. The rule book treats errors by 
priests (P6), by the community (P7), by the community’s leader (P8), 
and by individuals (P9-P11,1). It should be noted here that P11 and 
P11,1 are different in tone than P6- P10 and likely represent an example 
of an ancient addition to the original rule book, made before the initial 
composition of Leviticus. 

—P14-P14,1 and P16-P18. The third ancient rule book in Leviti- 
cus is a counterpart to both the first rule book in P1- P5 (which treats 
whole offerings, grain offerings, and welfare offerings and which is 
addressed to offerers) and the second rule book in P6- P11,1 (which 
treats error [or guilt] offerings for unintentional errors). This third rule 
book is addressed to officiating priests, and lays out rules for clothing 
requirements, disposal of fat, and management of fire on the altar 
when presenting offerings to Yahweh. The rules for priests conducting 
whole offerings are given in P14 (compare with the offerer’s rules for 
whole offerings in P1 - P2); the rules for priests conducting grain offer- 
ings are in P14,1 (compare with the offerer’s rules for grain offerings 
in P2,1- P2,5); the rules for priests conducting error offerings are in P16 
and the rules for conducting guilt offerings are in P17 (compare with 
the offerer’s rules for error and guilt offerings in P6- P11,1); and the 
rules for priests conducting welfare offerings are in P18 (compare with 
the offerer’s rules for welfare offerings in P3- P5). 

—P24 - P24,2. The fourth ancient rule book provides rules regarding 
which animals are clean and may be eaten and which animals are 
unclean and may not be eaten. This rule book originally would have 
been addressed to priests and to all devotees of Yahweh who expect 
to go to Yahweh’s shrine for some purpose, such as making a vow or 
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presenting an offering. Individuals could only enter the shrine area if 
they were ritually clean, so it was important to consume only clean 
animals in the days prior to appearing in the shrine. The understand- 
ing of these rules and their application evolved considerably after 
their incorporation into Leviticus, but in their early use, they were 
concerned only with ensuring individuals were clean at the time they 
visited Yahweh’s shrine for some purpose. This is the only ancient 
rule book in Leviticus that Deuteronomy shows any awareness of. 

—p25. This parashah represents the fifth ancient rule book in Leviti- 
cus. This short rule book provides rules for women who give birth; it 
addresses cleanliness and uncleanliness for such women, and it speci- 
fies the offerings required so that the priest may make propitiation on 
a new mother’s behalf and make her clean in Yahweh’s eyes. 

—P26 - 29,3. This material represents the sixth ancient rule book in 
Leviticus; it is also the longest rule book, covering eight parashot. The 
rule book addresses questions regarding when an individual with a 
skin disease is clean (and so permitted to enter the shrine precincts) or 
unclean (and so not permitted to enter the shrine precincts). The rule 
book would have been used by priests as a reference when determin- 
ing whether someone was clean or unclean, and it covers a wide range 
of situations. Like the other ancient rule books in Leviticus, this rule 
book shows evidence of supplementation over time, with new rules 
and topics being added as the need arose. Thus the rule book includes 
sections on baldness (P29,2) and on discolorations on garments (P29,3), 
even though these topics are not true examples of skin disease. 

—First half of P30. The first part of this parashah represents what 
I believe is the seventh ancient cult rule book preserved in Leviticus. 
This short rule book provides rules for the purification rites for in- 
dividuals who have recovered from skin diseases. As such, the rule 
book is closely related to the sixth rule book in P26 - P29,3. 

—pP31. The rule book preserved in this parashah, which represents 
the eighth rule book in Leviticus, addresses how to treat infected 
surfaces of buildings. 

—P32- P33,1. The ninth ancient rule book in Leviticus provides rules 
for determining cleanliness and uncleanliness resulting from bodily 
discharges, either due to a disease (P32 and P33,1) or due to natural 
bodily functions (P32,1 - P33). 
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—Fragments of an old rule book in P38. As many as four rules from 
an ancient rule book may have been incorporated into this parashah by 
its authors, who were active in the final compositional stage. 

—p40. This parashah represents what I understand to be the tenth 
ancient rule book in Leviticus. This rule book is addressed to priests 
and presents rules regarding mourning for the dead. 

—Second half of P41. This material reads as an ancient rule book 
addressing questions of who may partake of the priest’s food allotted 
from offerings within the cult. This is the eleventh example of an 
ancient rule book that has been incorporated into Leviticus. 

—Case law decisions in P50. The core of P50 represents excerpts 
from an old case law summary providing rulings regarding the pun- 
ishment for cursing one’s god, for injuring or killing a fellow human, 
and for killing an animal belonging to someone else. This case law 
summary is closely related to ancient case law summaries preserved 
in Exodus and Numbers, as discussed above in the notes to P50. 

—Various case law decisions in preserved in P51,2, P51,3, and P51,6. 
The case law decisions in these three parashot appear to be from an an- 
cient case law book regarding the rights of redemption. This consisted 
of the first case law decision in P51,2, the first three case law decisions 
in P51,3, and the first case law decision in P51,6. The remainder of the 
case law decisions in these parashot are compositions by the authors of 
the fourth compositional stage. 


+ 


The history of the cult rule books—where they were in use and how 
they evolved over time—is lost to us, but the book of Hosea gives us a 
small glimpse of disputes over their authority at the major Yahwistic 
cult sites in the northern kingdom of Israel. Although we cannot know 
for certain, it seems likely that in this early period the rule books were 
in use at multiple cult sites, that not all cult sites possessed the same 
rule books, and that changes to rule books made at one site might not 
have been made to rule books at other sites. 

I believe it was not until the fifth century BCE that a systematic 
effort was made to collect the various rule books believed to be au- 
thoritative and combine them into a single document. I attribute 
this project to the priesthood at Mount Gerizim, which in this period 
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had emerged as the leading Yahwistic cult center in the province of 
Samaria and which (I believe) had begun collaborating with the priest- 
hood in Jerusalem on issues important to the cult, most especially the 
documents in their respective cult libraries. Thus I understand the 
second compositional stage of Leviticus as the project undertaken by 
priests in Mount Gerizim to organize the old cult rule books in their 
possession and stitch them together into a single document. I believe 
that their work here was primarily devoted to collecting and organiz- 
ing, and there are no indications that they made material changes or 
edits to the rule books. Their four main contributions were adding 
a narrative introduction at the beginning of each rule book, adding 
summary statements at the end of the rule books, composing short 
new rule books that filled what they must have perceived to be gaps 
in their collection of old rule books, and adding a festival calendar to 
conclude their work. The narrative introductions served as separators, 
to mark where a new rule book began. But their other purpose was to 
enhance each rule book’s authority by stating that the rules contained 
therein were ordained by Yahweh, who had given them to Moses and 
asked Moses to pass them on to his priests and his people. 

The material that I understand as belonging to the second compo- 
sitional stage is as follows: 

—Narrative introductions to the first rule book (the first sentence 
of P1), second rule book (the first sentence of P6), third rule book (the 
first sentence of P14), fourth rule book (the first sentence of P24), fifth 
rule book (the first sentence of P25), sixth rule book (the first sentence 
of P26), seventh rule book (the first sentence of P30), eighth rule book 
(the first sentence of P31), ninth rule book (the first sentence of P32), and 
tenth rule book (the first sentence of P40). There appear to have been 
ten ancient rule books’ in the earliest version of Leviticus compiled by 
the authors of the second compositional stage. It is likely that the very 
earliest version of Leviticus—the “proto-Leviticus”—contained only 
these ten rule books with brief narrative introductions and conclusions 
and nothing else. I believe the narrative introductions added by the 
authors of the second stage were the simple statements that begin each 


9  Iidentify one other rule book in Leviticus as ancient, but I believe this rule book 
was added by the authors of the fourth compositional stage. 
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rule book, “Yahweh spoke to Moses as follows: ‘Speak to [individual 
or group name] as follows.’ ” 

—P11,2- P13. These three short parashot have a form resembling the 
ancient rule books. They do not appear to be ancient, however, and 
show signs indicating a late composition date. I believe these three 
parashot were intended to serve as supplements to the second rule book 
in P6-P11,1, which addressed unintentional errors. The supplements 
address special circumstances not considered in the ancient rule book. 
Thus P11,2 treats inadvertant errors that involve things consecrated to 
Yahweh, P12 concerns unintentional errors that violate one of Yahweh’s 
commandments, and P13 addresses the problem of intentional errors. 
The authors wrote a narrative introduction to each of these parashot to 
indicate they were not part of the original rule book in P6- P11,1, and 
also to give them authority stemming from Moses. However, perhaps 
because they were viewed as supplements to the second rule book, 
the narrative introductions do not repeat the command given in P6 
to pass the rules on to the Israelites. These supplemental rule books 
were likely written relatively late in the second compositional stage, 
sometime in the mid-fifth century BCE. 

—Summary statement in P20. The authors of the second composi- 
tional stage appear to have added the statement in P20 that summa- 
rizes and concludes the first three rule books. Originally this sentence 
would have appeared at the end of P18, but the authors of the third 
compositional stage have inserted the material in P19 and P20 in front of 
it. The summary statement has been edited by the authors of the third 
stage. Originally it must have read, “These are the rules for whole 
offerings, for grain offerings, for error offerings and guilt offerings, 
and for welfare offerings.” 

—Summary statement in P24,2. The authors of the second composi- 
tional stage appear to have added the statement in P24,2 that summa- 
rizes and concludes the fourth rule book. 

—Summary statement in P25. The authors of the second composi- 
tional stage appear to have added the statement in P25 that summarizes 
and concludes the fifth rule book. 

—Summary statement in P29,3. The authors of the second composi- 
tional stage appear to have added the statement in P29,3 that summa- 
rizes and concludes the (ancient) supplement to the sixth rule book. 
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—Summary statement in P31. The authors of the second composi- 
tional stage appear to have added the statement in P31 that summarizes 
the sixth and eighth rule books. The summary does not mention the 
seventh rule book. However, in its original form the seventh rule book 
was very short and was closely related to the sixth rule book, so it 
is possible that the authors of the second stage viewed the summary 
statement in P31 as covering all three rule books. 

—Summary statement in P33,1. The authors of the second composi- 
tional stage appear to have added the statement in P33,1 that summa- 
rizes and concludes the ninth rule book. 

—Summary statement to the tenth rule book (P40) that was re- 
moved by authors of the fourth compositional stage. The tenth rule 
book lacks a summary statement. With the possible exception of the 
seventh rule book, this is the only rule book that was part of the sec- 
ond compositional stage and that is not summarized by a concluding 
statement. The tenth rule book was extensively supplemented by the 
authors of the fourth stage, and I speculate that they removed the 
original summary statement to the rule book (see note 40,2b above). 

—Introduction to P43, all of P44, all of P46 - P46,1, and the first part 
of and conclusion to P47. These parashot list the special religious occa- 
sions in Yahweh’s cult calendar. For the authors of the second stage, 
the special religious occasions consisted of passover and the Festival 
of Unleavened Bread (P44), a memorial celebration (P46), the day of 
atonement (P46,1), and the Festival of Huts (P47). This must have been 
the festival calendar for the cult at Mount Gerizim, because it differs 
from the Jerusalem cult calendar given in Deut P16 - P17 and Numbers 
P80 - P83,9. (The calendar in Leviticus omits the Festival of Weeks, for 
example.) I believe the parashot in Leviticus treating the cult calendar 
were composed by the authors of the second compositional stage, and 
they may not have been part of the earliest version of the book. Rather 
I think it more likely that they were composed and added to the (still 
independent) book of Leviticus sometime in the mid-fifth century 
BCE—perhaps at the same time or shortly after the supplemental rule 
books in P11,2- P13 were added. 


Ey 
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I understand the third compositional stage of Leviticus as the product 
of Aaronide priests in both Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem. There is 
evidence—although somewhat tenuous—that a priestly family claim- 
ing Aaronide descent came to power within Yahweh’s cult in both 
locations relatively early the Persian period.’ It is natural to assume 
that, once in power, they would seek to strengthen their hold on 
the priesthood by making additions and revisions to the authorita- 
tive religious texts in order to demonstrate that their position was 
ordained by Yahweh. In my translation of Numbers, I argued that 
the Aaronide priests were responsible for that book’s fifth composi- 
tional stage, which I dated to the period from the late fifth century 
BCE to the early fourth century BCE, as well as the material in Exodus 
dating to the latter half of that book’s fourth compositional stage.'! 
I believe that these same authors composed the material comprising 
the third compositional stage of Leviticus. The focus of this work was 
the insertion of newly created rules that addressed priestly issues and 
that supported the changes they had implemented within the cult. In 
addition, at this time they added nearly all the material in Leviticus 
relating to Aaron and his sons. Finally, it was the Aaronide authors 
who chose to integrate Leviticus into the broader exodus-wilderness 
narrative, so that it no longer functioned as an independent book but 
was part of the collection of the books of the Torah. 

It is impossible to know which material in this stage was con- 
tributed by the Aaronides in Mount Gerizim and which by those in 
Jerusalem. However, it is tempting to suppose that the priests in 
Mount Gerizim were responsible for most of this stage’s edits to the 


10 On the basis of Neh 13.28, many scholars believe that as early as the first half 
of the fifth century BCE, the chief priests at both Jerusalem and Mount Gerizim 
were from the same family. The passage from Nehemiah states that Yoyada 
Elyashivson, who was the chief priest in Jerusalem, had a son who married the 
daughter of Sanballat, the governor of the province of Samaria. I, like many 
scholars, presume that Sanballat’s son-in-law served as chief priest at Mount 
Gerizim. A second piece of evidence is found in Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews. 
In book 11, section 321, Josephus tells a story (with a slightly different cast of 
characters) relating the establishment of a temple [sic] at Mount Gerizim and the 
installation as chief priest a certain Manasseh, who was the brother of the chief 
priest in Jerusalem. 

11 See the discussion on pp. 189f in my translation of Numbers for these views. 
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old cult rule books and that the priests in Jerusalem were the authors 
of the material that placed Leviticus within the exodus-wilderness 
narrative, including the account of Aaron’s installation as priest to 
Yahweh. 

The material that I attribute to the third compositional stage is as 
follows: 

—Edits to the first rule book in P1-P5. The ancient rule books 
in Leviticus appear to have subjected to minimal changes by later 
authors, and the edits and revisions that we can identify are typically 
quite minor. I believe the Aaronide authors made a number of minor 
edits to the first rule book, inserting references to Aaron and his sons 
in P1, P1,1, P2,1, P24, and P3-P5. All these edits simply clarified that 
the priests conducting the offerings described were Aaronides!*—no 
other changes appear to have been made to this rule book. 

—Edit to P14,1. I believe the Aaronide authors edited this parashah, 
which is part of the third rule book, by adding references to Aaron 
and his sons in three places. 

—P15. The Aaronides inserted into the third rule book a new 
parashah (P15), which gives rules for offerings associated with the 
installation of priests. In addition, they tied this parashah into the 
Exodus-Numbers narrative by stating these these were the rules for 
the offerings that Aaron and his sons should present as part of their 
installation ceremony. 

—Edits to P16 and P17. The Aaronide authors made minor edits 
to these parashot, which are part of the third rule book. They added 
an introduction to P16 and a statement at the end of P17 that grain 
offerings belong to all Aaronide priests. 

—Core material in P20 plus edits to the summary statement. This 
parashah, which is written in imitation of the ancient rule books, is a 
Persian period composition justifying the increase in the portions of 
food that the Aaronides took from welfare offerings (previously priests 
likely received a portion of these offerings that was at the discretion 
of the offerer). This parashah is closely related to Num P65, which was 


12 The Aaronides likely made the edits to the ancient rule books specifying that 
the priests were Aaronides as a way to bolster their authority in the aftermath of 
the power struggle in which they displaced the Qorahites and all other Lewite 
clans from conducting offerings within the cult. 
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also authored by the Aaronides. The Aaronide authors intended P20 
to be viewed as a supplement to the third rule book. At the end of the 
parashah, they have edited the original summary statement to the first 
three rule books (which previously was in P18) by adding the reference 
to installation offerings and by associating the rules in the first three 
rule books with the revelation on Mount Sinai. 

—P21- P21,1 and P23. These parashot are the account of the installa- 
tion ceremony of Aaron and his sons, the account of the death Aaron’s 
sons, Nadav and Avihu, and the account of the consumption by Aaron 
and his sons of the rams and bread offered at the installation ceremony. 
It is these parashot that serve as the primary link between Leviticus and 
the exodus-wilderness narrative. This material is closely related to 
Exodus P46,5 - P46,6, in which Moses receives commands from Yahweh 
regarding how to conduct the installation ceremony of Aaron and 
his sons. I believe that the same individuals were the authors of the 
material here in Leviticus and the related parashot in Exodus. 

—Edits to the introductions of P24 and P26. The authors of the 
third compositional stage have added the reference to Aaron at the 
beginning of the fourth rule book in P24, and they have added the 
references to Aaron and his sons at the beginning of the fifth rule book 
in P26. 

—End of P25. At the end of this parashah, the authors have added 
a comment clarifying how to address a situation in which the offerer 
doesn’t have the means to procure the animals required for the offering. 
For more on this, see note 25g above. 

—Second half of P30 and all of P30,1. The Aaronide authors have 
made extensive additions to the ancient cult rule book in P30, which 
provides rules for the cleansing rite for a person who has recovered 
from a skin disease. They added all the material in the second half 
of the parashah requiring the individual to make an offering of three 
lambs at the Meeting Tent. They also added P30,1, which provides 
alternative requirements for individuals who could not afford to make 
an offering of three lambs. 

—Edits to the introduction of P31. The eighth rule book, which is 
found in P31, provides rules for evaluating discolorations and mold 
spots in houses for uncleanliness. The Aaronide authors appear to 
have added the reference to Aaron in the introduction. In addition, 
given that they do appear sensitive to the broader narrative context in 
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other edits they made to Leviticus, they likely added the reference at 
the beginning of the rule book to taking possession of Canaan. The 
purpose of this edit would have been to acknowledge that such rules 
would not have applied to the Israelites on the wilderness wanderings. 

—Edit to the introduction of P32. The authors of the third compo- 
sitional stage have added the reference to Aaron at the beginning of 
the ninth rule book (P32), which provides rules for determining the 
cleanliness and uncleanliness of individuals who have some sort of 
flow issuing from their bodies. 

—pP34. The Aaronide authors composed and inserted this lengthy 
parashah, which describes the rite for the day of atonement. 

—Edit to the introduction of P40. The authors of the third com- 
positional stage likely added the reference to the Aaronides at the 
beginning of the tenth ancient rule book (P40), which is addressed to 
priests and concerns rules for mourning the dead. 

—p42. This parashah preserves a rule book addressing questions 
about what qualifies an animal as “blemished.” These rules can be 
thought of as a sort of supplement to those in the old rule book in P1 - 
P5. I do not believe P42 represents an old rule book—the application 
of the rules to foreigners at the end of the parashah is an indication 
of a late date, in my opinion. As with the rule book in P35, there is 
nothing in the rule book here that clearly connects it with either the 
third or fourth compositional stage. I have a slight preference for 
understanding it as an addition from the third compositional stage, 
as the distinctive language characteristic of the fourth stage is not 
present. 


ry 


I believe that most of the material in the fourth compositional stage 
was composed by priests in Yahweh’s cult at Mount Gerizim. This 
material is noteworthy for its unique theology of the land, which 
applies the concepts of cleanliness and uncleanliness in the old cult 
rule books to all life within society. In the cult rule books, Yahweh 
inhabits or is somehow present in his shrine, and because of this 
everyone and everything that enters the shrine precincts must be in 
a state of cultic purity, so as not to pollute the shrine. The authors of 
the fourth stage have reimagined the shrine precincts to extend to the 
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borders of the land that Yahweh gave his people. In effect, anyone 
or anything that is in the land is also in Yahweh’s presence. Thus, 
the requirement for maintaining a state of cultic purity extends to all 
people living in the land, including foreigners, and for the authors of 
this stage the concept of cultic purity becomes the organizing principle 
of society. 

I place the material in the fourth compositional stage after the 
Aaronide contributions in the third stage, as I view P42,1 (which I 
assign to the fourth compositional stage) as supplementing P42, which 
is an Aaronide parashah. Thus I understand the material from the 
fourth compositional stage as being composed in the first half of the 
fourth century BCE. 

The authors of the fourth stage were greatly influenced by Deuteron- 
omy. This is most apparent in their rules for life in society, which bor- 
row liberally from Deuteronomy and which repeat the concern for the 
poor and disadvantaged that is characteristic of Deuteronomy. Equally 
noteworthy, the authors of the fourth stage have reconceived the old 
cult rule books as part of Yahweh’s first treaty with the Israelites, made 
at Sinai. In this way, the authors more effectively integrate the cult rule 
books into the exodus-wilderness narrative and give them additional 
authority by making them part of Yahweh’s formal treaty with his 
people. The manner in which the cult rule books were reconceived as 
part of Yahweh’s treaty with his people also shows the influence of 
Deuteronomy, for the way that the authors of the fourth stage make the 
cult rule books part of the treaty at Sinai is by concluding their work 
with a series of blessings and curses. These blessings and curses are 
influenced by the blessings and curses in Deuteronomy that conclude 
Yahweh’s second treaty with his people in the plains of Moab. 

The material that I assign to the fourth compositional stage is as 
follows: 

—Final two rules of P18. The final two rules of this parashah spec- 
ify that the punishment for unclean people who partake of welfare 
offerings is exile from the land. I believe these rules were added by 
the authors of the fourth stage. For these authors, exile was a favored 
means of punishment for those who engaged in actions that defiled 
the land. That is to say, the consequences of polluting Yahweh’s shrine 
precincts (i.e. the land) is banishment from the shrine precincts. 
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—P19. This parashah presents the ban on consumption of the blood 
and fat parts from animals, regardless of whether the animals are 
offered to Yahweh. The key indications that this parashah belongs 
to the fourth compositional stage are the proscriptive format (“don’t 
do”), the use of the second person (“you”) rather than the indefinite 
third person (“one” or “a person”) that is typical of the old rule books, 
and exile from the land as the punishment for violating these rules. 

—Edits to the conclusion of P24,2. The authors of the fourth stage 
have added a proscription to conclude the fourth rule book on clean 
and unclean animals. The language in this proscription is characteris- 
tic of the authors of the fourth stage, including the use of the phrase 
“Tam your god Yahweh” and the demand that the people be apart or 
“holy” (which can only be achieved by maintaining cultic purity at all 
times). 

—Edits to P33,1. The authors of the fourth compositional stage 
have added a short comment at the end of ninth rule book that treats 
bodily dishcarges. The terminology used in the comment—specifically 
the language of consecration (w1p)—is a clear indication that it was 
written by authors of the fourth compositional stage. 

—Possible edit to P34. The authors of the fourth stage may have 
added the comment in this parashah stating that fasting and cessation 
of work on the day of atonement should be observed by both natives 
and foreigners alike. See note 34n above. 

—P35. This parashah is written in the style of the ancient rule 
books; however, there are numerous indications that it is not ancient, 
but rather is a Persian-period composition. (That said, it is possible 
that some of the individual rules were borrowed from, or are based 
on, material from an ancient rule book.) The main concerns of this 
parashah are the ban on the consumption of blood, the demand to make 
offerings only to Yahweh, and the requirement to make offerings only 
at a single cult site (the Meeting Tent). The features in this parashah 
that indicate it should be placed in the fourth stage are the application 
of rules to both Israelites and foreigners, and the application of exile 
as a punishment for violating the rules. 

—P36 - P36,12. These parashot consist of a lengthy series of proscrip- 
tions, most of which concern sexual behavior. (Eight proscriptions in 
P36,12 are additions from the fifth stage.) These parashot contain one of 
the most explicit statements of the unique theology of the land devel- 
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oped by these authors, and accuse the land’s previous inhabitants of 
defiling it specifically through their abhorrent sexual practices. 

—AlIl of P37, excluding the final three rules. In this parashah, the 
authors of the fourth stage provide general rules for life in society. 
While this material does include some rules about the performance 
of one’s obligations to Yahweh, the main focus of the rules is on 
behavior required for social interactions, including the obligation to 
show care for the disadvantaged. At the core of this parashah is a set 
of rules that read as a variant of the ten commandments in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy. It is unclear whether the authors restated the 
traditional ten commandments, or if they are citing a different version 
of the commandments in use at Mount Gerizim or from some other 
cult site in the north. A number of the rules in this parashah show the 
influence of Deuteronomy (see the notes to this parashah for a full list 
of the parallels). 

—P39. This parashah is another collection of rules governing per- 
sonal behavior—in particular proscribing abhorrent sexual practices 
and practices associated with the worship of the god Molek. I be- 
lieve the entire parashah is a literary composition, although it is clearly 
based on material found elsewhere in Leviticus and in Deuteronomy. 
The material proscribing the various objectionable sexual practices 
is written in the style of the old case law books, and it is possible 
that the authors incorporated with little change an old case law book 
regarding decisions in cases involving sexual crimes. 

—Edit to p40. The authors of the fourth stage have added a com- 
ment to the second to last rule in this parashah stressing to the Israelites 
that they must at all times treat priests as consecrated. 

—P40,1- P40,2. The authors of the fourth stage composed these two 
parashot as supplements to the tenth ancient rule book in P40, which 
was a set of rules regarding how priests must conduct their lives. The 
supplementary material in P40,1 - P40,2 clarifies the obligations of the 
high priest regarding mourning for the dead and regarding marriage, 
and it specifies that priests who present offerings to Yahweh must not 
have any physical defects. 

—First half of P41, insertion of the second half of P41 (which rep- 
resents the eleventh ancient rule book preserved in Leviticus), and 
the conclusion to P41. The authors of the fourth stage composed this 
parashah as a second supplement to the rules for priestly conduct 
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given in P40 - P40,2. I believe the authors must have found an ancient 
rule book on this topic (the second half of P41), to which they have 
appended additional rules (the first half of P41) and a concluding 
rule at the end of the parashah regarding consumption of consecrated 
offerings that have been defiled in some way. 

—All of P42,1 but the end. This parashah was composed as a sup- 
plement to P42, which provides rules defining what qualifies as a 
blemished animal (and so is unacceptable to offer to Yahweh). The 
supplement in P42,1 provides additional rules regarding conditions 
under which an animal is acceptable or not acceptable. 

—P45-P45,1. In the second and third compositional stages, the 
book of Leviticus concluded with the festival calendar in P43 - P44 and 
P46- P47. Into the middle of this calendar, the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage have inserted two parashot that describe special 
one-time offerings required of the Israelites once they arrive in the 
land. Two things in particular indicate that the material in these two 
parashot belong to the fourth compositional stage: the concern with 
the arrival in the land (which plays a role in these authors’ special 
theology of the land) and the connection of the Shabbath with the land 
(which is also a key part of these authors’ theology of the land). 

—Edit to P46,1. The authors of the fourth stage have added a short 
paragraph to this parashah specifying the punishment for those who 
do any work on the day of atonement. 

—P49,1 plus the beginning and end of P50, along with accompa- 
nying edits. During the Persian period, a particular body of thought 
developed around the special nature of the name Yahweh. This “name 
theology,” which has its roots in ancient practices within the cult to 
show respect and reverence for the god’s name, was important to the 
authors of the fourth compositional stage. They very likely composed 
P49,1- P50 in order to incorporate this concept into their special book of 
rules for the practice of the cult and for life in society. This involved 
writing a short narrative frame (P49 and the beginning and end of P50) 
around excerpts from a (likely ancient) book of case law summaries, 
and then adding a comment to these case law summaries that specifies 
cursing Yahweh’s name is a capital offence. 

—P51-P51,6. In these parashot, the authors of the fourth composi- 
tional stage enumerate the rules for the “ram’s horn year” and tie the 
practices of the ram’s horn year to their special theology of the land. I 
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believe the authors of the fourth compositional stage invented the con- 
cept of the rams’ horn year, and that they may even have attempted 
to put the concept into practice. Prior to the invention of the concept 
of the ram’s horn year, the authors of the fourth compositional stage 
developed the concept of the Shabbath year, which they describe in 
P51. The core material describing the ram’s horn year in P51,1 is depen- 
dent on the concept of the Shabbath year, and I suspect that the idea 
of the ram’s horn year grew out of the Shabbath year (see note 51,1a 
above). While this is wholly conjectural, I assign the material about 
the Shabbath year (P51) to early in the fourth compositional stage, and 
the material describing the ram’s horn year (P51,1) to late in that stage. 
The ram’s horn year integrates ideas about the settlement of the land 
reflected in Numbers and Joshua, and the practices governing the 
ram’s horn year are based on the principle that because Yahweh has 
granted specific parcels of land to the clans within each tribe, their 
possession of those parcels is inalienable, with the only exception 
being cases in which parcels revert back to Yahweh’s ownership. In 
P51,2- P51,6, the authors provide numerous rules regarding the specifics 
of land sales and the rights of redemption under the ram’s horn year. 
I believe that the core of these parashot is an ancient book of case law 
decisions on the topic of the rights of redemption. The authors of 
the fourth stage have taken this ancient book of case law and added 
a number of corollaries to the individual case decisions in order to 
create a “rule book” for the practice of the ram’s horn year. The fact 
that the authors went to the trouble of creating such a rule book, and 
that they made sure it was based on an ancient and authoritative book 
of case law, suggests to me that the authors did in fact intend to put 
the ram’s horn year into practice. 

—P52- P53,1. These three parashot were composed by the authors 
of the fourth compositional stage as the conclusion to their version of 
Leviticus. These parashot represent the blessings (P52) and the curses 
(P53 - P53,1) that conclude Yahweh’s treaty with the Israelites at Sinai, 
and they show the strong influence of Deuteronomy. The authors 
of Leviticus’ fourth compositional stage exhibit an awareness of the 
larger exodus-wilderness narrative throughout their work, and they 
certainly intended for readers to understand two things by the addi- 
tion of these blessings and curses: (1) that the entire body of rules and 
precepts given in Leviticus should be considered part of the obliga- 
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tions that the people owe to Yahweh under the terms of the treaty that 
he made with them at Sinai; and (2) that, just like the second treaty 
made with Yahweh at Moab (and described in Deuteronomy), the 
people’s decision to fulfill their obligations under the treaty will be 
rewarded with great success and population growth, whereas their de- 
cision not to fulfill their treaty obligations to Yahweh will be punished 
with death and destruction. 


Ey 


The work that I identify as belonging to the fourth compositional 
stage was likely complete by the mid-fourth century BCE; at that time, 
the book of Leviticus and the other books of the Torah would have 
had the shape that they largely have today. Around this time, it is 
likely that copies of the books of the Torah began circulating outside 
the cult libraries. It was perhaps also around this time that regular 
meetings for study and reading of the Torah emerged from the reli- 
gious practices of Yahweh’s devotees, the majority of whom lived far 
from the two major cult sites in Jerusalem and on Mount Gerizim. As 
study and reading of the books of the Torah became a regular part 
of the religious practices of Yahweh’s devotees, it seems certain that 
questions would have arisen about confusing matters in the text or 
about what appeared to be omissions in the text—and it is also certain 
that these questions would have been brought back to the priestly 
leaders in Jerusalem and at Mount Gerizim, who would have felt a 
responsibility to clear up these confusions and address the obvious 
omissions. While the scenario that I have painted here is obviously 
hypothetical, I believe some such scenario explains the circumstances 
surrounding the final compositional stages of Leviticus and of the 
other books of the Torah. In this stage, which I see as extending across 
the entire second half of the fourth century BCE, I believe that the 
priestly leadership in Jerusalem and Mount Gerizim added numer- 
ous edits and glosses to clarify obscure and confusing items in the 
text.! In addition, they added brief commentary at various points to 


13 There is a fair amount of material in Leviticus that I translate as parenthetical 
or bracketed remarks, most of which I understand to be comments and glosses 
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make theological points or to associate a text with a passage or theme 
from elsewhere in the Torah. Finally, I believe that they addressed the 
perceived incompleteness in the material preserved in the Torah by 
inserting additional stories—and in the case of Leviticus, additional 
rules—that were thought to reflect ancient traditions about the events, 
characters, and cult practices preserved in the Torah.'4 

As an aside, it is worth noting here that we should not always ex- 
pect to see a clear transition between successive compositional stages; 
rather, the transition between stages must have been a gradual one, 
with language and ideas characteristic of one stage carrying over in 
places in the successor stage. This is especially apparent in the transi- 
tion from the fourth to the fifth stage. Thus, we see that much of the 
characteristic language of the fourth stage—such as the “Iam Yahweh” 
formula—also appears in the fifth stage, and we see in numerous 
places that the authors of the fifth stage appear to have been as deeply 
influenced by Deuteronomy as their predecessors. 

As mentioned above, I assign much of the material that I translate 
as parenthetical or bracketed remarks to the fifth compositional stage. 
In addition to those glosses, clarifications, and comments, I assign the 
following material to the fifth compositional stage: 

—The concluding sentence to P5. At the end of P5, which concludes 
the first rule book, the authors of the fifth stage have added a sentence 
reminding the reader of the ban on consumption of fat and blood.'° 

—Edits to P6 and to P11,1. The authors of the fifth stage have 
inserted a brief comment in each of these parashot (which belong to 
the second rule book) clarifying for the reader how to understand the 
rite being described in the rules. 


made by a later author. While these comments, clarifications, and glosses might 
have been made in any stage except the first, I believe that the majority of them 
date to the fifth stage. 

14 In addition to the books of the Torah, during this period the books of the Former 
and Latter Prophets and a number of the books of the Writings would also have 
been edited in the way I am describing here. 

15 While I assign this addition to the fifth stage because of language characteristic to 
that stage, it is also possible to understand it as a product of the fourth stage, as 
the authors of the fourth stage show a special concern for the ban on consuming 
fat and blood. This is a good example of how the lack of clear transitions between 
stages can make it difficult to assign material definitively to one stage or another. 
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—Edits to P14,1, P16 and P18. The authors have inserted three 
comments in the fourth rule book, one clarifying where the grain 
offering should be eaten by the priests (P14,1), one clarifying where the 
error offering should be eaten (P16), and one expressing disapproval 
with eating meat from a welfare offering on the second day after it 
was Offered, and stating that such a practice would cause Yahweh to 
reject the offering. 

—Edits to P21 and P21,1. The authors of the fifth stage have added 
a comment about the purification of the altar in Aaron’s installation 
ceremony in P21, in order to address what they saw as a problem in the 
text. See my comment in note 21j above. They have also added a brief 
comment in P21,1 specifying that the whole offering made by Aaron 
was separate from the daily whole offering made each morning. 

—pP22. This parashah, which bans the Aaronide priesthood from 
consuming alcohol, is very poorly integrated into the text. While it 
may also be dated to the third compositional stage, I have a slight 
preference for the fifth stage given how clumsily it has been added to 
the text and given its commentary on the purpose of the ban. 

—Edits to P24- P24,2. The authors of the fifth stage have made nu- 
merous edits to these three parashot, including comments that provide 
reasons for why certain animals are unclean, comments clarifying the 
meaning of various rules, and comments that reinforce the prohibi- 
tions stated in the rules. 

—Edits to P25. The authors of the fifth stage have added two 
clarifying comments to this parashah regarding the period of menstrual 
impurity. 

—Edit to P29,2. At the end of this parashah, the authors have added 
a comment clarifying that a diseased man must live outside camp. 

—Edit to P30. The authors have added a brief comment clarifying 
that the place where error offerings and whole offerings are slaugh- 
tered is considered a consecrated area. 

—End of P31. The authors of the fifth stage have added a brief 
sentence at the end of the parashah that comments on the preceding 
summary statement. 

—Edits to P34. There are at least four (and possibly as many as six) 
comments in this parashah that likely were added by the authors of 
the fifth stage. In my translation, these comments appear in brackets 
or in parentheses, and serve two purposes: they either clarify for the 
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reader how to understand a term in the text, or they provide additional 
explanatory information that the authors believed was important for 
the reader to have. 

—Edits to P35. The authors have added a brief comment clarifying 
that the term for “sacrifice” is actually an abbreviation for “welfare 
offering;” they have also inserted a rule at the end of the parashah 
which they borrowed from P24,2 and which they thought relevant to 
the material in P35. 

—Additions to P36,12. The authors of the fifth stage have added 
eight additional proscriptions to those found in P36,1 - P36,12. The addi- 
tions include proscriptions against various types of sexual behavior as 
well as a proscription against dedicating one’s offspring to Molek and 
a proscription against treating Yahweh’s name with disrespect. 

—Additions to P37. Into the middle of this parashah the authors 
have inserted commandments regarding welfare offerings and harvest 
practices. In addition, at the conclusion of the parashah, they have 
added to the preceding set of rules governing social behavior two 
rules that show the influence of Deuteronomy, and one case law ruling 
regarding illicit sexual relationships. The authors of the fifth stage 
very likely wished to preserve the case law material because they 
presumed it to be ancient and it addressed a circumstance that was 
not treated in the parallel material in Deut P21,6 - P21,9. 

—P38 - P38,1. These two parashot read almost as a continuation of 
P37, and, like that parashah, provide rules regarding one’s obligations 
to Yahweh as well as rules for personal behavior and rules regarding 
one’s obligations to other members of society. Like the material in P37, 
the rules in these two parashot show clear evidence of influence by 
Deuteronomy. The authors’ motivation in adding these two parashot 
was likely to preserve additional material they believed to be ancient 
and authoritative, even if it was somewhat redundant with material 
found elsewhere. It is also worth pointing out that P38 introduces the 
unique concept of treating the land’s fruit trees as “uncircumcised” 
during the first three years of occupation by the Israelites. 

—Edits to P39, including the end of the parashah. The authors of 
the fifth stage have added a comment clarifying that there is no crime 
committed if a man and his sister see each other naked. They have 
also inserted the final two laws on the topics of unclean animals and 
the crime of necromancy. 
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—Edit to P40. I believe the authors of the fifth compositional stage 
were most likely responsible for the addition of this parashah’s final 
rule, which concerns the daughter of a priest who becomes a prostitute. 

—Possible edit to P41. The authors of the fifth stage may have 
added a rule to this parashah stating that eating animals which die of 
natural causes makes one unclean. 

—Edit to P42. At the end of this parashah, the authors of the fifth 
stage may have added a short comment clarifying that damaged ani- 
mals and animals with defects won't be accepted by Yahweh (alterna- 
tively, the text that I have treated as an addition may be corrupt—see 
note 42h above). 

—End of P42,1. The authors have added some formulaic exhorta- 
tions to the end of this parashah—something commonly seen in the 
final compositional stage. The exhortations here use language charac- 
teristic of the fourth stage, and it is also possible to understand this 
material as belonging to that stage and not the fifth. 

—AIl of P43 except the introduction. The authors of the fifth stage 
have addressed what they viewed as an omission in the festival cal- 
endar given in P43 - P47 by adding the material here, which makes the 
Shabbath part of the festival calendar and which ordains a formal 
religious assembly on that day. 

—End of P45,1. The authors of the fifth stage have added material 
at the end of this parashah that repeats nearly verbatim material from 
Lev P37, which itself reflects the influence of Deuteronomy. In addition, 
they have added a brief comment that the offerings will belong to the 
priest. 

—End of P46,1. The authors of the fifth stage have added a conclud- 
ing comment to this parashah that reinforces the importance of fasting 
on the day of atonement. 

—Edits to P47. The authors of the fifth stage appear to have made 
multiple additions to this parashah. One addition harmonizes the 
summary description of the offerings in the festival calendar with 
the offerings in Numbers, and two other additions provide more 
details about the Festival of Huts and provide commentary linking 
that festival to the exodus. It is possible to understand these additions 
as a product of the fourth compositional stage due to the language 
used in them, but the content and purpose of the additions is closer 
to what we see in other material from the fifth stage, and there are 
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numerous instances where the authors of the fifth stage appear to 
borrow language from material dating to the fourth stage. 

—p48 - P49. The authors of the fifth stage have inserted two parashot 
addressing practices for the lighting inside the Meeting Tent and for 
the daily offering of bread placed on the table inside the Meeting Tent. 
The first parashah is a near verbatim copy of Exod P45,4. It is unclear to 
me why the authors of the fifth stage chose to insert this material here. 
Presumably, they inserted the material about the bread offering (P49) 
because there was no place in the Torah that addressed this offering. I 
cannot think of a good reason for the addition of P48. 

—Edit to P50. The authors of the fifth stage likely added the com- 
ment to the second rule in this parashah. The comment addresses the 
penalty paid by a person who kills an animal belonging to another, 
and reflects the influence of case law decisions on this topic that are 
preserved in Exodus (see Ex P37,1 and Ex P38). 

—Edit to P51,1. The authors have added a brief comment reminding 
readers that they must follow Yahweh’s laws and precepts in order to 
live safe and secure in the land, and in order that the land produce 
food for them. 

—Edits to P51,4, P51,5 and P51,6. The authors have added a num- 
ber of comments in these three parashot that exhort and encourage 
the reader, and that tell the reader how to understand the text that 
preceded. 

—Edit to P53,1. The authors of the fifth stage likely added a brief 
comment reminding the reader that Yahweh drove his people into 
exile and was oppositional with them because they betrayed him and 
were oppositional with him. 

—P54-P54,1. The authors of the fifth compositional stage have 
added two parashot that may be thought of as an appendix to the book 
of Leviticus. These parashot, which are addressed to priests and which 
provide rules for valuing offerings to Yahweh that are associated 
with non-standard vows, may be thought of as the final rule book in 
Leviticus. It was the responsibility of priests to determine whether or 
not a gift associated with a vow would be acceptable to Yahweh—this 
applied to both standard vows and non-standard vows. I speculate 
that the authors of the fifth stage composed this rule book as part of 
an ultimately failed attempt to institute the practice of the ram’s horn 
year at Mount Gerizim and/or Jerusalem. 
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SCHEMA FOR THE COMPOSITION HISTORY OF LEVITICUS 


Appendix: Leviticus in the book of Numbers 


In my essay on Leviticus’ composition history and throughout my 
notes on the text, I pointed out the many connections between Exodus, 
Numbers, and Leviticus, and in particular, I argued that the Aaronide 
editions of those books—what I call the late fourth stage of Exodus, 
the fifth stage of Numbers, and the third stage of Leviticus—were 
produced by the same set of authors. In addition, I argued that the 
final stages of Leviticus and Numbers, which I date to roughly half a 
century after the Aaronide editions, also share common authorship. 
There is nothing exceptional about these views, as the connections 
are in most places obvious, have been frequently commented on by 
scholars, and indeed serve as a cornerstone for the traditional scholarly 
proposal for a “priestly” compositional layer in the Torah. What I wish 
to discuss in this essay, however, are other connection points between 
Leviticus and Numbers. These connection points are less obvious, 
but they are especially interesting because they are connected to two 
things that are unique about Leviticus—the ancient cult rule books 
preserved in it and the special theology of the authors of the book’s 
fourth compositional stage. 

It was not until I was nearly finished with this book that I noticed 
there are several parashot in Numbers which show a clear awareness 
of the ancient rule books preserved in Leviticus. This merits some 
investigation, for apart from Deuteronomy’s adaption of the rule book 
regarding clean and unclean animals discussed above in note 24a, the 
other books of the Torah show no obvious awareness of the specific 
rule books found in Leviticus. In rereading Numbers I also noticed 


1 I believe the authors of the final stage of Numbers and Leviticus were also 
responsible for the late Persian period and early Hellenestic period editions of 
Genesis, Exodus, and Deuteronomy; however, at the time I translated those 
books, I had not yet developed an appreciation of the complexities of the Torah’s 
composition history, and so did not propose a fully developed final editorial 
stage in my treatment of those books. 
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several parashot that employed language and concepts typical of the 
authors of Leviticus’ fourth stage—or whom other scholars refer to 
as the authors of “H” and whose contributions most scholars believe 
were limited to Leviticus. In my essay below, I reexamine all this ma- 
terial in Numbers and I attempt to fit it into the composition histories 
that I have proposed for both Leviticus and Numbers. The comments 
that follow—like my treatment of the composition histories of Leviti- 
cus and Numbers as a whole—are highly speculative, and I recognize 
that there are other plausible ways to explain these connection points 
between Leviticus and Numbers. One point in favor of the views 
presented below, however, is that they provide a credible “setting in 
life” that helps explain the oft-remarked upon structure of Numbers 
as a “collection of fragments.”” 

The parashot in Numbers that show a clear connection to the spe- 
cial aspects of Leviticus—either an awareness of specific ancient cult 
rule books, or language and concepts characteristic of the authors 
of Leviticus’ fourth stage—are Num P25 - P28, P44- P46, P56 - P57,2, P67, 
P77,2- P78, P84, P92 and P93.° In my translation of Numbers, I attributed 
much of this material to priestly authors in Mount Gerizim. However, 
I now believe that all these parashot represent additions by priests in 
Mount Gerizim. These additions are interesting from the perspective 
of composition history, for they give us some insight into the nature 
of the collaborative composition process between Mount Gerizim and 
Jerusalem. In this regard, it is important to keep in mind that Num- 
bers was originally a southern book, and that as a result priests in 
Jerusalem likely were somewhat grudging in allowing the Samarians 
to make additions to “their” book. Thus, it is noteworthy that several 
of these parashot appear consecutively, as cohesive blocks of material. 


2 I believe that the apparent “fragmentary” nature of Numbers can be wholly 
explained as the result of two dynamics of the book’s composition history: (1) 
the collaborative composition process between priests in Mount Gerizim and 
Jerusalem that I discuss below, and (2) the nature of the editing and additions 
made by the authors of Numbers’ sixth compositional stage, as I discussed in 
my translation of that book. 

3 This essay does not address the parashot from the final compositional stage of 
Numbers that I identifed in my translation of that book as being composed by 
priests in Mount Gerizim—specifically P77,2 - P78 and P93. See the discussion in 
my translation of Numbers for my views on this material. 
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One wonders if the priests in Jerusalem granted space only at specific 
places in their book for priests in Mount Gerizim to add material, and 
the priests in Mount Gerizim took advantage of this to add at each 
location multiple things important to them, even when the things they 
added weren’t necessarily related to each other. While this is wholly 
speculative, it does provide a plausible explanation for the disjointed 
narrative flow around all these additions, and also for the disjointed 
flow within and around the three main blocks of additions: Num 
P25 - P28, P44- P46, and P56 - P57,2. 


4% 


The first block of material in Numbers that I believe was added by 
priests in Mount Gerizim is Num P25 - P28. The first parashah, P25, is 
structured as a speech of Yahweh to Moses—a form familiar to the 
reader of Leviticus—and shows a clear awareness of the rule books 
preserved in Leviticus. In the speech in this parashah, Yahweh de- 
mands that all who are have “some uncleanness on their person,” 
whether because they are “afflicted with skin disease” or because they 
have “a chronic flow,” be banished from the Israelites’ camp. There 
can be no doubt, in my opinion, that the writer of this parashah has 
in mind Leviticus’ sixth rule book (Lev P26 - P29,3, which concerns un- 
cleanness due to diseases of the skin) and the ninth rule book (Lev 
P32 - P33,1, which concerns uncleanness due to bodily discharges). In 
my translation of Numbers, I assigned Num P25 to the fourth composi- 
tional stage of that book, which I view as authored primarily by Levite 
priests based in Jerusalem. However, upon rereading this parashah, I 
believe it fits much better with Numbers’ third compositional stage, 
which I associate primarily with the priesthood in Mount Gerizim. As 
discussed in my translation of Numbers, I view Numbers as originally 
part of the so-called Deuteronomistic History and see it as primarily a 
southern book. In the collaborative composition process between the 
priesthoods in Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem, the material in Num 
P25 reads exactly like the sort of addition we would expect to see the 
priests in Mount Gerizim make (or insist upon) in order to make this 
primarily southern book acceptable for their own cult library. During 
the years comprising the third compositional stage of Numbers (ca. 
500-ca. 400 BCE), I believe the book of Leviticus was an indepen- 
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dent document that was not yet considered one of the books of the 
Torah, but which was viewed as authoritative by priests in Mount 
Gerizim—and perhaps by a growing number of priests in Jerusalem. 
Thus it is possible to see the material in Num P25 as evidence of a 
strategy adopted by priests in Mount Gerizim for ensuring that the 
material in the authoritative cult rule books was reflected in some way 
in the proto-Torah of their day (the fifth century versions of Genesis, 
Exodus-Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua). 

The next parashah in this first block of material added by priests in 
Mount Gerizim is Num P26. Like the preceding parashah, this parashah 
also shows an awareness of the ancient rule books preserved in Leviti- 
cus. This parashah concerns one person’s acts of wrong-doing against 
another and the requirement to make restitution to the wronged per- 
son and to propitiate Yahweh. The subject matter fits well with the 
material in the ancient rule books in Leviticus, and in fact the parashah 
would barely look out of place if it appeared in Leviticus. The au- 
thor of Num P26 uses language that shows specific knowledge of Lev 
P13, which I argue above is a supplement from the second composi- 
tional stage to the second rule book in Lev P6-P11,1.1 The scenario 
that I propose for the composition of Num P25 works equally well 
for the composition of Num P26: it is a product of the collaborative 
composition process between priests in Mount Gerizim and priests in 
Jerusalem, and it was inserted into Numbers by the Samarians as a 
way to ensure that the principles and ideas in their ancient cult rule 
books were reflected in the proto-Torah of their day. 

The last two parashot in this first block of added material are Num 
p27 and P28. The former parashah provides rules for an offering rite 
meant to appease a “jealous husband,” and the latter parashah provides 
rules for the offering celebrating the completion of the naziyr’s vow. In 
my translation of Numbers, I argued that both parashot are contribu- 
tions of the priesthood in Mount Gerizim—P27 because the function 


4 Note in particular the use of the verb byn (“rebel, act treacherously or unfaith- 
fully toward”), the presence of the twenty percent penalty, and the requirement 
to offer a ram in order to propitiate Yahweh. Note also in Num P26 the re- 
quirement to confess in public one’s wrong-doing, which is part of the act of 
propitiation required of individuals making errors in Leviticus’ second rule book 
(see Lev P11). 
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of the shrine in the rite in this parashah is at odds with what we know 
of practices in Jerusalem, and P28 because of the role of the Meeting 
Tent in multiple places in the rite. One may imagine that these rites 
must not have been recorded in any ancient rule book and so were 
not preserved in the proto-Leviticus of the fifth century BCE, but that 
the priests in Mount Gerizim felt the rites were of such importance 
that they merited inclusion in some authoritative document. Given 
Deuteronomy’s importance to the priesthood in Jerusalem, one may 
further imagine that the priests there would have vetoed the addition 
of such a large block of Samarian material to that book, thus leaving 
what is now Numbers as the natural place to insert this material.° This 
scenario is obviously wholly speculative, but it provides a plausible 
way to make sense of the apparent incoherence in the organization of 
Numbers. 


4% 


The second block of material in Numbers that I believe represents an 
addition to the book by the priesthood in Mount Gerizim is P44 - P46. 
While I would assign the first block of material discussed above to 
the authors of Leviticus’ second stage, I believe the parashot in this 
second block of material in Numbers were added by the authors of 
Leviticus’ fourth stage. The first two parashot, P44 and P45, are clearly a 
unified composition. This composition treats the question of whether 
someone who is unclean due to handling the dead, or who is traveling 
and so is far from Yahweh’s shrine, may observe the Passover. The 
language and concerns in these parashot are similar in several places 
to the language and concerns that are characteristic of Leviticus. In 
addition to the interest in uncleanness resulting from contact with 


5 There are two possible reasons why this material was not inserted in Leviticus. 
At the time of the addition (likely sometime in the fifth century), Leviticus 
consisted only of ten rule books and perhaps a festival calendar. The priests at 
Mount Gerizim may have been reluctant to add any material to their special 
book that did not fit neatly into its structure. Or, alternatively, the priests in 
Jerusalem might have been receptive to the idea of adopting versions of the 
rites in P27 and P28 for the Jerusalem cult, so necessitating the addition to the 
proto-Torah rather than to Leviticus, which at the time was an independent 
document not fully recognized as authoritative by the Jerusalem priesthood. 
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the dead,° note also the presence of the punishment of exile (which 
is characteristic of the authors of Leviticus’ fourth stage) and the 
concern that the rules apply equally to the native-born and foreigners 
(a concern characteristic of the fourth and fifth stages of Leviticus). 

The next parashah in the second block of material is Num P45,1. This 
parashah provides a detailed description of how the pillar of cloud 
(a concept found in the earliest versions of Exodus-Numbers, which 
was a southern composition) is connected to the operation of the 
“Treaty Tent,” which is synonymous with the Meeting Tent (a northern 
concept). It is interesting to speculate that with the addition of this 
parashah, the priests in Mount Gerizim may have wanted to emphasize 
the Meeting Tent’s connection to any revelation of Yahweh. For them, 
the Meeting Tent was the proper site of revelation, and given that the 
pillar of cloud is how Yahweh shows himself to the Israelites, the pillar 
can only be explained in connection with the Meeting Tent. 

The final parashah in this second block of material is Num P46, 
which concerns the two silver trumpets and their primary uses: notify- 
ing the Israelites to break camp and continue on their journey toward 
Canaan, calling the Israelites and their chiefs to convene in front of 
the Meeting Tent, using them to get Yahweh’s attention when the Is- 
raelites are engaged in battle, and using them to get Yahweh to notice 
the whole offerings and welfare offerings on the Israelites’ festival 
days and assembly days. In addition to the presence of the Meeting 
Tent, the other features of this parashah indicating a connection to the 
authors of Leviticus are the use of the formulas “this shall be a perma- 
nent practice for you” and “Iam your god Yahweh,” both of which 
are characteristic of the authors of Leviticus’ fourth and fifth stages. 


a 


See, for example, P40 and P40,1, which contain rules about this issue for priests. 
7  Inmy translation of Numbers, I commented on the unusual nature of the term 
Treaty Tent, but had no explanation for it. I now suspect that the term repre- 
sents a compromise between priests in Mount Gerizim, who wanted to use the 
term Meeting Tent (m 57x) here, and priests in Jerusalem, who objected to 
the northern term and wanted to use their preferred term, treaty shrine (pwn 
nayit). The former is a northern concept and the latter a southern concept. As a 
compromise, the two groups settled on the term Treaty Tent (ny7 bnn), which 
is a blend of the preferred terms used in the north and the south. The use of the 
compromise term is suggestive of how sensitive priests in Jerusalem may have 
been about connecting the pillar of cloud traditions to the Meeting Tent. 
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It is tempting to speculate that the priests in Mount Gerizim added 
this parashah to explain the origin of similar practices within their cult 
involving two silver trumpets. 


+ 


The third block of material in Numbers that shows a clear connection 
to Leviticus is Num P56 - P57,2. After re-reading these parashot in light 
of my translation work on Leviticus, it is now my view that all of them 
were composed and added to Numbers by the authors of the fourth 
compositional stage of Leviticus. 

The material in P56 is a discussion of the proper conduct of whole 
offerings and welfare offerings. The requirements for these offerings 
closely follow the requirements for whole offerings and welfare offer- 
ings in Leviticus’ first rule book in Lev P1- P5.” There is, however, one 
notable difference: the requirements for these offerings in Numbers 
include a pour offering, whereas the ancient rule book in Leviticus 
makes no mention of a pour offering as part of the rite for either whole 
offerings or welfare offerings. I understand the pour offerings in these 
rites as a feature that was original to Yahweh’s cult in Yehud, but that 
was later adopted by the cult in Samaria as a result of the collabora- 
tion and interaction between the two cults during the Persian period. 
The material in Num P56 is also noteworthy for its statement that the 
rites apply to both native-born and foreigners, and for its use of the 
“permanent practice” terminology. Both of these are features that I 
associate with authors of the fourth compositional stage of Leviticus, 
and for that reason I now believe that Num P56 was likely composed 
and added to Numbers by those same authors. 

The material in Num P57 provides the requirements for the first 
“first fruits” offering after settling in Canaan. This parashah is clearly 
related to Lev P45, which is an addition of the fourth compositional 


8 It should be noted that in my translation of Num P56, I mistranslated nat as 
“sacrifice” as I did not recognize its use there was as an abbreviation of the term 
for welfare offering (mnbw mat). See notes 35d and 42d above. 

9 Inthe first rule book, the rules for whole offerings of animals are given in P1 - P2, 
the rules for whole offerings of grain in P2,1-P2,4, and the rules for welfare 
offerings in P3- P5. 
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stage to the second-stage festival calendar preserved in Lev P43 - P47. 
Given the complex compositional history of both books, and given 
the recursive nature of much of the editing process, there are many 
plausible ways to understand the relationship between Num P57 and 
Lev P45. My suspicion is that Num P57—like Num P56 and P57,1 - P57,2— 
was composed and inserted into Numbers by the authors of Leviticus’ 
fourth compositional stage. However, I believe that the addition of 
Num P57 occurred relatively early in that stage, and that the insertion 
of the related material in Lev P45 (which reflects an evolution into a 
more complex rite) was likely later in that stage. It should be pointed 
out that Num P57 appears to assume a peaceful settlement of the land 
and reject the conquest narrative of Joshua—this is in keeping with 
the special theology of the authors of Leviticus’ fourth stage, who hold 
identical views about the peaceful settlement of the land.!° 

The final two parashot in this third block of material—Num P57,1 
and P57,2—concern inadvertant errors committed by the community 
(P57,1) and inadvertant errors committed by individuals (P57,2). These 
two parashot show a clear awareness of the parashot treating these 
errors in Leviticus’ second rule book—Lev P7, which provides rules 
for an error offering for the community, and Lev P9, which provides 
rules for an error offering for individuals. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the error offering for the community in Num P57,1 appears to 
represent an evolution of the simpler rite in Lev P7: the rite in Numbers 
includes a pour offering and the offering of a goat, both of which are 
absent from the rite in Leviticus. As with the pour offering in the rite 
in Num P56, I understand these differences to reflect the Samarian 
cult’s adoption of practices that were original to the Yahweh’s cult in 
Yehud. It is also worth commenting on the language found in Num 
P57,2, which is striking for its similarities with language used by the 
authors of Leviticus’ fourth compositional stage. Note, for example, 
the statement that the rite applies to foreigners as well as the native- 


10 For the authors of the fourth stage, the land is a gift of Yahweh, who drives out 
its previous inhabitants in order to allow the Israelites to settle there peacefully. 
See, for example, Lev P36,12 which refers to the previous inhabitants being 
“disgorged” from the land. For my views that it was the authors of Leviticus’ 
fourth stage who insisted on the separation of Joshua from the other books of 
the Torah, see notes 45a and 45,1c above. 
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born, and note the punishment of exile from the land for those who 
commit intentional errors. 


4% 


The remaining parashot in Numbers that I understand to be additions 
by priests from Mount Gerizim do not occur together, but are scattered 
individually throughout the rest of the book. The first of these parashot 
is Num P67, which describes the rite for purification of uncleanliness 
resulting from touching the dead and which also provides cleanliness 
rules regarding a person who dies in his tent and regarding a person 
who touches the dead while in the countryside. This rite and the 
related rules have numerous connections to the rule books and rites in 
Leviticus. Note especially the involvement of the Meeting Tent in the 
rite. Note also the use of hyssop and spring water in the rite, which 
are used together in two purification rites in Leviticus (see Lev P30 
and P31). Finally, note the presence of exile as a punishment and the 
use of the “permanent practice” formula; both these features support 
the view that this parashah was composed by the authors of Leviticus’ 
fourth stage. One can only speculate about what motivated the priests 
in Mount Gerizim at this point in the narrative to add the account of 
the rite for purification of uncleanliness from touching the dead. It 
is possible that they were bothered by the unclean state that El’azar 
must have been in after removing the firepans from Qorah’s dead 
compatriots in Num P60,3, and so—with the approval of priests in 
Jerusalem—added in the space allotted to them an account relating 
the origin of the rite for purifying oneself from contact with the dead. 

The final parashot in Numbers that I wish to discuss here are Num 
P84 and Num P92. The material in P84 is clearly part or all of a cult rule 
book providing rules for whether or not a woman’s vow should be 
considered valid. The material is identical in form to the rule books in 
Leviticus, and it is odd that the rule book was inserted into Numbers 
rather than Leviticus. One might speculate that the priests at Mount 
Gerizim did not add it to Leviticus because they viewed the rule book 
as less authoritative than the rule books preserved in Leviticus. In 
that regard, it is notable that this rule book in Numbers lacks the 
normal introduction that presents the rules in the form of the direct 
speech of Yahweh; instead, it presents the rules as the direct speech of 
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Moses, who tells Israel’s leaders that he received them from Yahweh. 
In my translation of Numbers, I assigned authorship of this parashah 
to priests in Samaria writing in the fifth century BCE (equivalent to 
what I call Leviticus’ second stage). That still seems the best option to 
me, as the parashah contains no language characteristic of the authors 
of Leviticus’ fourth and fifth stages. 

Num P92 treats two topics: the origin of the towns of refuge to 
which those accused of murder may flee, and the relevant case law 
to be used in judging cases of murder. As I argue in my translation 
of Numbers, there are two compositional layers in this parashah. The 
view I expressed in my translation of Numbers (which I still agree 
with) was that the first three-fourths of the parashah was composed by 
priests in Mount Gerizim active in the fifth century BCE (equivalent to 
what I call Leviticus’ second stage). The last quarter of the parashah 
represents a different compositional layer. This material contains 
language characteristic of the authors of Leviticus’ fourth stage, and I 
now believe that they were the authors who added this supplemental 
material to the parashah. 
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